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An  Historic  Day  for  Local  History 

by  John  A.  Herbst 
Executive  Director 


IT  was  truly  an  historic  day.  On 
December  16, 1991,  Allegheny 
County  Commission  Chairman 
Tom  Foerster  and  Pittsburgh  May- 
or Sophie  Masloff  joined  represen- 
tatives of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  to  announce 
the  purchase  of  the  old  Chautauqua 
Lake  Ice  Company  building  in  Pitts- 
burgh’s Strip  District.  The  Histori- 
cal Society  will  renovate  the  1 60,000 
square  foot  building  and  open  in  it, 
in  late  1994  or  early  1995,  the  new 
Pittsburgh  Regional  History  Cen- 
ter. 

The  acquisition  of  the  1890  ice 
warehouse  was  made  possible  by  a 
$3. 1 million  public-private  partner- 
ship in  which  county  funds  were 
made  available  to  the  Public  Audito- 
rium Authority  to  purchase  the 


building,  with  the  Society  receiving 
a long-term  renewable  lease  at  $1  a 
year.  The  Society  will  be  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  renovation  and  con- 
version of  the  historic  building  into 
a major  cultural  facility.  The  new 
History  Center  is  planned  to  house  a 
museum  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
regional  history,  with  galleries,  a re- 
search center,  theater,  and  extensive 
reception  and  educational  spaces. 

The  Public  Auditorium  Authori- 
ty is  a city/county  agency  which 
owns  and  operates  numerous  public 
spaces  in  Pittsburgh,  such  as  the 
Civic  Arena  and  the  David  L.  Law- 
rence Convention  Center,  as  well  as 
holding  the  deed  to  the  Benedum 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The 
Benedum  was  developed  and  is  op- 
erated by  the  Pittsburgh  Cultural 


County  Commissioner  Tom  Foerster  at  the  announcement 
ceremonies  of  the  new  Pittsburgh  Regional  History  Center,  with 
Executive  Director  John  Herbst  looking  on. 


Trust  in  an  arrangement  which  served 
as  a model  for  the  History  Center. 

Along  with  the  announcement 
by  Commissioner  Foerster  and  May- 
or Masloffof  the  governmental  part- 
nership was  the  announcement  of 
the  History  Center  Campaign  to  raise 
$22  million.  Trustee  Torrence  M. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  who  chaired  the  first  fund- 
raising phase,  announced  that  the 
Society  had  already  raised  $8  million 
for  the  campaign,  including  funds 
for  acquiring  the  building  and  add- 
ing to  the  Society’s  operating  en- 
dowment, as  we  1 1 as  for  the  renova- 
tion, exhibit  planning,  and  fund- 
raising costs  of  the  project. 

Public  officials,  historians,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cultural  communi- 
ty, and  various  friends  of  the  Society 
waxed  enthusiastic  at  a reception 
following  the  press  announcement, 
held  downtown  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  Vista  Hotel  overlooking  the  new 
building. 

Commissioner  Foerster  was  par- 
ticularly eloquent  as  he  pointed  out 
the  virtues  of  public  involvement  in 
a project  to  preserve  our  significant 
regional  history,  stating  that  it  “will 
be  a great  selling  tool  for  companies 
who  want  to  locate  here  and  a great 
tool  for  tourism  and  a boost  to  our 
economy.  The  new  center  will  be  a 
strong  attraction  for  county  residents 
and  visitors  alike.” 

Mayor  Masloffi looked  to  the  fu- 
ture in  pointing  out  that  the  History 
Center  will  be  part  of  new  develop- 
ment along  Pittsburgh’s  rivers  and 
promised  that  the  city  “stands  ready 
to  give  whatever  support  it  can.” 

The  new  History  Center,  to  be 
located  next  to  the  David  L.  Law- 
rence Convention  Center  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  historic  Strip,  has  clear 
economic  advantages  that  will  bene- 
fit everyone  in  the  area.  It  will  add  to 
the  mix  of  tourist  attractions,  create 
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more  than  30  new  jobs  at  the  Soeiety 
and  many  dozens  more  in  the  build- 
ing trades  during  the  initial  $10  mil- 
lion construction  period,  generate 
thousands  of  dollars  in  planning  and 
vendor  service  fees,  and  pump  more 
than  $5  million  into  the  local  econ- 
omy every  year. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  eco- 
nomic benefits,  a major  gap  will  be 
closed  in  the  cultural  facilities  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  creation 
of  a first-rate  museum  and  library 
devoted  to  the  care  and  presentation 
of  regional  history  is  long  overdue. 


The  History  Center  will  perpetuate 
an  irreplaceable  heritage  through  its 
collections,  exhibits,  programs,  tours, 
publications,  and  classroom  materi- 
als. 

It  will  provide  the  public  with  an 
inviting  cultural  facility  where  area 
residents  will  “see  themselves”  in 
programs  which  will  explore,  among 
other  themes  and  topics,  our  ethnic 
roots,  families,  work,  industry,  trans- 
portation, religion,  and  social  life. 

The  need  for  a museum  of  Pitts- 
burgh history  has  been  identified  for 
several  decades.  After  five  years  of 


intensive  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  the  support  of  many  lead 
ers  in  the  community  who  wanted 
this  to  happen,  we  look  forward  to 
Opening  Day  later  this  decade.  Dur 
ing  the  next  three  years,  exciting 
progress  will  be  made  toward  the 
goal  of  presenting  to  Western  Penn- 
sylvania the  finest  facility  possible 
devoted  to  all  aspects  of  our  region’s 
fascinating  history. 

To  again  quote  Commissioner 
Foerster,  the  History  Center  repre- 
sents an  effort  and  investment  “which 
will  be  repaid  many,  many  times. ”■ 


Architect’s  rendering  of  the  new  History  r' 

Center,  to  open  later  this  decade  in  Pitts- 
burgh’s historic  Strip  District. 

T ' r 
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History  on  My 
Doorstep:  Searching 
for  the  Celoron  of 
Celeron  Street 

in  which  the  author , 

Stephen  Finegold, 
seeks  to  answer: 

If  this  French  explorer 
were  worth  remembering, 
why  did  they  name  such 
a minor  street  after  him  ? 


o 


n a warm  evening  a few 
summers  ago,  I visited  a friend  in  Pittsburgh  who 
lives  on  a one-block  long,  one-way  street  of  densely 
packed  duplexes  and  single  family  homes.  The 
modest  dwellings,  separated  from  each  other  by  onlv 
a few  feet  on  uniform  30-  by  100-foot  lots,  date  from 
just  after  World  War  I.  So  small  are  the  front  yards 
that  John’s  words  carried  easily  beyond  the  friends 
and  neighbors  gathered  inside,  out  the  screen  door 
and  into  the  quiet  street;  passers-by  may  well  have 
heard  what  he  read  aloud  that  night.  And  the  exotic 
anecdotes  may  have  stuck  with  them  as  long  as  thev 
have  with  me. 

There  was  a “great  rock  upon  which  were  to  be 
seen  several  figures  roughly  graven,”  and  a dinner  in 
a hollow  sycamore  tree  “in  which  twenty  nine  men 
could  be  ranged  side  by  side,”  and  a diplomatic 
meeting  along  the  Ohio  River  with  Queen  Aliquippa 
at  a village  the  French  called  uRocher  Ecritef  or 
“Written  Rock.”  Since  then,  I have  learned  that  the 

Stephen  Finegold,  a 1986  graduate  of  Columbia  College  in 
New  York,  is  currently  researching  the  history  of  shopping 
malls  in  Western  Pennsylvania  as  part  of  a project  to  document 
artifacts  of  cultural  succession  in  the  region.  The  author 
wishes  especially  to  thank  Father  Edward  McSweeney  of  the 
Catholic  Archives  and  I.  Hamilton  Beck  in  Pittsburgh  for 
their  assistance,  and  J.  Schulman  and  S.  Sheon  for  inspiration. 
Illustration-.  Beneath  the  “Indian  God  rock”  on  the  Allegheny 
River  near  Franklin,  Pa.,  the  French  explorer  Celoron  put  one 
of  the  six  lead  plates  that  he  buried  on  his  expedition  in  the 
Ohio  River  country.  From  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft,  Archives 
of  Aboriginal  Knowledge  (Philadelphia,  1860),  plate  17. 
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“great  rock  roughly  graven”  is  Indian  God  Rock,  on 
the  Allegheny  River  nine  miles  south  of  Warren,  Pa., 
and  the  markings  were  made  by  Indian  natives  to  the 
valley.  The  diplomatic  session  took  place  in  what  is 
now  Pittsburgh’s  Lawrenceville  neighborhood.1  Since 
then,  I have  learned  a great  deal  more,  and  there  are  a 
few  things  that  I never  did  find  out. 

John  was  reading  the  chronicles  of  a French 
explorer  and  his  Jesuit  mathematician  partner  who 
journeyed  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1749  down 
the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  seeking  to  claim  for 
France  — or  to  re-claim,  according  to  the  French  — 
territory  along  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  as  far 
west  as  present-day  Cincinnati.  The  Jesuit  was  named 
Bonnecamps;  the  explorer  was  Captain  Celoron.  And 
John’s  street,  miles  from  either  the  Ohio  or  the 
Allegheny  in  a residential  landscape  described  at  best 
as  pleasing  in  its  humility,  is  named  Celeron.  A year 
after  the  reading,  I decided  to  find  the  intersection 
between  Captain  Pierre  Joseph  Celoron,  the  Seiur  de 
Blainville,  and  Celeron  Street.  If  he  were  important 
enough  to  be  remembered,  why  was  he  memorialized 
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Above , native 
American 
inscriptions 
on  the  Indian 
God  rock  near 
Franklin,  Pa., 
1 860; the 
inscriptions  have 
been  updated 
since  (right). 
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with  such  a minor  thoroughfare?  By  then  I had  an 
additional  reason  for  my  interest  in  the  French 
explorer:  I too  had  become  a resident  of  Celeron 
Street. 

My  search  for  a link  between  the  historical 
Celoron  and  the  Celeron  of  public  memory  was,  in 
the  end,  fed  by  my  discoveries  about  how  the  memo- 
ry of  figures  made  minor  by  historical  events  — 
unlike  major  figures,  such  as  George  Washington  — 
reflects  the  unique  human  agency  behind  their 
perpetuation.  A number  of  amateur  historians  have 
managed  to  recreate  Celoron’s  journey  and  to  certify 
the  reasons  for  him  being  historically  important. 
“Patriotic”  organizations  such  as  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  have  erected  stone  and 
metal  monuments  along  his  route.  Streets,  cities  and 
even  picnic  groves  have  been  given  appellations  in  his 
honor.  In  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  British  ended  with  the 
French  renouncing  their  claim  in  1758  and  the  early 
English  and  Scotch-Irish  colonists  setting  the  pattern 
for  European  culture  in  the  region.  The  legacy  of  this 
domination  is  highly  visible  today,  with  the  main 
thoroughfares  from  the  east  into  Pittsburgh  bearing 
the  names  of  the  leading  English  general  of  the  era 
(Forbes)  and  the  English  Lord  of  the  state  (Penn). 
Many  other  streets  in  the  city  memorialize  English 
military  celebrities,  but  if  the  French  had  won  the 
struggle  for  the  continent,  Forbes  Avenue  might  very 
well  have  wound  up  as  Boulevard  de  Celoron.  Instead, 
Celeron  is  spelled  the  English  way  and  is  one  tiny 
street  in  the  east  end  of  town. 

Aside  from  such  generalities,  what  especially 
fascinated  me  was  that  I found  out  that  the  “discov- 
ery” of  Celoron  began  well  after  his  journey  and  the 
colonial  conflicts  that  had  any  bearing  upon  the  lives 
of  the  residents  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Once  I 
learned  this,  my  search  changed  markedly:  I became 
interested  in  why  these  amateur  historians  champi- 
oned the  memory  of  Celoron.  I was  captured  by  their 
enthusiasm,  so  this  article  is  about  both  the  way  they 
choose  to  retell  the  stoiy  of  Celoron  and  my  own 
curiosity  about  him. 

My  first  step  was  a telephone  call  to  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Construction  and  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, from  which  I learned  that  Celeron  Street  was 
surveyed,  graded,  and  named  as  part  of  a land 
subdivision  called  Forbes  Manor.  The  Joseph  E. 

Harmon  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  a 
company  which  specialized  in 
converting  undeveloped  lands  into 
housing  lots,  prepared  the  plan. 

The  Pittsburgh  City  Council 
officially  accepted  Celeron  Street 
and  the  rest  of  the  plan  on  April  4, 
1915. 

Investigation  into  Celoron 
himself  and  the  context  in  which  he 
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undertook  his  expedition 
lead  back  to  three 
primary  sources:  his  and 
Father  Bonnecamps’s 
journals  of  the  expedi- 
tion; the  recovered 
fragments  of  the  six  lead 
plates  that  the  expedition 
buried  to  signify  the 
French  claim  to  the 
territory;  and  the  various 
sites  where  the  plates 
were  found.  Bonne- 
camps,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  priest,  mapped 
the  course  of  the  rivers 
and  commented  on  the 
people  and  geography  of 
the  region.  Burying  the 
plates  and  wooing  the 
local  tribes  to  join  with 
the  French  to  expel  the  English  traders  in  the  territo- 
ry were  the  main  activities  that  Celoron  would  record 
in  his  journal.  Most  written  accounts  of  the  trip,  by 
both  19th  century  amateur  historians  and  20th 
century  professionals,  rely  on  these  journals.  And 
taken  with  the  artifacts  and  the  land  sites,  the  basic 
skeleton  of  the  3,000-mile  canoe  trip  can  be 
sketched: 

On  15  June  1749,  Captain  Celoron,  the  Sieur  de 
Blainville,  left  La  Chine,  south  of  present-day  Mont- 
real on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  with  27  military  men, 
180  French  Canadians,  and  about  30  Indians  (proba- 
bly Iroquois)  to  claim  the  lands  abutting  the  banks  of 
La  Belle  Riviere — “the  beautiful  river.”  By  this 
name,  the  French  described  both  the  Allegheny  and 
the  Ohio  which  they  thought  a single  river.  Embark- 
ing from  Lake  Erie,  the  group  paddled  and  portaged 
their  way  to  Lake  Chautauqua  in  western  New  York 
and  then  to  a tributary  of  the  Allegheny  River  called 
Conewango  Creek.  It  was  at  the  confluence  of  this 
creek  and  the  Allegheny,  several  miles  south  near 
present  day  Warren,  Pa.,  that  Celoron  buried  the  first 
of  the  lead  plates  inscribed  with  the  French  claim  over 
the  territory.  A town  in  this  area,  in  western  New 
York,  bears  his  name. 

De  la  Galissoniere,  governor  of  New  France 
(French  Canada),  conceived  of  the  mission  as  the  first 
step  in  re-establishing  French  sovereignty  over  the 
Ohio  Valley,  with  the  eventual  goal  being  a string  of 
forts  that  would  link  New  France  in  the  North  with 
French  territory  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi. 
Traveling  down  and  along  the  Allegheny  through 
present  day  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  then  west  into 
Ohio,  Celoron  and  his  crew  would  place  the  last  of 
the  plates  at  the  intersection  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Miami  River.  Then,  traveling  north  on  the  Miami, 
east  of  present-day  Cincinnati,  the  expedition  would 


make  its  way  to  Fort  Pontchartrain  (Detroit)  on  6 
October  1749.  Only  three  men  were  lost  during  the 
four  month  expedition. 

In  1884,  Francis  Parkman  published  his  account 
and  interpretation  of  Celoron’s  expedition  in  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe , his  epic  history  of  the  conflict 
between  the  French  and  English.  There  Parkman 
describes  the  mission  as  both  an  impressive  physical 
feat  and  a failure  for  French  imperial  diplomacy,  using 
this  entry  from  Celoron’s  journal: 

Father  Bonnecamps,  who  is  a Jesuit  and  a great  math 
ematician,  reckons  that  we  have  traveled  twelve  hun- 
dred leagues;  I and  my  officers  think  we  have  travelled 
more.  All  I can  say  is,  that  the  nations  of  these  countries 
are  very  ill-disposed  toward  the  French,  and  devoted 
entirely  to  the  English.2 

Even  self-proclaimed  revisors  of  Parkman  such  as 
Francis  Jennings,  or  accounts  sympathetic  to  the 
French  such  as  Donald  Kent’s,  still  provide  the  same 
basic  outline  of  the  route  and  events  of  the  expedi 
tion.3 

Even  recent  public  history  endeavors  perpetuate 
one  reading  of  Celoron’s  journey  as  explorer  and 
imperialist,  mainly  because  they  rely  upon  Parkman’s 
interpretation  of  the  journey.  In  1991,  the  Indiana 
Humanities  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the  humani- 
ties councils  of  the  five  states  sharing  the  Ohio  River, 
sponsored  a history  conference,  a volume  of  essays 
entitled  Always  A River,4  and  a museum  barge  with 
an  exhibit  by  the  same  name  to  celebrate  the  culture 
and  promise  of  the  region  defined  as  the  Ohio  River 
Valley.  Three  mentions  of  Celoron’s  travels  in  these 
educational  materials  relied  on  Parkman’s  accounts  so 
much  that  they  even  repeated  his  most  glaring  error 
— calling  Celoron  “Seiur  de  Bienville”  instead  of  the 
correct  “Sieur  de  Blainville.”  (The  title  refers  to  the 
manor  in  France  from  which  the  bearer  of  the  title’s 
family  originated;  in  Celoron’s  case,  the  reference  is  to 
the  town  in  western  France  called  Blain.  The  Seiur  de 
Bienville  was  governor  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
during  the  1 740s.) 

More  importantly,  the  “Always  a River”  exhibit 
exemplified  a standard  presentation  of  Celoron  as  an 
historical  first  — his  explorations  making  him  one  of 
the  first  Europeans  to  record  his  impressions  of  the 
Ohio  River  — and  nothing  more;  the  exhibit  made  no 
mention  of  the  larger  purpose  of  his  journey:  to  expel 
the  British  and  to  try  to  pursuade  native  inhabitants  of 
the  region  to  align  themselves  with  the  French. 
Celoron’s  and  Bonnecamps’s  journals  are  filled  with 
descriptions  of  the  substantial  populations  of  Dela- 
ware and  Iroquois  peoples  in  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley. 
Celoron’s  journal,  in  particular,  records  at  length  the 
speeches  made  by  local  leaders  who  responded 
generally  unfavorably  to  his  proposals.  Four  years 
later,  the  local  Iroquois  and  Delaware  would  reverse 


French  won 
the  colonial 
battle , Forbes 
Avenue  might 
instead  be 
Boulevard  de 
Celoron. 
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fill  the  blanks  left  forthem, 
in  a manner  quite  rude 
compared  with  what  goes 
before  or  follows  after 
them. 


Besides,  the  language  of 
the  inscriptions  shows, 
that  it  was  composed  at  a 
distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  plate  was  left. . . . 
Its  size  was  about  eight  by 
ten  inches  square,  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  It  has  been 
considerably  injured  by 
the  rude  hand  of violence 
since  found.... 


their  positions  and  support  the  French  in  their  claims 
to  the  Ohio  Valley,  setting  the  stage  for  the  French 
and  Indian  War  ( 1754-1763)  that  ended  with  the 
French  relenting  in  their  claim  to  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

O.H.  Marshall,  who  in  1878  wrote  the  first 
complete  account  of  Celoron’s  journey,  is  credited 
with  discovering  the  explorer’s  journals  in  the  1850s 
in  the  archives  of  the  Department  de  la  Marine  and 
Grandes  Archives  of  the  Depot  de  la  Marine  in  Paris.5 
Bonnecamps’s  more  literary  descriptive  travelogue 
was  published  later,  in  1897. 6 

Prior  to  these  texts,  it  appears  that  knowledge  of 
the  lead  plates’  existence  had  stimulated  interest  in 
the  journey,  and  the  history  of  their  discoveries 
remains  interesting  today.  Plates  buried  on  the 
Muskinghum  and  Great  Kanawha  rivers  in  Ohio  are 
widely  reported  to  have  been  found  in  1 798  and 
1849  respectively,  with  the  discoverers  in  each  case 
being  boys  playing  along  the  river  banks.  De  Witt 
Clinton,  a governor  of  New  York,  provided  in  1836 
the  earliest  known  English  language  description  of 
any  of  the  plates  — for  the  one  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Muskinghum  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  His  language 
seems  to  capture  the  sense  of  mystery  that  many  of 
his  contemporaries  must  have  felt  about  the  plates: 

From  inspection  of  this  plate,  it  appears  that  consider- 
able number  of  them  were  made  at  a time,  probably  in 
Canada,  or  perhaps  in  France,  leaving  many  blanks  in 
the  inscriptions,  to  be  filled  up  with  names  of  comman- 
dants or  detachments  who  carried  them  along  with 
them  to  be  deposited  near  a river,  &c.  Thus  in  the 
medal,  “Celeron,”  “Riviere,”  “Yenanague,”  “Aug.  15.,” 


According  to  the 
journals  of  Celoron  and 
Bonnecamps,  Celoron 
buried  six  plates  on  their 
expedition.  Each  was 
buried  in  a formal  ceremony  at  the  spot,  marked  by 
nailing  to  the  closest  tree  a sheet  metal  sign  with 
Louis  XV’s  coat  of  arms.  It  appears  that  the  explorers 
carried  several  plates,  and,  as  the  New  York  governor 
noted,  they  simply  filled  in  the  blank  spaces  with 
appropriate  details  at  the  site  before  sinking  a plate 
there. 

Of  the  six  plates,  four  have  not  been  found  and 
two  others  are  in  museum  collections.  One  of  them, 
the  plate  buried  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Muskinghum  rivers  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  eventually 
wound  up  in  a cupboard  at  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.8  The  plate  that  Celoron  left  along 
the  Ohio  at  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  in  Point 
Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  was  recovered  there  in  1849.  A 
plaque  embedded  in  concrete  overlooking  the  river 
today  at  Tu-Endi-Wei  park  (a.k.a.  Point  Pleasant) 
supposedly  marks  the  spot  where  the  plate  was  dug 
up.  There  isn’t  much  there  about  Celoron’s  purpose, 
but  the  text  of  the  plate  is  reproduced  and  there  is 
also  a translation  in  English.  Since  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  West  Virginia  had  been  part  of  Virginia,  the 
actual  plate  now  belongs  to  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society  in  Richmond  (and  the  Historical  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  in  Pittsburgh  owns  a good 
facsimile  of  it).  While  visiting  the  DAR  cabin  at  Point 
Pleasant  in  Spring  1991,  the  guide  voiced  to  me 
some  resentment  that  the  plate  still  remained  in 
Virginia.  Other  West  Virginians  have  voiced  similar 
sentiments.9 

A plaque  similar  to  the  one  at  Tu-Endi-Wei  rests 
in  stone  at  a downtown  riverside  park  in  Warren,  Pa., 
called  Heritage  Point,  memorializing  the  place  where 
the  first  plaque  was  buried  at  nearby  Conewango 
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Creek.  French,  British,  American,  and  Seneca  Indian 
flags  commemorate  the  four  nations  that  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  land. 

Merle  Deardorf,  a Warren  banker  and  an  amateur 
historian,  investigated  Celoron’s  expedition  and  the 
location  of  all  the  plates  in  the  1940s  and  ’50s.  In  his 
correspondence  and  writings,  he  often  included 
anecdotes  about  Celoron.  One  incident,  which 
Deardorf  related  in  the  Warren  County  Almanac, 
occurred  when  O.H.  Marshall,  discoverer  of 
Celoron’s  journal,  came  to  Warren  to  search  for  the 
plate  buried  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  tree  at  the  mouth 
of  Conewango  Creek.  Marshall,  Struthers  (a  local 
lawyer),  and  Cogswell  (“an  old  riverman”)  set  out 
to  find  the  spot  Celoron  cites  in  his  journal.  The 
year  was  1882,  and  the  old  riverman  remembered  a 
tree  that  had  stood  near  the  bank  years  before;  the 
river,  though,  had  widened  its  channel  over  the 
years,  by  “20  feet  or  more.”  Cogswell  knew  the 
river  so  well  that  he  could  recall  that  a tree  “approx- 
imately opposite  the  old  mouth  of  the  creek...  had 
been  undermined  in  the  Spring  of  1826  or  1827,” 
whereupon  Struthers  recollected  a tree  lying  in  the 
river  at  that  point  when  he  came  to  Warren  in  1 828. 
“It  went  out,”  Struthers  thought,  “the  following 
Spring.”  Deardorf  summarized:  “The  party  con- 
cluded that  this  was  the  oak  mentioned  by  Celoron 
and  that  the  plate  had  gone  down  the  river  with  it, 
entangled  in  its  roots.”10 

Clearly,  the  possibility  of  finding  one  of  the 
plates  has  helped  maintain  interest  in  Celoron.  A 
treasure  hunt  ethic  has  probably  motivated  most 
seekers,  but  the  text  on  the  plates  (translated  from 
the  one  found  in  1899  on  the  Kanawha  River)  does 
remind  us  of  the  journey’s  goals: 


The  year  1 749  in  reign  of  Louis  XV,  king  ofFrance.  We, 
Celoron,  commander  of  a detachment  sent  by  my  lord 
the  Marquis  of  La  Galissoniere,  commander-general  of 
New  France,  to  reestablish 
peace  in  some  barbarian  vil- 
lages of  these  districts,  have 
buried  this  plaque  at  the 
mouth  of  River  Chinodash- 
hichetha,  on  August  18, 
near  the  River  Oh-yo,  oth- 
erwise Belle  Riviere,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  renewing 
ot  possession  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  said  River  Oh- 
yo  and  of  all  those  [rivers] 
which  fall  into  it,  and  of  all 
the  lands  on  both  sides  as 
far  as  the  sources  of  the  said 
rivers,  which  previous  kings 
ofFrance  have  thus  enjoyed 
or  should  have  enjoyed,  and 
which  they  have  maintained 


by  arms  and  by  treaties,  especially  by  those  of  Ryswich, 
Utrect,  and  Aix  la-Chapelle." 


This  inscription  is  more  elaborate  than  the  lead 
plates  other  French  explorers  buried  to  claim  lands  in 
North  America.  But  the  intent  was  the  same.  La  Salle 
buried  a plate  with  a Latin  text  to  claim  Louisiana  for 


Opposite  page. 

State  historical 
marker,  Warren, 
Pa.  A fragment  of 
a lead  plate,  above , 
left  by  Celoron  — 
this  one  along  the 
Ohio  River  in 
Marietta  — to 
mark  what  the 
French  believed  to 
be  their  property 
in  North  America. 
Left.  Marker 
commemorating 
Celoron’s 
excursion  into 
what  is  now  West 
Virginia,  at  Point 
Pleasant,  1991. 
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France  in  1682.  In  1743,  the  sons  of  the  explorer  La 
Verendrye  signed  the  back  of  a lead  plate  stamped 
with  fleur-di-lis  before  burying  it  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Missouri  and  Bad  rivers  in  South  Dakota.12 

A fascination  with  the  plates  has  a certain  19th 
century  flavor  to  it,  and  many  historical  organizations 
were  started  last  century  to  take  possession  of  the 
remaining  traces  of  colonial  history.  In  the  late 
1870s,  when  the  first  published  works  on  Celoron 
began  to  appear  and  the  Ohio  Valley  began  to 
industrialize,  changes  in  the  region  began  to  gain  the 
notice  of  its  older  residents,  including  those  in 


French,  British,  American,  and 
Seneca  Indian  flags  at  “Heritage 
Point”  in  Warren,  Pa.,  above , 
flutter  on  land  claimed  by  four 
nations  at  the  time  of  Celoron’s 
travels.  Father  Andrew  Lambing 
of  Pittsburgh  traced  Catholi- 
cism's roots  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  to  Celoron’s 
journey.  His  30  years’  of  studies 
on  Celoron  resulted  in  scholarly 
works  almost  always  cited  in 
modern  references  to  the 
French  explorer. 


Allegheny  County.  In  1879,  an  Old  Residents 
Association  formed  among  those  who  had  lived  in  the 
area  for  50  years  or  more.  Fiver  years  later,  in  the 
spirit  of  Pope  Leo  XIII’s  1833  “Letter  on  Historical 
Studies,”  a prominent  Pittsburgh  priest.  Father 
Andrew  Arnold  Lambing  (1842-1918),  organized 
the  Ohio  Valley  Catholic  Historical  Society. 

Father  Lambing  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
Catholic  families  in  Pennsylvania  and  was  born  and 
raised  in  Manorville,  Pa.,  just  south  of  Kittanning  on 
the  Allegheny  River.  The  French  called  the  place 
Attique,  and  in  his  journal  Celoron  placed  a sizable 
Delaware  village  there,  which  a Pennsylvania  Histori- 
cal Commission  marker  notes  today.  For  Father 
Lambing,  the  history  of  Catholicism  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  began  with  the  mass  that  Father  Bonne- 
camps  celebrated  during  his  visit  to  Attique  with 
Celoron  in  August  1749. 13 

After  eight  years  at  St.  Mary  of  Mercy  Church  in 
Pittsburgh,  during  which  time  he  dedicated  the  altar 
to  “Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption  at  the  Beautiful 
River”  and  gained  credit  for  saving  the  Pennsylvania 
Rail  Road  Freight  Depot  during  the  1877  civil 
insurrection,14  Father  Lambing  became  pastor  of  Saint 
James  Church  in  Wilkinsburg.  The  church  sits  two 
miles  from  Pittsburgh’s  eastern  border  with  Wilkins- 
burg, and  Celeron  Street  is  only  one  block  into 
Pittsburgh  from  this  boundary,  in  a neighborhood 
called,  then  as  now.  Park  Place. 

In  1885,  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  disbanded 
due  to  lack  of  interest.  Lambing  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  successor  of  the  Old  Residents  Society,  the 
grandmother  of  this  publication’s  sponsor,  the 
Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  However, 
during  1884  and  1885,  before  the  Catholic  Historical 
Society’s  demise.  Lambing  published  his  translation 
of  Celoron’s  journal  in  his  magazine,  Catholic 
Historical  Researches.  Earlier  Lambing  had  lectured  at 
the  HSWP  on  the  contents  of  the  journal,  generating 
much  interest  among  the  membership.15  By  1896, 
Lambing  had  already  been  president  of  the  HSWP, 
and  was  a trustee,  appointed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  of 
Carnegie  Institute. 

In  an  1897  lecture  before  the  Dauphin  County 
Historical  Society,  Lambing  assessed  his  own  accom- 
plishments, especially  regarding  his  study  of  Celoron. 
The  lecture  was  intended  as  a sharp  rebuttal  to  a 
claim  advanced  in  a Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis- 
sion publication  that  Celoron  buried  a plate  at  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio,  the  present  site  of  Point  State  Park 
in  Pittsburgh.  Rev.  Lambing  explained  that  he  had 
managed  to  secure  a copy  of  Celoron’s  journal  from 
the  archives  in  Paris  “at  considerable  expense  in 
money,  and  a very  liberal  use  of  red  tape.”16  Posses- 
sion of  this  document  and  a copy  of  Bonnecamps’s 
journal,  said  Lambing,  “go  to  prove  that  I am  in  a 
position  to  make  statements  regarding  Celoron’s 
expedition  and  the  depositing  of  leaden  plates  that  is 
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not  equalled,  much  less  surpassed,  by  that  of  any 
other  person  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.”17 

A contemporary  of  Lambing’s  noted  that  interest 
in  local  history  generally  took  the  form  of  costume 
pageants  that  celebrated  the  past  while  expressing 
community  pride.18  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with 
the  1908  festival  commemorating  Pittsburgh’s  150 
years  as  a city  (and  also  marking  1 50  years  since  the 
final  repulsion  of  the  French  from  the  region). 
Although  Lambing  sat  on  the  Art  Committee  for  the 
celebration,  his  guidance  is  not  evident  in  the  marine 
parade  of  30  September  1908  that  featured  a retinue 
of  canoes,  paddled  by  the  progeny  of  Seneca  leader 
Cornplanter,  and  imitations  of  Rene  Cavalier  De  La 
Salle  and  “Captain  Bienville  De  Celeron.”  Lambing 
surely  would  have  prevented  this  Bienville -for- 
Blainville  error  — more  homage  blindly  given,  no 
doubt,  to  the  historian  Parkman  — in  what  was  the 
most  visible  celebration  of  Celoron’s  journey  to  date. 
The  weeklong  extravaganza,  with  many  speeches 
referring  to  the  early  history  of  the  region,  put  the 
mythical  “Celeron”  into  wide  circulation.19 

During  the  years  that  Lambing’s  interest  in 
Celoron  had  been  mounting,  he  had  noted  several 
times  in  his  daily  logs  of  walking  over  to  visit  a 
parishioner  in  the  Park  Place  neighborhood.20  The 
area  is  less  than  one-half  mile  from  Henry  Clay  Frick’s 
Clayton  mansion,  and  Frick  owned  much  of  the 
acreage  that  had  not  yet  been  developed  in  this 
growing  residential  area.  He  rented  it  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Field  Club,  a favorite  golf  club  for  wealthy 
Pittsburghers  in  Homewood,  one  of  the  city’s  earliest 
streetcar  suburbs.  A bit  of  interesting  trivia  to  me  is 
that  right  around  the  corner  from  my  house  is 
present-day  Junction  Pharmacy,  at  Braddock  and 
Forbes  avenues,  which  probably  derives  its  name  from 
its  turn-of-the-century  legacy  as  “the  junction”  — 
where  golfers  crossed  over  Braddock  from  one  side  of 
the  course  to  the  other.21 

By  early  in  the  century,  suburbs  such  as  Home- 
wood,  with  its  rich  industrialists,  corporate  managers, 
engineers,  and  doctors,  were  giving  way  to  a new 
kind  of  suburbanization  featuring,  among  other 
things,  denser  housing  patterns.  Real  estate  specula- 
tors and  builders,  both  responding  to  and  fueling  this 
expansion  of  the  new  middle  class,  took  advantage  of 
existing  streetcar  lines  to  rapidly  develop  the  remain- 
ing open  spaces  along  Pittsburgh’s  eastern  perimeter. 
In  1914,  Frick,  who  by  then  had  lived  for  many  years 
in  New  York,  sold  his  vast  Park  Place  holdings  in  an 
effort  to  “clean  up”  his  Pittsburgh  affairs.22  Frick’s  act 
paved  the  way  for  Celeron  Street. 

The  land  traded  hands  among  several  prominent 
Pittsburgh  industrialists,  increasing  in  value  each 
time,  until  the  W.E.  Harmon  Co.  bought  the  prop- 
erty on  4 March  1915  for  $80,500.  The  Harmon 
company  had  distinguished  itself  in  this  new  style 
suburbanization  by  inventing  and  practicing  a 
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method  of  financing 
home  purchases  — 
substituting  a bond  for 
the  title  to  the  land 
that  reduced  risks  for  the 
developer  while  allowing 
buyers  to  make  small 
initial  payments  on  the 
property.  The  Pittsburgh 
agent  for  the  Harmon 
Co.  was  the  Porter  Beck 
Co.,  which  remained  in 
operation  until  1990.  J. 
Hamilton  Beck,  son  of 
Porter  Beck,  described 
the  company’s  subdivi- 
sion of  undeveloped 
land  from  its  early  effort 
on  the  city’s  eastern 
fringe  to  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  city’s 
northern  suburbs,  as 
always  being  geared  for 
the  “working  man.”23 
The  closest  that  these 
subdivision  planners 
came  to  brushing  up  against  Father  Lambing,  who  by 
1915  was  working  on  a new  history  of  Allegheny 
County,  was  through  the  W.G.  Wilkins  Engineering 
Co.  This  firm,  two  of  whose  principals  were  part  of 
the  small  membership  at  the  Historical  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  surveyed  the  land  and  drew  up 
the  plan  of  Forbes  Manor,  which  included  Celeron 
Street. 

The  precise  connection  between  the  street  and  the 
historical  Celoron  probably  was  lost  in  1980,  when 
Porter  Beck  Co.,  the  land  agent  associated  locally 
with  the  New  York-based  Harmon  firm,  destroyed  all 
the  plans  for  the  subdivision  it  had  accumulated  over 
the  past  80  years.24  I never  did  find  out  how  my  street 
got  its  name.  Yet,  the  legacy  of  where  I live  — in  fact, 
of  most  of  the  area  surrounding  Park  Place  in  w hat  is 
known  as  Regent  Square  — cannot  be  mistaken:  in 
the  twentieth  century,  the  estates  of  wealthy  industri- 
alists and  their  genteel  neighbors  w ere  gradually 
replaced  here  by  single-family  homes  often  built  by 
their  workers  — the  railroaders,  clerks,  and  trolley  car 
operators  who  became  America’s  sprawling  consumer 


Father  Lambing  died  in  1918.  A few  years  later,  in 
1921,  his  translation  of  Celoron’s  journal  wrould  be 
reprinted  in  a volume  almost  always  cited  afterward  in 
any  discussion  of  Celoron.26  The  English  spelling  of 
his  name  would  prevail  on  the  streets  and  towns  of 
this  country  named  for  him. 

And  the  mystery  of  the  plates  and  the  historic 
Celoron  would  continue  to  capture  the  imagination 


At  a 
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T-HE  B£AR.SR.  OF  L&ADE-N  PLATES. 


APTAIN  CELORCN  DE  BIENVILLE  on  or- 

ders  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere, 

Governor-General  of  New  France,  voyaged 
down  the  valleys  of  fho  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio 
in  the  summer  of  S749.  Here  and  there  he  buried 
leaden  plates  which  claimed  the  territory  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XV  of  France. 

NE  of  these  plates  Celoron  buried  a few 
miles  below  Franklin;  one  at  the  mouth  'of 
the  Mdnongahela;  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha.  The  last  plate  was  buried  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami.  Celoron  left  his  canoes 
there  and  went  back  to  Canada  by  way  of  De- 
troit. 


T WAS  the  burial  of  these  plates  along  La 
Belle/  Riviere  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
war  between  England  and  France  in  Amei 


CAPTA  in 


BIENVILLE 
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History  on  My  Doorstep 


Opposite  pope:  From  a regular  feature  called 
“30-second  glimpses  of  Famous  Pitts- 
burghers,” in  the  Pittsburgh  Press , March 
31,  1933.  Single  family  housing  and  du- 
plexes from  the  late  1910s  dominate  Cel- 
eron Street  in  Pittsburgh’s  Regent  Square 
area. 


of  seekers  of  historical  treasure.  At  the  “Always  a 
River  Public  History  Conference”  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  Spring  1991,  I met  a husband  and  wife  searching 
for  the  sixth  plate  Celoron  buried  near  the  Miami 
River  in  Ohio.  She  related  to  me  the  vision  of  a local 
pastor  and  his  wife  “who  have  this  gift.”  In  a vision, 
the  pastor  had  seen  the  lead  plate  caught  in  a tangle 
of  tree  roots  in  the  mud  beside  the  Ohio  River.  In  a 
later  vision,  she  recounted,  he  had  seen  the  roots  but 
the  plate  was  washed  away.  (I  heard  about  this  vision 
well  before  I read  about  the  event  mentioned  earlier, 
said  to  have  happened  160  years  ago  in  Warren 
County,  Pa.) 

As  with  those  who  seek  the  plates,  the  evidence 
needed  to  end  my  search  for  the  confluence  of 
Celoron  and  his  street  had  been  washed  away  — 1 0 
years  ago  by  someone  at  Porter  Beck  Co.  Still,  this 
humble  street  reveals  a part  of  the  rich  history  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  markers  and  chroniclers  of 
Celoron’s  journey  planted  the  seeds  of  an  apprecia- 
tion oflocal  history  in  our  region  — whether  it  be  a 
plate  waiting  to  be  found  or  a new  perspective  on  the 
physical  and  cultural  foundations  of  our  daily  lives. 

My  search  for  Celoron  enmeshes  me  in  a dialogue 
that  continues  when  I walk  down  my  Celeron  Street 
every  day. 
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Portrait  of  Braeburn 

by  Sue  Wrbican 


Braeburn  is  a small  community  on  the  Allegheny  River  at  Lock 
and  Dam  #4,  near  Tarentum,  Pa.  It  sprang  up  around  1897 
when  a small  steel  mill,  coal  mine  and  railroad  were  built. 
Although  the  mine  and  tracks  are  gone,  the  mill  remains  in 
operation  and  so  does  the  town  around  it.  My  mother  was 
raised  there  and  I went  with  her  frequently  on  visits  to  relatives, 
most  of  whom  had  many  stories.  The  reason  for  doing  this 
project  was  to  preserve  these  stories  (most  not  from  relatives) 
because  things  change  fast.  What  follows  are  excerpts  from 
interviews  conducted  in  1990;  each  text  block  is  something 
said  by  a different  person  that,  when  put  together,  forms  a 
roughly  chronological,  general  history  of  the  town  through 
about  1945.  Later  on,  there  are  poems  that  1 constructed  from 
individual  interviews.  This  was  all  a collaborative  effort,  as  the 
participants  made  choices  of  their  own  regarding  what  they 
shared.  I am  grateful  to  them. 

BRAEBURN  was  a prosperous  little  town.  The  mill 
was  good.  The  mill  started  in  1897. 

A barn  began  to  burn  and  the  horses  began  to  bray,  so 
they  called  it  Braeburn. 

When  I come  to  Braeburn,  I must  of  been  about  six  years 
old  ’cause  my  brother  was  born  in  1901  and  I remember 
him  being  born.  The  woman  was  in  the  bed  watching 
mother.  That  was  the  duty  of  the  mid-wife,  talcing  care 
of  all  pregnant  women  there.  You  never  knew  of  a 


Sue  Wrbican  is  a photographer  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh’s Center  for  Instructional  Resources.  A Brackenridge 
Fellowship  from  Pitt’s  Honors  College  helped  make  this 
project  possible. 


doctor.  Nobody  knew  about  doctors.  If  you  was  sick, 
you  had  to  use  your  own  treatments  like  we  used  to  use. 
Herbs,  you  know.  Cook  all  kinds  of  herbs. 

In  them  days  everything  was  hard.  To  even  save  money 
or  anything.  And  it  was  just  the  same  way  with  my 
mother.  She  kept  boarders  and  worked  hard.  Washin’ 
their  clothes  on  a washboard  and  them  heavy  underwear 
they  used  to  wear. 

Everybody  had  a cow  or  pigs  or  somethin’  in  Braeburn. 
LTsed  to  kill  pigs.  They’d  stab  the  pig  in  the  gut,  in  the 
neck,  and  catch  the  blood  and  then  they  would  fry  it. 
Then  they’d  eat  it.  Everybody  down  there  had  one  in  the 
alleys.  There  used  to  be  a pasture  down  by  the  river.  I was 
swimmin’  down  there  and  a cow  got  out.  A train  come 
and  hit  it.  Knocked  it  down  and  it  died. 

The  peddlers  would  eome  with  things  in  the  big  suit- 
eases.  Straps  on  the  suitcases  and  have  it  on  their  back. 
They  wold  come  by  train  or  somehow  and  they  would 
come  with  material.  Like  bedclothes  or  your  men’s 
clothes,  your  children’s  clothes  in  that  there  suitcase. 
That’s  how  the  women  got  to  buy  their  stuff  because 
they  didn’t  go  shoppin’  like  we  go  shoppin’.  Mostly  they 
were  just  tied  down  to  their  homes,  to  the  work.  Keepin’ 
the  boarders  and  cookin’  for  them  and  doin’  their 
clothes.  And  you  know,  when  there  were  boarders, 
they’d  bring  their  booze.  They’d  have  a gallon  of  booze 
by  their  beds. 

Ben  Franklin  Coal  Company  was  the  name  of  the  mine. 
When  they  went  on  strike  that  was  a really  wild  town. 
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Back  in  the  ’20s  when  they  went  on  strike  they  had  the 
scabs.  Streets  was  lined  with  wives  of  all  the  coal  miners 
throwin’  apples  and  oranges  at  the  coal  miners,  poor 
guys. 

They  had  a ball  team  in  the  steel  mill.  If  you  was  a good 
ball  player,  they’d  give  you  a good  job. 

During  the  Depression  it  became  very  difficult  because 
people  that  had  come  and  bought  from  you,  when  they 
had  the  money,  you  couldn’t  say  “no”  to  them  when 
they  came  and  needed  a loaf  of  bread  or  a quart  of  milk 
for  their  children.  And  they  had  no  money  for  cold  meat 
to  pack  lunches  for  their  husbands  or  maybe  their  son 
had  gotten  a little  job  of  some  kind  to  help  keep  the 
family.  You  couldn’t  very  well  refuse  them  when  they 
had  been  your  previous  customers. 

Oh  I know,  yes,  I ’member  the  postmistress  of  Braeburn. 
The  county  would  send  her  extra  flour  and  extra  food 
and  she  would  distribute  it.  She  would  know  who 
needed  it.  So  I remember  that.  And  then  I remember 
they  started  the  school  lunches.  And  they  really  tried  to 
help  people.  They  gave  them  flour  and  some  of  the 
other  things  they  needed,  canned  meat. 

After  the  1936  flood  the  steel  mill  was  workin’  pretty 
good  and  they  started  hirin’  a lotta  people.  They  were 
gettin’  ready  for  the  second  world  war  1 guess.  They 
worked  pretty  good.  They  made  the  best  steel  in  the 
country.  Tool  steel. 

Well  the  mine  still  worked  after  the  flood,  though  too. 
They  cleaned  up  after  the  flood  and  then  they  would 
have  to  truck  the  coal  over  to  the  mill.  Well  then  later  on 
they  got  gas  furnaces,  gas  in  their  furnaces  and  they 
didn’t  need  the  coal.  And  the  coal  mine  then  closed 
down  later  on. 

I worked  on  hammers  and  in  the  mills  before  I moved 
down  here.  From  DuBois.  That  made  me  40  years  old 
when  I came  to  Braeburn  in  1941.  So  I decided  it’s 
better  working  conditions  and  more  money  that  I come 
down  and  go  back  at  the  old  trade  that  I knowed  in  my 
younger  days.  Hammerman.  Forge  steel.  Take  hot  steel 
and  forge  it  into  different  shapes,  sizes  and  anything. 


me  to  retire  in. 

At  that  time  you  could  go  into  the  mill.  It  was  open  to 
anybody.  It  wasn’t  fenced  off.  I took  my  dad’s  lunch. 
Right  where  my  dad  was  workin’,  like  at  the  boiler  there. 
Stood  there  and  watched  him.  My  brothers  walked  in 
and  watched  him.  And  he’d  tell  me  what  he’s  doin’,  you 
know,  when  he  was  firing  into  the  boilers  and  that. 

They  never  wore  hardhats,  those  guys.  They  didn’t 
know  what  hardhats  were.  They  had  these  old  cotton 
workcaps  on.  Heavy  clothes  because  of  the  sparks  and 
stuff.  But  no  safety  clothing  because  they  didn’t  know 
what  safety  clothing  was. 

I watched  Yazo  work  on  the  hammer.  John  was  on  the 
hammer  workin’.  I'd  stand  there  and  watch  him.  If  you 
wanted  to  do  something  in  the  evening,  you  could  go 
over  there  and  watch  what  they  were  doin’,  d ry  to  get 
into  a mill  now,  huh? 

In  those  days  you  did.  It  was  like,  “Oh,  this  is  for  mv 
dad.”  They  knew 
who  you  were. 

“Okay,  lie’s  over 
there.”  They’d  be 
hollerin’  ’cause  it 
made  so  much 
noise.  And  then 
Dad  would  stop 
whenever  he  w'as 
able  to  stop  and 
show  you  where 
to  put  the  buck- 
et. And  then 
you’d  leave.  I 
only  had  to  do 
that  a c o u p 1 e 
times.  Oh,  maybe  it  was  because  he  was  workin’  over 
time.  During  the  war,  that’s  it.  They  had  to  work  an 
awful  lot  of  overtime.  Those  mills  w'ere  day  and  night 
during  the  w;ar.  That’s  what  it  was.  I would  have  to  take 
Dad’s  supper  down  to  him.  Yeah,  because  they  never 
even  left  the  place.  They  just  stayed  there  and  worked 
double  shifts.  It  was  nothin’  for  them  to  work  double 
shifts. 


Opposite  page : The  Braeburn  Hotel,  c.  1910, 
served  as  a sort  of  unofficial  community 
center  for  many  years.  Above'.  Braeburn,  from 
the  Tarentum  side  of  the  river,  c.  1920. 


Braeburn  was  at  one  time  a big  summer  resort.  There 
was  called  Stumpy  Beach.  And  the  river  was  lower.  Way 
lower  than  it  is  right  now.  And  they  had  oak  poles 
stickin’  up  and  they  had  a little  one  room  cabin  on  top. 
People  would  rent  ’em  and  they’d  get  a cabin  for  the 
summer  and  they  had  boats  down  below  that.  That  big 
flood  that  come  through  there  knocked  everything  out 
of  there. 

I decided  if  Braeburn  was  good  enough  to  give  me  a 
good  livin’,  me  and  my  family,  it  was  good  enough  for 


My  father  used  to  come  home  for  lunch  ’cause  he  was 
close  to  the  mill.  He’d  be  growling  the  wind’s  blowin’ 
the  wrong  direction.  It  was  blowin’  down  over  the  hill 
and  across  the  river.  They  had  these  coal  fired  furnaces 
with  a big  smoke  stack  and  there  was  a damper  on  the 
top.  The  wind  was  causing  a down-draft.  The  furnace 
wasn’t  getting  hot  enough.  And  you  had  a hard  time 
getting  the  steel  hot  enough.  He  knew  what  he  wanted. 
If  there  was  a up-draft,  the  furnace  was  drawing  real 
good.  He  said  when  it’s  coming  from  Chicago,  that 
meant  from  across  the  river.  Then  he  knew  right  away. 


IS 
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THE  Welsh  family  run  the  hotel.  In  the  early  years  of 
Braeburn  the  hotel  was  the  only  place  in  town  where 
you  could  use  a phone.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welsh  and  their 
daughter  run  the  place.  Elizabeth  was  their  daughter. 
They  were  so  nice  about  letting  people  come  in  and  use 
the  phone  anytime. 

They  had  a bar  in  there.  Then  they  had  rooms  upstairs. 
I think  only  once  I was  in  there.  All  I know  they  had  the 
room  upstairs  and  they  said  they  took  the  women 
upstairs.  At  that  time  I didn’t  know  what  they  were 
talkin’  about.  I didn’t  know  why  they  took  women 
upstairs.  What  for?  What  do  I know? 

The  hotel?  Well  I was  never  upstairs.  I was  only  in  a 
couple  rooms  like  the  one  where  the  bar  was.  I was  in 
there  a few  times  and  then  over  on  the  other  end  of  the 
building,  like  where  you’d  go  in,  you  call  it  a vestibule. 
I know  the  place  was  kept  clean.  The  Welshes  were  a 
good  family  and  they  kept  it  clean.  And  they  had  good 
food.  So  it  was  a good  place  to  stay. 

Oh  yeah,  I went  in  there.  Too  many  guys  in  there. 
They’d  start  a fight  with  you.  I didn’t  like  it  in  there. 

That’s  where  they’d  have  their  activities,  like  I said. 
Spend  their  times  in  the  hotel,  this  Braeburn  Hotel,  and 
in  the  pool  room,  but  mostly,  they  were  the  older  folk 
that  would  be  for  the  hotel.  Drinking,  you  know.  Some 
o’  them  would  get  so  drunk  that  they  couldn’t  make  it 
home.  Wherever  they’d  fall  over  in  the  ditch  or  some- 
where, well,  they’d  just  lay  there.  And  when  the  families 
seen  it  was  gettin’  late  they  went  after  them.  A lot  of 


times  even  the  kids  were  sent  after  [them].  They’d  take 
a wheelbarrow  and  go  down  and  get  their  father  and 
bring  him  home. 

I’d  say  it  was  just  nice.  Comfortable.  And  it  was  right 
across  the  tracks  from  the  Braeburn  Steel  so  handy  for 
the  fellows  that  lived  there. 

I remember  one  incident.  There  was  an  old  fella  lived 
out  the  road  and  he  liked  his  drinkin’  pretty  good.  He 
come  in  one  night  pretty  well  loaded  when  he  got  here 
and  rode  his  horse  right  into  the  bar. 

There  was  quite  a number  of  men  that  lived  there.  Ike 
Pugh  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  ones.  Well,  he 
liked  his  “tea”  pretty  good  and  I ’member  him  one  time, 
there  was  a “doll”  come  to  town  and  they  got  pretty 
chummy  so  they  decided  to  get  married.  So  he  rented  a 
little  house  down  the  road  here  on  the  hill  and  one  night 
things  didn’t  go  too  good  with  ’em.  Ike  started  shootin’ 
at  her.  He  was  gonna  eliminate  her.  She  come  runnin’ 
to  our  house,  just  panic  stricken,  you  know.  She  was 
tryin’  to  save  her  hide  and  she  left  town  pretty  quick. 

Before  the  flood  they  were  goin’  pretty  strong  then. 
They  were  goin’  very  good.  They  had  a lot  of  boarders. 
People  that  stayed  there  then  they  would  eat  at  the 
hotel,  you  know,  they  had  a room  upstairs.  And  some  of 
the  millworkers  would  come  over  to  the  hotel  and  get 
their  meal  at  noontime. 

In  the  pool  room  they  used  to  shoot  pool.  They’d  play 
people  for  money.  You’d  get  two  pills.  Say  you  got  a [pill 
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numbered]  4 and  a 5.  Well,  you  keep  one  and  you  throw 
one  in  for  a break  when  you  shoot.  Say  you  have  a 1 and 
a 15.  You  wanna  keep  the  1 and  you  wanna  shoot  a 15. 
So  1 be  no  good.  That’s  what  I figure,  ’cause  you  gotta 
go  rotation  as  you’d  shoot.  You  shake  ’em  pills  out. 
You’d  get  two  pills  and  you’d  keep  one  and  shoot 
whatever  you  had.  There’s  lotsa  gamblin’  there.  Lotta 
people  in  there.  They  had  five  in  there  once.  And  we 
used  to  play  cards  in  the  hotel  in  there.  Gamble.  You’re 
not  allowed  to  gamble.  They’d  do  it  anyhow.  The  guys 
from  the  dairy  farm  used  to  come  down.  They  thought 
they  was  cowboys.  They  tried  to  take  a horse  in  there.  In 
the  pool  room  and  the  hotel.  Either  one.  But  they 
couldn’t  do  it.  A fella  named  Shorty  and  the  other  was 
Joe  I think.  I used  to  go  up  the  dairy  farm  and  shoot 
pool.  They  had  a pool  table  up  there  and  I used  to  go  up 
there  with  Bill  Hawk.  We’s  goin’  to  school  then.  I’d  go 
home  and  mother  wanted  to  know  where  I was.  I told 
her,  “Ridin’  horse  up  the  dairy  farm!”  Didn’t  have  no 
automobile! 

You  could  buy  your  meal  in  there.  People  used  to  work 
in  the  mill,  they’d  come  over  there  and  eat.  Big  dining 
room.  Elizabeth  used  to  cook.  In  half  of  the  hotel  they 
had  little  booths.  You  know,  you  could  sit  in  there. 
You’d  want  a drink  and  then  they’d  bring  you  one  over 
from  the  bar. 

Oh,  that’s  my  second  home.  That  was  second  home  for 
everybody  that  worked  in  the  hammer  shop  or  worked 
in  the  mill.  You  could  find  the  biggest  share  of  the  guys 
stop  at  the  hotel  on  the  road  home  to  have  two  or  three 
beers  and  come  home.  It  was  just  like  they  show  in 
movies  now.  A hotel.  We  didn’t  have  them  there  row- 
dies. We  didn’t  have  them  fights  and  so  on.  We  jis  set. 

Set  around  and  talked 
about  work  and 
talked  about  what  we 
were  gonna  do  to- 
night and  talk  about 
one  thing  and  anoth- 
er and  say  about  peo- 
ple in  the  little  town 
here.  Pass  time  away, 
about  a half  or  three- 
quarters  before  we  go 
home  for  our  supper. 
Never  stop  on  the 
road  goin’  to  work. 
But  when  it  was  time 
to  go  home,  we  al- 
ways stopped  and  had 
a few  beers  and  talked 
things  over.  Talk 
about  people. 


A Braeburn  celebration,  believed  to  be  a christening,  c.  1920 


Say  Friday  night.  Pay  day  night.  We’d  stay  out  ’til  prettv 
late  hours  at  night,  (ist  listen  to  them  people  plavin’  old 
time  music  and  stuff  and  singin’.  Yah,  git  out  there  and 
hop  around  a while.  It  was  good  because  it  was  mostly 
people  you  got  acquainted  with  and  meet  there  even’ 
time  they’d  come  down  over  the  hill.  They  go  down 
there  and  get  the  old  pan  out  and  they  had  string  music. 

Well  then,  the  hotel,  it  staved  after  the  flood.  It  with 
stood  all  that  pressure.  But  they  didn’t  do  anything, 
though,  after  the  flood.  The  flood  actually  ruined  the 
building  because  they  didn’t  bother  with  it  after  that. 
There  was  less  need  for  it  because  the  men  that  worked 
in  the  mill,  most  of ’em  came  in  cars.  Most  of ’em  drove. 
And  they  would  get  rides  with  other  people  too.  Then 
there  was  a bus.  The  bus  would  come  whenev  er  they’d 
change  shifts.  A New’  Kensington  bus.  It  would  take  ’em 
back  to  New  Kensington.  The  hotel  sit  there  for  many 
years,  then  I think  it  was  torn  down. 


I Worked  that  mine  in  '36 

You’d  go  straight  in, 
you’d  sit  in  the  coal  car 
with  your  head  way  down. 

’Course  if  you  put  it  up 
you’d  get  it  knocked  off. 

You  w7ent  in  to  where 
you  had  to  go  to  work 
and  you  crawled  out. 

You  couldn’t  stand  up; 
wasn’t  that  high  — 

Three  foot  of  coal 
at  the  most. 

When  you  shoveled, 
you  was  on  your  hands  and  knees. 
You  worked  on  your  own, 
you  worked  on  tonnage. 

You  made 
You  got 

So  you  had  to  work. 

That  was  livin’. 

— Jessie  Liotta 
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The  Sokol  Slets 

And  then  the  Sokol  Slets  were  nice  when  we  had  ’em  down  there. 
That  was  every  year  we  had  a Sokol  Slet. 

And  it  would  be  different  groups  cornin’  in. 

Everywhere.  Cleveland,  Detroit. 

That  would  always  be  in  June.  1 think  the  last  Sunday  in  June. 
Whenever  they  would  start  the  Slet  they  would  have  the  main  march. 
They  would  line  up  everybody  from  different  towns  that  came  in. 
And  they  would  have  their  own  banner.  In  front 
they’d  have  the  little  girls  carrying  them 
and  the  rest  would  be  marching. 

And  Cleveland  would  be  playin’  a march. 

It  wasn’t  like  watchin’  the  Olympics  when  they  “march”  in. 

They  just  sort  of  stroll  in. 

You  really  had  to  march.  I mean  left,  rijyht.  Left,  rijjht.  You  marched. 
We  practiced  that.  We  had  to  learn  them  in  Slovak.  I couldn’t  speak 
Slovak.  1 didn’t  even  know  what  they  were  talkin’  about. 

Each  group  had  their  own  kind  of  drill  they  wanted  to  do. 

To  show  what  you  could  do. 

The  hand  drills.  They  were  to  music  and  they  weren’t  like  what  you 
see  in  the  Olympics  today.  Today  when  they  say  floor  exercises 
they’re  doing  tumbling  and  all  these  crazy  things.  Everybody 
would  be  doing  it  together  and  you’d  have  the  whole  field  covered. 
Everybody  was  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

What  we  learned  in  New  Kensington,  they  had  to  do  in  McKeesport. 
They  had  to  learn  in  Leechburg,  Tarentum,  everywhere. 

And  then  we  got  together  about  a month  before  our  big  Slet 
and  we  would  go  and  we’d  get  together  and  we’d  have  to  do  it. 

And  then  you  never  had  the  Slet  without  the  Dcseda. 

That  was  the  national  Slovak  dance. 

It  was  the  same  thing  every'  time. 

It  was  always  the  same  dance,  the  same  music. 

It  was  considered  a mark  of  honor  that  you  got  to  do  the  Deseda. 
These  guys  would  come  out  struttin’.  A thousand  petticoats. 

I still  have  my  outfit. 

Well,  the  Sokols,  that  was  a big  part  of  our  life. 

That  was  my  social  life.  I never  went  anywhere  ’til  I met  Johnny. 
Thank  God  for  the  Sokol  Camp.  That’s  how  I used  to  get  out. 

— Olc\a  Poz-cl  and  Annabel/  Jnriabka  Wrbican 
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WWII 

They  were  both  the  same  size 

Makin’  the  same  pay 

They  got  to  arguing  between  themselves 

accusing  one  another 

of  not  doing  his  work 

and  charging  the  furnace 

There  I’m  standing  with  a peel 

ready  to  charge  and  nothing’s  happening 

So  I got  mad 

Put  the  peel  down 

and  grabbed  ’em  by  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  banged  their  heads  together 
1 says  “Now  either  you  get  to  work 
or  get  outta  here.” 

They  looked  at  each  other 
and  picked  up  their  bars 
and  start  chargin’. 

Now,  they  say  that’s  coercion 
or  whatever  it  is 

But  I just  couldn’t  have  patience 

after  all, 

the  war  was  on 

I was  happy  I was  here 

rather  than  being  shot  at. 

— Andy  Piecka 


Above  left.  Emil  Hrivnak  and  Olga  Pozel, 
and  behind  them:  Jenny  Hrivnak,  left,  and 
Annabell  Wrbican.  That’s  Bea  and  Andy 
Piecka,  above  right.  The  Braeburn  Sokol,  c 
1938.  The  “Slet”  was  an  annual  competi- 
tion between  sokols  (gymnastic  organiza- 
tions with  roots  in  southern  Europe)  from 
different  cities. 
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Anna  Misiarik 


No  Radios 

We  had  lanterns  on  the  wall 
and  we  had  to  clean  them  globes 
so  they’d  be  clean  for  the  night 
to  show  us  the  bright  light  in  the  house. 

And  then  for  pastime 

there  was  no  radios.  There  was 

no  television.  So  we  kept  ducks. 

The  feathers  mothers  kept. 

We  useci  to  have  a long  table 

in  the  kitchen  along  the  wall  and  benches. 

Every  night  we  would  tear  feathers 

to  make  feather  beds  and  cushions, 

mostly  for  feather  beds 

because  with  the  coal  stoves 

that  heat  wouldn’t  go  all  through  the  house, 

like  upstairs  ’n  ’at. 

In  one  room  you’d  have  heat, 
in  the  other  you  wouldn’t. 

You  would  be  cold.  Many  times 
my  dad  would  sleep  in  the  other  room 
and  he  would  always  wake  us  up  and  say, 
“Get  and  fire  the  stove.  I’m  cold.” 


Estella  and  Howard  Hawk 


We  Got  Along 

I made  35  dollars  a month 
at  Braeburn  Post  Office. 

And  I noticed  if  I told  my  family 
I was  going  to  get  married 
they’d  talk  me  out  of  it.  See? 

So  I didn’t  take  no  chances. 

When  we  got  married 
things  were  very  cheap. 

A&P  coffee  was  13  cents  a pound. 

I don’t  think  we  used  coffee  then, 
but  maybe  we  did. 

Other  things  were  very  reasonable. 
For  five  dollars  you  could  get 
a whole  rumble  seat. 

We  had  a rumble  seat  in  our  first  car. 
We  could  get  the  whole  rumble  seat 
full  of  groceries  for  five  dollars. 


Al  Hawk 


Oh  Boy! 

I had  an  uncle, 
my  mother’s  uncle. 

He  rode  all  over 
hoppin’  trains. 

You  know, 
go  to  Florida 
or  wherever. 

He’d  jump  on  a train, 
go  to  Florida, 
come  back  here. 

His  dad  lived  in  Florida. 

I ’member  the  cinders 
in  his  eyes. 

He  could  hardly  see, 
blood  and  everything  else 
from  them  old  coal  trains. 
Oh  boy! 


Po rtra  it  of  B ra  elm  rn 


Fire  Truck  Poem 

They  needed  somebody  to  pick  the  truck  out. 
I seed  these  pictures 

and  visualized  how  good  that  would  look 

with  a hood  and  a cap 

like  it  was  on  trucks  in  them  days. 

Trucks  with  round  faces. 


They  said, 

“Gus,  you  look  around 
tell  the  dealers 
we’re  gonna  buy  a chassis 
to  make  a fire  truck.” 

Well,  it  happened  to  be 
I was  down  at  Johnson’s 
and  I talked  to  Johnson. 

And  Johnson  says: 

“It  must  be  a Studebaker  for  Braeburn. 
Tell  the  boys  up  there.” 

I come  home  and  told  the  boys. 

Told  them  how  much  it  was  gonna  cost. 
They  got  themselves  organized 
and  they  decided  it  would  be 
a Studebaker. 

We  took  it  up  to  Elmira,  New  York. 
They  put  the  pumps  on  for  us 
and  whatever  we  needed  on  there. 

It  looked  a beautiful  thing 
with  hoses  and  stuff. 

Lots  seemed  to  be  coinin’  along. 

I took  my  pension  in  ’65. 

They  had  to  get  a bigger  better  truck. 
They  had  this  one  up  for  sale 
so  I said, 

“I’ll  give  youns  that  lot  I got  out  here 
’side  the  fire  hall  for  the  truck.” 


They  gave  me  the  truck 
and  I gave  them  the  lot. 

I’m  still  plannin’  to  keep  the  old  truck 
over  there 

with  the  coal  dust  and  sparrows. 

It’ll  stay  there  as  long  as  I’m  here. 
Such  a nice  little  piece  of  equipment, 
and  in  its  day 

one  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 

I just  thought  I’d  git  it 
and  keep  it  like  it’s  a relic 
you  know. 


Gus  Heberlinjt 
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Maria  Povazan 


Christmas 

Yeah,  these  Slovaks  around  Christmas 
used  to  go  house  to  house  every'  night 
and  play  cards 
Play  for  walnuts 
They  didn’t  play  for  money 
Used  to  go  around  and  sing 
They  don’t  do  that  no  more 
— Emil  Hrivnak 
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Classic  Books  and 
Video  Tapes 


Announcing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  edition  of  a classic  novel  of 
immigrant  labor  in  America 

Out  of  This  Furnace 

Thomas  Bell 

With  an  afterword  by  David  P.  Demurest,  Jr. 

When  Little,  Brown  and  Company  of  Boston  published  Thomas 
Bell's  fourth  novel  it  was  hailed  as  a work  of  naturalistic  vigor  and 
clarity.  Fifty  years  later,  its  story  of  three  generations  of  an 
immigrant  Slovak  family — the  Dobrejcaks — still  stands  as  a fresh 

and  extraordinary  accom- 
plishment. 

The  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press  is  proud 
to  publish  this  commemo- 
rative clothbound  edition. 
It  is  illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs of  the  author, 
the  neighborhood  in 
Braddock,  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  family  lived, 
and  other  historical  pho- 
tos from  the  1890s 
through  the  1930s,  when 
thebookisset.  Since  1976 
when  the  Press  first  reprinted  the  novel,  Out  of  This  Furnace  has 
grown  steadily  in  reputation  and  popularity,  with  more  than 
95,000  copies  now  in  print.  It  is  used  in  more  than  300  college  and 
university  classrooms  across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Out  of  This  Furnace  is  an  important  document  of  our  ethnic 
and  industrial  history,  but  it  is  also  a superb  story.  The  writing  is 
strong  and  forthright,  and  the  novel  builds  to  a triumphantly 
hopeful  conclusion.  448  pp. 

□ $24.95  cloth  (3690-9) 


The  Greatest  Moments 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 
Sports  History 

From  Pitt's  1937  Rose  Bowl 
Victory  to  the  Penguins' 
Stanley  Cup,  this  compre- 
hensive video  highlights 
more  than  fifty  years  of  dra- 
matic moments  in  western 
Pennsylvania  sports  history. 
Color,  black  and  white.  VHS. 
58  minutes. 

□ $19.95 

Paths  to  Glory: 

The  Dramatic  Story  of 
Pitt's  First  Century  of 
Football,  1890-1990 

Color,  black  and  white.  VHS. 
60  minutes. 

□ $19.95 

Out  of  This  Furnace — 

A Walking  Tour 
of  Thomas  Bell's  Novel 

A video  walking  tour  of  present 
day  Braddock,  Pennsylvania, 
by  David  Demarest,  who  reads 
passages  from  the  novel  of  an 
immigrant  Slovak  family  and 
shows  their  real-life  settings. 
VHS.  Color,  black  and  white. 
20  minutes. 

□ $24.95 


The  Real  World  of 
Andrew  Wyeth 

This  documentary  video  is  an 
intimate  interview  with  the 
Pennsylvania  native  and  re- 
nowned artist,  intercut  with 
detailed  footage  of  his  paint- 
ings and  of  the  landscapes 
which  are  their  inspiration. 
VHS.  Color.  69  minutes. 

□ $39.95 

Mary  Cassatt — Impressionist 
from  Philadelphia 

Bom  in  Pittsburgh  in  1844, 
Mary  Cassatt  is  one  of 
America's  foremost  painters. 
This  video  traces  Cassatt's  ca- 
reer from  her  academic  art 
studies  in  Philadelphia, 
through  her  association  with 
Degas  and  other  impression- 
ists, to  the  triumphs  of  her 
own  mature  style.  VHS.  Color. 
30  minutes. 

□ $29.95 

Please  check  appropriate  boxes 
for  the  books  or  tapes  you  are 
ordering.  Return  entire  page  to 
place  order. 


UNIVERSITY 

For  quick  service,  call  the  Pitt  Book 
Center  with  MasterCard  and 
Visa  orders  412-648-1453 
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City  Beautiful, 


Design  Advocacy  and  Historic 
Preservation  in  Pittsburgh 


by  Roy  Lubove 


“And  when  the  heavens  rolled  away  and  St.  John  beheld  the  new  Jerusalem, 
so  a vision  of  a new  London,  a new  Washington,  Chicago,  or  New  York  breaks 
with  the  morning’s  sunshine  upon  the  degradation,  discomfort,  and  baseness 
of  modern  city  life.  There  are  born  a new  dream  and  a new  hope.  And  of  such 
is  the  impulse  to  civic  art.”  — Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  Modern  Civic  Art, 
or  the  City  Made  Beautiful , 1903 

“There  is  a New  York  lady  who  had  a Tuscan  father  and  an  English  mother  and 
has  been  married  to  an  American  for  most  of  50  years.  She  has  seen  the  old 
buildings  go  down  and  the  new  buildings  go  up.  Observing  a typical  apartment 
house  rising  on  York  Avenue  recently  she  asked  a workman,  in  Italian,  ‘How 
do  you  build  them  so  fast?’  KSenza  rispetto ,’  he  replied,  ‘without  respect.’”  — 
Ada  Huxtable,  Goodbye  History,  Hello  Hamburger , 1986 

o 

NE  of  the  great  American  pastimes  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  and  well  into  the  twentieth,  was  the  Pittsburgh  joke.  In  an 
issue  of  New  York’s  Daily  Graphic  in  1 882,  for  example,  we  learn  that 
“Pittsburgh  is  a place  where  the  inhabitants  breathe,  move  and  have 
their  being  in  soot  and  grime;”  it  is  a city  “where  the  smoke  is  so  dense 
that  a cyclone  would  only  scare  the  people  by  making  the  sun  visible 
for  a few  minutes.”  Willard  Glazier,  in  a volume  entitled  Peculiarities 


Roy  Lubove  holds  a joint  appointment  in  social  work  and  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  published  more  than  two  dozen  articles  and 
five  books  on  topics  in  environmental  studies  and  social  welfare  studies.  A new, 
revised  edition  of  his  1969  book,  Twentieth  Century  Pittsburgh:  Government, 
Business  and  Environmental  Change , forthcoming  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  rise  of  historical  preservation 
advocacy  and  its  significance  in  the  post-steel  era.  Lubove  is  active  in 
Preservation  Pittsburgh.  This  article  is  adapted  from  his  November  1991 
presentation  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pittsburgh  Archae- 
ology and  History. 
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of  American  Cities  ( 1885),  describes  a night  approach 
to  Pittsburgh  as  a “scene  so  strange  and  weird  that  it  will 
live  in  the  memory  forever.  One  pictures...  the  tortured 
spirits  writhing  in  agony,  their  sinewy  limbs  convulsed, 
and  the  very  air  oppressive  with  pain  and  rage;”  in  truth, 
he  adds,  “Pittsburg  is  a 
smoky,  dismal  city,  at  her 
best.  At  her  worst,  nothing 
darker,  dingier  or  more 
dispiriting  can  be  imag- 
ined.” An  article  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  in  1901 
speaks  of  the  “smoke  and 
steam  that  hang  in  a heavy 
black  canopy  close  above  the 
roofs  of  the  city,”  “the  dirtiest”  in  America.  And  the 
author  of  The  Personality  of  American  Cities  (1913) 
relates  the  woes  of  a New  York  girl  “who  has  been  living 
in  Pittsburgh  for  the  last  four  years”  and  complained 
“that  she  had  never  seen  but  two  sunsets  there.”1 

Finally,  in  this  same  spirit  of  defamation  are  the 
uncomplimentary  portraits  ofPittsburgh  by  H.L.  Menck- 
en, a subject  that  Edward  Iv.  Muller  explored  recently  in 
Pittsburgh  History.  “There  is  good  reason  to  doubt,” 
Mencken  asserted,  “that  pansies  would  flourish  along 
the  Monongahela,  particularly  within  sight,  sound  or 
scent  of  Pittsburg.  The  soil  there  is  of  a peculiar  quality, 
being  composed  of  almost  equal  parts  of  coal  dust, 
grease  and  garbage,  and  is  plainly  too  rich  for  small 
plants....”2 

I would  not  claim  that  the  origins  of  advocacy  for 
aesthically  pleasing  architecture  and  design  in  Pitts- 
burgh are  rooted  entirely  in  a reaction  to  such  ridicule, 
but  it  surely  played  a part.  In  fact,  one  can  date  architec- 
ture and  design  advocacy  to  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  local  defensiveness  over  the  find- 
ings of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  of  1907-08.  The  repercus- 
sions of  that  wholesale  condemnation  of  Pittsburgh’s 
social  institutions  included  the  creation  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Civic  Commission  in  1909  by  Mayor  George 
W. Guthrie.  A cooperative  endeavor  by  the  mayor’s 
office  and  the  civic  elite,  it  was  a kind  of  early  version  of 
the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Community  Develop- 
ment, with  a mandate  to  “plan  and  promote  improve- 
ments in  civic  and  industrial  conditions.”3  What  is 
pertinent  to  my  analysis  is  that  the  14  committees 
through  which  it  operated  included  one  on  city  plan- 
ning, and  a second  on  municipal  art  and  design. 

Civic  Commission  publications  included  a report  on 
City  Planning  for  Pittsburgh,  published  in  1910,  whose 
three  authors  included  the  famous  urban  designer, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.4  Issued  the  following  year 
was  Olmsted’s  masterful  study,  “Pittsburgh:  Main  Thor- 
oughfares and  the  Down  Town  District,”  which  out- 
lined both  a philosophy  of  civic  design  and  many 
proposals  for  concrete  improvement.  Fie  condemned 
the  indifference  to  Pittsburgh’s  waterfront  potential 
“for  recreation  and  as  an  element  in  civic  comeliness  and 


self-respect,”  and  challenged  the  ethic  behind  that 
attitude:  “One  of  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the 
short-sighted  and  wasteful  commercialism  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century  lay  in  its  disregard  of  what  might 
have  been  the  esthetic  by-products  of  economic  im- 
provement; in  the  false  im- 
pression.. . that  economical 
and  useful  things  were  nor- 
mally ugly;  and  in  the  vi- 
cious idea  which  followed, 
that  beauty  and  the  higher 
pleasures  of  civilized  life 
were  to  be  sought  only  in 
things  otherwise  useless.” 
Olmsted  cited  European 
cities  as  models  for  civic  use  of  riverfronts;  wherever 
people  could  sit  and  walk  near  the  water,  “the  result  has 
added  to  the  comeliness  of  the  city  itself,  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  people  and  their  loyalty  and  local 
pride.”5 

Olmsted  also  had  constructive  suggestions  about 
another  dramatic  but  ignored  asset  in  the  Pittsburgh 
environment.  He  complained  that  the  area’s  steep  slopes 
were  neglected,  unsightly,  slatternly,  and  recommend- 
ed that  the  city  assume  the  burden  of  their  maintenance, 
converting  them  from  public  nuisances  to  park  assets  of 
value  to  the  community.6 

At  this  point  one  must  move  beyond  Pittsburgh  in 
order  to  understand  why  significant  design  advocacy 
emerged  here  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  Other  than 
Pittsburgh-specific  considerations  — the  desire  to  reha- 
bilitate the  city’s  dismal  image;  the  existence  of  an 
affluent  middle  and  upper  class  whose  self-respect  would 
be  enhanced  by  gracious  or  monumental  architecture; 
municipal  government  not  overwhelmed  by  human 
service  obligations  and  thus  able  to  support  civic  art  and 
ornamentation  — Pittsburgh  was  influenced  by  nation- 
al developments.  Most  important  was  the  vision  embod- 
ied in  the  “City  Beautiful”  phase  of  American  urban 
culture. 

The  City  Beautiful  which  flourished  in  the  early 
twentieth  century  was  a compound  of  several 
environmental  and  cultural  developments  affecting  urban 
life:  the  park,  open  space  and  boulevard  planning  of  the 
post-Civil  War  generation  of  landscape  architects;  the 
long  tradition  of  village  and  municipal  improvement 
societies  which  encompassed  betterment  schemes 
ranging  from  tree-planting  advocacy  to  underground 
wires  and  billboard  control;  the  striking  vision  ofBeaux- 
Art  neo-classical  architecture,  civic  centers  and 
coordinated  planning  expressed  in  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  ofl893;  the  concrete  embodiment  of  those  visions 
in  the  McMillan  Commission  Plan  for  Washington, 
D.C.in  1902  (with  Daniel  Burnham  a connecting  link 
between  the  Chicago  fair  and  Washington  plans);  the 
aspirations  of  architects  and  other  trained  professionals 
to  exert  greater  influence  in  urban  development. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  dismiss  the  City  Beautiful  as 


The  City  Beautiful  was  an 
experiment  in  transcendence.  A 
broad  stratum  of  middle-  and 
upper-class  Americans  from  coast 
to  coast  was  engaged  in  a kind  of 
crusade  to  recreate  the  American 
city  as  a work  of  a 
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a superficial  or  cosmetic  approach  to  urban  design.  One 
of  its  leading  advocates,  Charles  Mulford  Robinson, 
argued  that  “civic  art”  stood  for  more  than  beauty  and 
ornamentation:  “On  how  many  sides  — moral,  physical, 
intellectual,  political,  and  economic  — does  an  effort  for 
beauty  in  towns  and  cities  touch  the  welfare  of  mankind!  ” 
The  economic  argument  was  “in  the  attraction  of  the 
wealth  and  culture  of  the  leisure  class  and  the  transient 
trade  of  tourists;”  the  philanthropic  “in  the  brightening 
of  the  lives  of  the  poor;”  the  educational  “in  the 
instructive  possibilities  of  outdoor  art;”  the  political  “in 
the  awakening  to  civic  pride.”  Although  elite-inspired 
and  -directed,  the  City  Beautiful  was,  nonetheless,  an 
inclusive  vision.  Robinson,  for  example,  argued  that  it 
was  not  enough  to  provide  tenement  districts  with 
“clean  and  well  paved  streets  and  frequent  playgrounds” 
in  the  name  of  hygiene:  the  spirit  of  “aesthetic 
renaissance”  had  to  descend  into  the  slums  and  nurture 
“artistic  impulses.”  Until  then,  the  civic  renaissance 
would  be  incomplete.8 

The  inclusiveness  of  the  City  Beautiful  vision  extend- 
ed to  the  past,  thus  linking  it  to  what  we  now  call  historic 
preservation:  “Splendid  public  structures  and  refined 
and  costly  private  work  give,  of  course,  new  glory  to  the 
visible  city  life;  but  we  would  not  have  our  villages  or 
cities  merely  new.  There  is  a beauty  of  age  hallowed  by 
history,  since  art  is  undying.  We  must  save  what  is  good 
from  the  legacies  of  earlier  days  if  we  would  secure  the 
completest  beauty  and  interest. ”y  He  praised  the  preser- 
vation of  New  York’s  beautiful  but  outgrown  City  Hall, 
and  the  storm  of  protests  in  1896  which  thwarted 
destruction  of  the  Bulfinch  front  of  Boston’s  State 
House.  Robinson  educated  contemporaries  on  progress 
in  historic  preservation  in  Europe:  the  London  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings;  the  French 
legislation  of  1887  which  required  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  fine  arts  to  designate  all  ancient  or 
classical  remains  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
preserve  and  protect,  and  also  in  France,  the  municipal 
and  national  historical  commissions  including  the  Com- 
mission du  Vieux  Paris,  established  in  1897.  There  was 
also  the  Royal  Commission  of  Monuments  in  Belgium 
which  protected  public 
buildings,  while  local  vol- 
untary historical  societies  at- 
tempted to  protect  private- 
ly owned  dwellings. 

In  the  City  Beautiful  vi- 
sion, every  detail  ofthe  built 
environment  had  to  be 
judged  by  the  test  of  civic 
art:  “If  drinking  fountains, 
for  man  or  beast,  band 
stands,  or  lavoratories  have 
the  conspicuousness  in  site 
of  a public  statue,  their  ar- 
tistic character  should  be 
scrutinized  as  rigidly.  Utili- 


ty Should  Not  Excuse  Ugliness.”10  A significant  exprcs 
sion  of  these  City  Beautiful  ideals  in  early  twentieth 
century  Pittsburgh  was  embodied  in  “A  Plan  for  the 
Architectural  Improvement  of  Pittsburgh”  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  ( livic  Improvement  ofthe  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  It 
envisioned  for  Pittsburgh  one  ofthe  key  design  objec 
tives  ofthe  City  Beautiful:  the  grand  public  square.  It 
had  in  mind  a downtown  location  “in  the  heart  ofthe 
municipal  and  business  district.”  The  civic  complex 
would  include  a colossal  monument  to  “one  of  Pitts 
burgh’s  heroes  or  benefactors”  and  would  be  bounded 
by  H.H.  Richardson’s  great  County  Courthouse  and 
Jail  on  one  end,  and  a proposed  new  city  hall  balancing 
it  on  the  other  end  on  Sixth  Avenue." 

It  is  significant  that  the  local  architectural  society 
attempted  to  strengthen  and  document  its  case  by  citing 
the  ambitious  plans  of  other  cities,  suggesting  an  effort 
to  persuade  Pittsburghers  to  overcome  the  negative 
image  of  their  community  by  an  architectural  and  design 
renaissance.  It  informed  locals  of  Cleveland’s  intention 
to  create  a civic  center  which  would  insure  that  city’s 
status  as  “one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  artistic 
cities  in  America.”  Chicago  was  developing  its  Lake 
Front  Park  including  “an  harmonious  group  of  beauti 
ful  buildings.”  Buffalo  was  working  on  a new  railway 
terminal  and  water  front.  The  civic  center,  of  course, 
would  materialize  not  downtown  but  in  Oakland,  where 
it  would  be  expanded  to  include  the  residential  section 
of  Schenley  Farms.  Conceived  by  Franklin  Nicola,  the 
Oakland  Civic  Center  was  to  be  a model  multi-nucleat- 
ed suburban  community  including  residential,  civic, 
cultural  and  educational  institutions.  It  w'as  an  arche- 
type of  responsible  capitalism  and  entrepreneurship, 
expressed  in  the  neo-classical  architecture  which  had 
dominated  the  Chicago  Exposition.  The  Oakland  com 
plex  as  defined  by  Montgomery  Schuyler,  America’s 
leading  architectural  critic  of  the  era,  included  many 
sites  still  prominent  in  Oakland  today:  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Forbes  Field  (gone),  parts  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Memorial,  Pittsburgh 
Athletic  Club,  the  University  Club,  and  Carnegie-Mel 

Ion  University.  More  than 
any  other  cits',  Pittsburgh 
had  created  a “real  civic 
center.”  It  possessed  an  “ar 
chitectural  excellence  and . . . 
architectural  impressive- 
ness” which  struck  a visitor 
with  “admiring  astonish- 
ment.”12 

The  City'  Beautiful  was 
an  experiment  in  transcen- 
dence. A broad  stratum  of 
middle-  and  upper-class 
Americans  from  coast  to 
coast  was  engaged  in  a kind 
of  crusade  to  recreate  the 


The  Masonic  Temple  is  part  of  an  historic  district  proposed 
for  Oakland  in  the  wake  of  the  Syria  Mosque  sale. 
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American  city  as  a work  of  art.  The  controlling  insight, 
expressed  by  Robinson  and  quoted  earlier  — “utility 
should  not  excuse  ugliness”  — inspired  improvement- 
minded  Pittsburghers  of  the  period  and,  not  least,  its 
architects:  “The  ugliness  of  the  majority  of  American 
cities  is  the  first  thing  which  strikes  a foreigner.  The 
ugliness  is  not  only  offensive  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  repellent 
to  the  soul.  Its  influence  upon  education  is  disastrous  to 
the  last  degree.  Men  need  beauty  precisely  as  they  need 
fresh  air  and  clear  sides.  To  condemn  them  to  live 
among  ugly  surroundings,  under  skies  blackened  with 


smoke,  is  to  deaden  their  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and 
to  rob  their  lives  of  one  great  element  of  interest  and 
dignity.”13 

For  exponents  of  the  City  Beautiful,  high  quality 
civic  architecture  and  design,  in  all  aspects  of  city  life, 
was  not  a mere  cosmetic  over  a leper’s  sores.  Environ- 
mental comeliness  was  endowed  with  moral  and  social 
significance,  and  in  this  sense  was  supremely  practical  or 
utilitarian.  Surveying  the  Oakland  Civic  Center,  one  is 
transported  back  to  a time  when  creative  architecture 
and  design  in  eveiy  detail  — civic,  commercial,  residen- 
tial — were  endowed  with  a moral  and  social  mission. 
They  were  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  squalid  industrial 
city,  and  would  be  life  enhancing.  The  people  would 
translate  into  their  own  lives  the  values  and  ideals 
expressed  in  their  civic  environment:  aesthetic  and 
cultural  achievement,  discipline,  rationality,  harmony, 
order,  pride  and  self-respect. 

Clearly,  there  is  a tradition  of  design  advocacy  in 
Pittsburgh,  one  which  is  rooted  in  the  national  urban 
culture  of  the  early  twenti- 
eth century.  This  context 
makes  comprehensible  the 
creation  of  a municipal  Art 
Commission  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1911.  The  act  creating 
the  commission  provided 
it  with  authority  to  approve 
any  work  of  art,  ornamen- 
tation, or  commemoration 
involving  the  city.  This  in- 
cluded the  design  of  any 
municipal  building,  bridge, 
lamp;  the  commission 
could  also  volunteer  advice 
to  private  property  owners. 

The  kind  of  submissions 
upon  which  the  commis- 
sion acted  included,  for 


example,  in  1912,  the  Murray  Avenue  bridge,  the 
pumping  station  at  Aspinwall,  the  Bloomfield  Bridge,  a 
U.S.S.  Maine  Memorial  Monument  (disapproved),  and 
the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Hospital.  The  commission 
also  addressed  itself  to  broader  issues  akin  to  city 
planning,  like  advocating  a plan  for  Point  renewal, 
zoning  and  districting  regulations,  and  need  of  a design 
for  the  section  of  Schenley  Park  between  the  Carnegie 
and  Forbes  Field.14 

I had  an  opportunity  in  1966  to  interview  George 
Baird,  then  a senior  research  analyst  with  the  City 
Planning  Department.  He  had  been  executive  secretary 
of  the  Art  Commission  from  1920  to  1933.  Baird 
maintained  that  the  Art  Commission  saw  in  bridges  the 
opportunity  to  make  its  mark,  encouraging  the  county 
as  well  as  the  city  to  submit  bridge  plans  for  evaluation. 
He  believed  that  its  outstanding  contribution  to  civic 
design  in  the  1920s  involved  the  ten  major  river  spans 
and  the  land  bridges  built  in  the  decade.15 

Another  manifestation  of  the  City  Beautiful  vision, 
incorporated  into  city  government,  was  a Shade  Tree 
Commission.  It  was  established  in  1909  and  included 
the  formidable  director  of  public  works,  E.M. Bigelow 
(as  one  of  the  three  commissioners).  Its  view  of  Pitts- 
burgh’s future  was  quintessential  City  Beautiful:  “The 
coming  generation  will  behold  the  wonderful  transfor- 
mation of  the  desiccated  scarred  hills  of  Allegheny 
County  reverting  to  their  former  glory  of  forested 
crown  of  green,  and  traversed  not  by  wagon  roads  of 
former  days  but  by  miles  of  boulevards  and  broad 
avenues  lined  with  symmetrical  rows  of  fruit  and  shade 
trees.”16  Programmatically,  the  Shade  Tree  Commis- 
sion assumed  a surprisingly  broad  mandate  for  civic 
betterment  and  beautification  — again  a reflection  of 
the  City  Beautiful  agenda.  It  determined  that  since  its 
jurisdiction  extended  from  curb  to  property  line,  then 
all  sidewalks  would  be  laid  in  place  as  specified  by  the 
commission.  It  intended  to  have  ornamental  lights 
placed  upon  residence  streets,  to  oppose  unsightly  poles 

and  signboards  along  streets 
where  trees  had  been  or 
would  be  planted,  and  it 
favored  taking  over  small, 
ugly  unused  plots  where 
convergent  streets  met  and 
beautifying  them  with  trees 
and  shrubbery. 

There  was  significant  de- 
sign advocacy  in  the  inter- 
war period,  but  it  was  advo- 
cacy by  example.  There  was 
no  national  cultural  or  de- 
sign movement  comparable 
to  the  City  Beautiful.  In 
Pittsburgh,  handsome  struc- 
tures like  the  Grant,  Gulf 
and  Koppers  buildings  per- 
petuated the  revivalistic  tra- 


Courtyard  in  the  Chatham  Village  superblock,  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. The  author  argues  that  all  cities  need  more  thoughtfully 
planned  areas  like  this. 
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dition  and  incorporated  a mix  of  gothic,  neo-classical, 
and  art-deco  style.  The  most  important  design  advocacy 
of  the  era  is  embodied  in  Chatham  Village  on 
Mt. Washington.  Here  a group  of creative  architects  and 
landscape  architects  blended  architectural,  ecological 
and  social  considerations  in  its  planning.  Design  objec- 
tives were  viewed  in  social  as  well  as  technical  or  narrow- 
ly economic  terms.  At  Chatham  Village,  a sophisticated 
superblock  subdivision  enabled  the  architects  to  group 
space  (usually  wasted  or  diffused  among  roads,  alleys, 
small  private  plots,  parking  spaces)  into  large  interior 
parks,  upon  which  the  fronts  of  the  homes  faced.  A 
differentiated  road  system  was  created  for  purposes  of 
economy  and  protection  of  the  residents,  especially 
children,  from  the  hazards  of  through  traffic.  The 
Chatham  Village  plan  exemplified  a commitment  to 
ecological  values:  the  natural  topography  was  regarded 
as  a precious  asset,  one  to  be  protected  and  utilized  for 
scenic  and  recreational  purposes,  among  others.  And 
consideration  was  given  to  the  incorporation  of  civic  as 
well  as  recreational  facilities  for  the  projected  popula- 
tion.17 

Modernism,  or  the  international  style,  made  limited 
progress  during  the  inter-war  decades,  but  it  would 
define  a new  architecture  and  urban  design  system  after 
World  War  II.  And  in  reaction  to  the  architecture  and 
design  principles  of  modernism,  which  I would  char- 
acterize as  urbanicide,  contemporary  historic  preserva- 
tion emerged  as  a counterforce. 

Renaissance  I in  Pittsburgh  possessed  an  implicit 
design  philosophy:  it  was  international  style  architecture 
combined  with  Corbusier’s  nightmarish  Radiant  City, 
executed  through  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority’s 
large-scale  clearance  projects.  In  another  context,  I 
described  the  modernist  ideal  of  architecture;  at  the 
outset,  perhaps,  modernism  as  promulgated  by  figures 
like  Loos,  Mies,  Corbusier,  and  Gropius,  was  liberating 
and  innovative.  It  aspired,  at  its  inception,  to  liberate  the 
architect  and  designer  from  the  constraints  of  the  past, 
encourage  the  use  of  new  materials  and  technology,  and 
to  express  this  liberation  in  new  environmental  forms 
appropriate  to  the  life  of  contemporary  society.  But 
modernism  degenerated  into  a suffocating  formalism 
and  radical  reductionism.  The  first  generation  of  mod- 
ernists, in  the  initial  flush  of  enthusiasm  and  idealism, 
revolted  against  history,  nature  and  organic  continuity: 
no  traditional  styles,  no  ornamentation,  no  complex 
social  fabrics  to  consider  and,  most  pertinently,  no 
sensitivity  to  the  cultural  dimensions  of  nature  and  open 
space  in  the  urban  fabric.  Life,  in  effect,  would  adapt  and 
live  up  to  a conception  of  art  and  form  -language  rooted 
in  a machine-inspired,  puritanical  architectural  aesthetic. 
The  straight  line,  right  angle,  cube,  barren  and  non- 
ornamented  facade,  and  concrete,  windswept  plazas 
were  endowed  with  moral  properties:  they  expressed  the 
architect’s  and  society’s  liberation  from  historicism  and 
nature.  Ultimately,  disastrously,  the  reductionist  aes- 
thetic of  modernism  was  all  too  well  suited  to  the  needs 


The  old  post  office  on  Pittsburgh’s  North  Side,  saved  from  destruction 
to  become  the  first  home  of  Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks 
Foundation,  now  houses  the  Children’s  Museum.  The  graffiti  refers  to 
the  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority’s  tendency  to  demolish  build- 
ings for  new  development. 

of  the  most  banal  contemporary  development.18 

So  defined,  there  is  a fundamental  conflict  between 
modernism  and  preservation.  This  conflict,  sadly,  was 
intensified  in  Renaissance  I because  Pittsburgh’s  re- 
demption was  conceived  in  terms  of  liberation  from  the 
past,  including  an  unsavory  environment:  liberation 
from  smoke,  from  floods,  from  blighted  residential  and 
commercial  structures,  from  a top  heavy,  aging  indus- 
trial economy.  In  essence,  Pittsburgh’s  very  survival  was 
dependent  upon  disassociation  from  its  history,  includ 
ingan  architecture  which  no  longer  symbolized  progress 
but  instead,  clutter,  which  had  to  be  eliminated. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  original  1964  edition  of 
Lorant’s  Pittsburgh:  The  Story  of  an  American  City,  was 
entitled  “Rebirth”  and  was  presumably  by  David  Law- 
rence as  told  to  John  Robin  and  Stefant  Lorant.  The 
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following  passage  does  capture  the  essence  of  Renais- 
sance I as  it  concerned  the  past  and  preservation  values: 

Pittsburgh’s  great  effort  has  been  to  remake  itself,  to 
change  as  fast  as  it  can  from  the  environment  of  the  old 
nineteenth-century  technology  into  the  sleek  new 
forms  of  the  future.  The  city  is  racing  time.  It  has  no 
inclination  to  look  back;  it  has  no  nostalgia  for  the  past. 
The  city  welcomes  tomorrow,  because  yesterday  was 
hard  and  unlovely.  Pittsburgh  likes  buildings  that 
glisten  with  stainless  steel  and  aluminum,  and  it  has 
little  time  for  the  niceties  of  architectural  criticism 
when  it  compares  what  it  gained  with  what  it  lost.  The 
town  has  no  worship  of  landmarks.  Instead,  it  takes  its 
pleasure  in  the  swing  of  the  headache  ball  and  the  crash 
of  falling  brick.  It  will  tear  down  bridges  without  a 
second  thought....19 

This  anti-historical,  anti-naturalistic  bias  and  the  Radi- 
ant City  pestilence  of 
Corbusier  would  find  ex- 
pression in  such  projects 
as  Gateway  Center,  East 
Liberty,  Lower  Hill  and 
the  Lower  North  Side 
( notably  Allegheny  Cen- 
ter), and  ultimately  the 
concrete  spaghetti  of  I 
279  slashing  through  the 
East  Street  Valley.20  Bou- 
levards and  parkways 
usurped  the  riverfronts  in 
the  Golden  Triangle  re- 
gion and  generally  the 
rivers,  as  sources  ol  recre- 
ational or  cultural  or  res- 
idential development, 
were  ignored.  The  prob- 
lem continued  up  to  the 
era  ot  the  Convention 
Center  and  Three  Rivers 
Stadium  which  might  as 
well  be  situated  in  the 
Mohave  Desert  as  in  a 
city  defined  by  its  riv- 
ers.21 

It  was  in  this  inhospi- 
table environment  that 
the  Pittsburgh  History  & 

Landmarks  Foundation 
was  established  in  1964. 

The  immediate  stimulus 
came  from  the  Urban  Re- 
development Authority, 
which  apparently  viewed 
the  North  Side  as  a labo- 
ratory for  the  realization 
of  Corbusier’s  sterile  uto- 


pia — the  city  of  high-rise  concrete  slabs  set  in  a 
wasteland  of  sterile  open  space  and  highways.  Thus  the 
Allegheny  Market  House  was  destroyed  in  1965  for  the 
apartment  high-rise  in  Allegheny  Center.  Nor  could 
Landmarks  save  several  Greek  Revival  homes  in  the  area, 
or  the  spectacular  Fourth  Avenue  Post  Office  (demol- 
ished in  1966),  or  the  Pennsylvania  RR  engine  round- 
houses at  Liberty  and  28th  Street,  or  Pittsburgh’s  only 
example  of  the  model  tenement  era  — the  Phipps 
apartments  on  General  Robinson  Street.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  not  only  saved  the  1 300  block  of  Liverpool 
Street  (where  it  all  started  in  the  course  of  a stroll  taken 
by  Arthur  Ziegler,  Jr.  and  Jamie  Van  Trump  one  winter 
day  in  1964)  but  played  a significant  part  in  preventing 
a URA  rampage  in  Manchester,  the  Mexican  War  Streets 
and  Allegheny  West.  Along  with  the  North  Side  neigh- 
borhoods, Landmarks  in  its  early  years  concentrated 
upon  creating  a historic  preservation  consciousness 
among  the  South  Side  Carson  Street  merchants  through 

a facade  restoration  pro- 
gram . 

The  character  of  Land- 
marks was  largely  shaped 
in  these  early  half-dozen 
or  so  years,  when  urban 
renewal  was  doing  to 
American  cities  what 
bombs  and  artillery  did 
to  European  cities  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Some 
key  elements  of  Land- 
marks’s preservation 
strategy  included: 

• A concept  of  itself  as  a 
local  preservation  agency 
which  was  all-inclusive. 
This  was  partly  a matter 
of  necessity.  There  was 
no  other  preservation - 
minded  organization;  it 
was  Landmarks  or  noth- 
ing in  Pittsburgh.  One 
should  remember  also 
that  no  machinery  of  mu- 
nicipal landmarking 
would  exist  until  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Historic 
Landmarks  Commission 
in  1979.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a multi-di- 
mensional strategy  was 
necessary.  It  would  en- 
compass advocacy  and  ne- 
gotiation, often  with  the 
URA;  preservation  pro- 
jects funded  and  managed 
by  Landmarks;  educa- 
tional programs  in  the 


A birds-eye  view  of  the  Oakland  Civic  Center,  mid-1991.  The 
Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association  is  in  the  foreground,  with  the  Syria 
Mosque  behind  it. 
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schools;  membership  recruitment,  publicity  and  tours  in 
the  interests  of  consciousness  raising;  surveys  such  as  the 
original  (and  first  ever)  countywide  survey  of  historic 
structures  in  Allegheny  County,  published  in  1967;  and 
through  its  architectural  historians-  lamie  Van  Trump, 
originally,  then  Walter  Kidney  — a continuing  series  of 
attractive  publications 
which  can  only  enhance 
preservation  consciousness 
in  the  community.22 
® Within  this  framework  of 
an  all-encompassing  pres- 
ervation organization, 

Landmarks  signified  a vital 
shift  in  the  character  of  pres- 
ervation theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States.  The  1960s  marked  a transition 
from  the  older  tradition  of  pietistic  preservation  to 
advocacy  and  developmental  preservation.  By  pietistic 
preservation  I mean  preservation’s  long  association  with 
house  museums  commemorating  social  or  political  no- 
tables, patriotic  sentiment  expressed  in  military  parks 
and  memorials,  historical  restorations  such  as  Williams- 
burg, Sturbridge  or  Deerfield,  and  a partiality  for  the 
colonial  era.  By  advocacy  I mean  all  activities  which 
promote  preservation  consciousness  as  well  as  efforts  to 
protect  buildings  and  districts  under  the  auspices  ot 
municipal  legislation. 

• Landmarks’s  emphasis  on  developmental  preservation 
signified  a radical  innovation  in  preservation  theory  and 
practice.  Never  really  a conventional  advocacy  organiza- 
tion, Landmarks  always  favored  an  economic  strategy  of 
preservation  (too  much  so,  some  now  claim):  recycling 
of  buildings  for  new  commercial  uses,  as  in  Station 
Square;  continued  viability  of  old  neighborhoods 
through  preservation -oriented  rehabilitation,  as  in  the 
North  Side  neighborhoods  where  Landmarks  acquired, 
remodeled,  sold  and  rented  property;  East  Carson  Street 
facade  improvements;  and  the  many  preservation  projects 
assisted  over  the  last  quarter-century  through  the  loans 
and  subsidies  provided  by  its  revolving  fund.  Although 
Landmarks  accepts  the  necessity  of  city  imposed  preser- 
vation, it  has  always  been  most  comfortable  with  devel- 
opmental and  market-oriented  preservation.  In  its  1975 
publication,  “Revolving  Funds  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion,” one  finds  this  revealing  analysis:  “[Architecture 
is  an  art  wholly  based  upon  continuing  utility,  and  that 
utility  is  in  turn  grounded  in  the  market  place.  When  you 
accept  that  circumstance  and  apply  the  techniques  of 
finance,  real  estate,  and  construction  to  the  problems  at 
hand,  you  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  forces  that 
destroy  buildings....  You  must  demonstrate  that  the 
buildings  arc  workable  as  well  as  beautiful.”23 

Although  Landmarks’s  Station  Square  is  a large- 
scale  demonstration  of  developmental  preservation,  Pitts- 
burgh has  benefitted  from  smaller  recycling  projects. 
Combining  economic  vitality  with  quality  of  life  en- 
hancement, these  include  the  Allegheny  Brewery  and 


Priory  on  the  North  Side,  the  Pennsylvanian  apartments 
(the  former  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station),  the  store- 
front facades  on  Carson  Street,  and  the  group  of  com 
mercial  structures  fronting  the  Monongahela  River 
downtown  known  as  “Firstside.”  The  historic  Bank 
Building  downtown  is  currently  being  recycled  for 

Carnegie  Museum  and 
Point  Park  College  library 
facilities.  These  projects  ex 
cmplify  the  Landmarks  con 
cept  of  preservation:  build- 
ings “must  be  made  to  op- 
erate consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  economics 
before  they  can  help  to  revi- 
talize human  beings,  to  give 
them  more  pride  or  more  pleasure.”24 

• The  success  of  Landmarks  in  developmental  preserva- 
tion, climaxed  by  Station  Square  beginning  in  the  late 
1970s,  is  rooted  in  a combination  of  audacity  (co- 
founder Ziegler  staked  the  reputation  and  future  of 
PH&LF  on  a project  many  considered  a likely  failure), 
the  creation  of  a revolving  fund  in  1966,  converted  in 
1985  to  a so-called  Preservation  Fund,  linkage  with  the 
social  and  economic  elites  of  the  community  and,  espe 
dally  in  Pittsburgh,  the  ability  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  powerful  foundation  sector  — increasingly  impor- 
tant in  the  post-steel  era  compared  to  government  or  the 
corporations  as  a source  of  social  and  cultural  funding. 
Ziegler  and  his  associates  recognized  this  at  an  early 
date.  It  was  Sarah  Mellon  Scaife  Foundation  money 
which  established  the  Revolving  Fund  in  1966,  Richard 
Scaife’s  Allegheny  Foundation  which  provided  the  mil- 
lions to  support  Station  Square  at  the  outset,  and  Scaife 
Foundation  funding  is  now  the  basis  for  the  proposed 
Riverfront  Park  for  Station  Square.25  This  ability  to  win 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  foundations  through 
evidence  of  concrete  and  successful  development  has 
enabled  Landmarks  to  dominate  the  preservation  agen- 
da in  Pittsburgh. 

• Landmarks  recognized  at  an  early  date  the  neighbor 
hood  organization  and  revitalization  potential  of  pres- 
ervation — what  I would  call  the  communitarian  poten- 
tialities of  preservation.  Although  one  might  differ  on 
details  of  Landmarks’s  role  in  the  North  Side  neighbor- 
hoods, there  is  no  doubt  that  Landmarks  believed  that 
it  was  pioneering  in  a new  kind  of  urban  renewal,  using 
architectural  preservation  as  a means  to  neighborhood 
social  revitalization  and  cohesion.  Ziegler,  in  1972,  for 
example,explained  that  the  neighborhood  work  was 
designed  to  develop  “in  all  these  people  a new  sense  of 
neighborhood,  with  restoration  of  the  houses  as  the 
unifying  denominator.”2''  Preservation,  in  essence,  be- 
comes the  basis  for  a new  strategy  of  community  orga- 
nization: “The  old  architecture  w ill  be  an  attractive  and 
binding  element  that  brings  people  from  different  back- 
grounds and  income  groups  together  in  the  quest  to 
create  a special  neighborhood....  Their  only  common 


The  1960s  brought  an 
end  to  preservation  efforts 
associated  purely  with  house 
museums,  military  parks  and 
memorials,  historical  restorations 
such  as  Williamsburg,  and 
partiality  for  the  colonial  era. 
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denominator  will  be  their 
devotion  to  their  historic 
buildings.”27 

This  was  an  important 
insight  in  the  early  years  of 
the  modern  phase  of  his- 
toric preservation,  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  nationally.  The 
objects  of  preservation  elicit 
considerable  affection  and 
commitment.  This  nurtures 
a greater  sense  of  identifi- 
cation with  a neighborhood 
or  community.  In  essence, 
through  historic  preserva- 
tion, a citizen’s  sense  of 
commitment  and  loyalty  are 
intensified.  He  cares  more 
about  the  community  and 
its  future  precisely  because  he  cares  more  about  its  past. 
A source  of  urban  decay  in  American  life  is  the  sense  of 
alienation  many  have  come  to  feel.  There  is  little  iden 
tification  with  the  community.  Historic  preservation 
can  play  a vital  role  in  counteracting  this  alienation. 
Thus  preservation  is  not  just  about  old  buildings;  it  is 
equally  about  the  sense  of  community  which  they 
nurture. 

An  intriguing  example  of  the  potentialities  of  preser- 
vation to  create  a community,  so  to  speak,  is  Calvary 
United  Methodist  Church  in  alliance  with  the  Alleghe- 
ny Historic  Preservation  Society  (AHPS)  on  the  North 
Side  (Allegheny  and  Beech).  Built  in  the  mid- 1890s, 
and  an  official  Pittsburgh  landmark,  the  church  boasts 
several  Tiffany  windows.  It  is  involved  in  a $3  million 
restoration  project,  and  seeks  support  (far  beyond  the 
congregation)  based  upon  its  architectural,  not  its  reli- 
gious significance.  In  April  1991,  the  AHPS  acquired 
Susan  Brandt  to  serve  as  Preservation  Director  in  collab- 
oration with  Calvary  Church.  She  had  previously  direct- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  Carnegie  Librarv  in  Brad- 
dock.28 


Despite  the  comprehensive  program  of  Landmarks, 
which  includes  a variety  of  advocacy  tactics,  there  is  a 
niche  in  Pittsburgh  for  a preservation  advocacy  group 
divorced  altogether  from  development  responsibilities29 
— like  Preservation  Pittsburgh,  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1 99 1 in  response  to  the  demolition  of  the  Syria  Mosque 
in  the  Oakland  Civic  Center.  Landmarks  is  obliged  to 
sustain  an  equilibrium  between  any  advocacy  role  and  its 
strength  as  a national  model  of  practical  preservation  — 
preservation  conceived  as  recycling  and  reuse  of  proper- 
ties on  a sound  economic  basis.  There  might  be  circum- 
stances, however,  where  vociferous  advocacy  might 
conflict  with  the  determination  of  Landmarks  to  avoid 
any  taint  of  romantic  impracticality.  As  Ziegler  ex- 
plained in  the  early  ’70s:  preservationists  somehow 
“frequently  become  identified  as  starry-eyed  idealists 


without  a notion  of  practi- 
cality, or  as  contrary  mind- 
ed, progress  stopping  in- 
transigents, or  at  best  well 
meaning  but  uninformed 
and  vaguely  dizzy  Roman- 
tics.... Preservationists  al- 
ways have  enough  obsta- 
cles to  overcome  without 
conveying  an  image  of 
general  perversity  and 
light-mindedness.”30 
The  issue,  I think,  is  the 
greater  flexibility  of  a pure 
advocacy  group  and,  par- 
ticularly, its  willingness  to 
politicize  the  issue  (as  did 
the  Committee  to  Save  the 
Syria  Mosque  in  winning 
the  support  of  City  Council).  If  not  for  the  fluke  of  a 
demolition  permit  being  issued  two  hours  before  the 
Mosque’s  nomination  as  an  historic  landmark,  that 
political  action  would  have  saved  the  building.31  ■ 


1 The  Daily  Graphic  (Sept.  29,1882),  636,  679;  Willard 
Glazier,  Peculiarities  of  American  Cities(  Philadelphia,  1885), 
332-31 ; Waldon  Fawcett,  “The  Center  of  the  World  ofSteel,” 
Century  62,  n.s.  40  (June  1901),  190;  Edward  Hungerford, 
The  Personality  of  American  Cities  (New  York,  1913),  181. 

: Edward  K.  Muller,  “Ash  Pile  or  Steel  City?:  H.L.  Mencken 
Flelps  Mold  an  Image,”  Pittsburgh  History  74  (Summer 
1991),  54. 

3 Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  “Plan  and  Scope”  (undated). 
Somewhat  resentfully,  the  commission  stated  that  the  Survey 
had  ignored  the  “civic  progress”  already  achieved  in  Pitts- 
burgh, but  hoped  that  its  findings  could  become  the  basis  for 
the  “most  fundamental  and  comprehensive  future  advance 
ever  yet  made  possible  in  America.”  The  Civic  Commission’s 
chairman,  H.D.W.  English  (1855-1926),  had  a significant 
influence  in  Pittsburgh’s  civic  betterment  efforts  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  He  operated  a successful  life  insurance 
business  in  partnership  with  his  brother  and,  later,  his  nephew. 
English  had  been  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  years  preceding  his  appointment  to  the  Civic 
Commission.  See  “H.D.W.  English,  Past  President  of  the 
Chamber  Dies,”  Pittsburgh  First  7 (April  3,  1926),  4. 

4 Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  “City  Planning  for  Pitts- 
burgh. Outline  and  Procedure,”  a report  by  Bion  J.  Arnold  of 
Chicago,  John  R.  Freeman  of  Providence  and  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Jr.,  Boston,  June  1910.  Adopted  by  the  commis- 
sion, Dec.  1909.  As  defined  by  the  authors,  city  planning  in 
Pittsburgh  “as  undertaken  by  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commis- 
sion, means  the  city  useful,  convenient,  economical  and 
healthful,  as  well  as  the  city  beautiful.”  (p.  5)  Issues  examined 
in  the  report  included  steam  railroads;  water  transportation 
and  flood  protection;  electric  railroads;  street  systems;  public 
lands  and  buildings;  water  systems;  sewerage  systems;  public 


Architecture  which  the  author  calls  “City  Banal”:  University 
Square  I and  II,  apartments  in  the  4600  block  of  Fifth  Ave., 
built,  according  to  the  manager,  in  1956-57  by  Marhoefer 
Development. 
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control  over  private  property  development;  smoke  abatement. 
It  also  included  a special  report  on  revision  of  the  Building 
Code. 

This  planning  document  led  to  city-commissioned  studies 
of  rapid  transit,  water  supply  and  sewerage  disposal.  Arnold’s 
sweeping  analysis  of  past  and  present  transit  issues 
recommended  that  the  present  generation  “rearrange  the 
more  or  less  haphazard  combination  of  streets  and  transit 
facilities  that  have  grown  up  within  the  city  and...  substitute 
therefore  a comprehensive  plan  for  both  the  city  and  its 
transportation.”  Bion  J.  Arnold,  “Report  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Transportation  Problem,  Submitted  to  Honorable  William  A. 
Magee,  Mayor  of  the  City'  of  Pittsburgh,”  Dec.  1910,  73. 

5 Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  “Pittsburgh:  Main 
Thoroughfares  and  the  Down  Town  District.  Improvements 
Necessary  to  Meet  the  City’s  Present  and  Future  Needs,”  a 
report  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  adopted  by  the 
commission  Dec.  1910,  21,  22. 

6 Ibid.,  109-111.  Despite  their  limited  possibilities  for 
recreation,  Olmsted  thought  that  slopes  of  lesser  gradients 
could  be  furnished  with  seats  and  terraces  so  that  neighborhood 
people  could  “stroll  and  rest”  and  enjoy  the  view.  (Ill) 
Olmsted’s  report  included  advocacy  for  both  large  “rural” 
parks  and  neighborhood  playgrounds,  recreation  facilities  and 
parks. 

7 A recent  overview  of  the  antecedents  and  aspirations  of  the 
City'  Beautiful  is  William  H.  Wilson,  The  City  Beautiful 
Movement  (Baltimore,  1989). 

“Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  The  Improvement  of  Towns  and 
Cities,  or  The  Practical  Basis  of  Civic  Aesthetics  [(New  York, 
1913),  4th  ed.  rev.,  originally  published  1901],  210,  211, 
289, 292.  Born  in  Ramapo,  N.Y.,  in  1869,  Robinson  grew  up 
in  Rochester,  graduated  from  college  there  and  lived  there.  A 
journalist  and  a writer,  Robinson  became  the  leading  apostle 
of  the  City  Beautiful  despite  lack  of  technical  training  in 
architecture,  planning  or  engineering.  Indeed,  he  became  the 
first  to  hold  the  University  of  Illinois’s  Chair  of  Civic  Design, 
in  1913. 

9 Ibid.,  200. 

10  Ibid.,  212.  And  in  their  American  Skyline:  Tlse  Growth  and 
Form  of  Our  Cities  and  TownsfNew  York,  1956),  Christopher 
Tunnard  and  Henry  Hope  Reed  paid  tribute  to  the  City 
Beautiful  era  as  a time  when  “Americans  made  amends  for  past 
errors. . . . Without  it  we  would  not  have  had  our  great  libraries, 
museums,  terminals  and  civic  centers....  It  was  the  age  in 
which  the  businessman  made  his  greatest  contribution  to 
American  culture  and  the  government  followed  his  lead.” 
(136) 

11  Majority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Civic  Improvement 
appointed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  1904,  “A  Plan  for  the  Architectural  Improvement 
of  Pittsburgh,”  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  America,  pages  not  numbered. 

12  Montgomery  Schuyler,  “The  Building  of  Pittsburgh,” 
Architectural  Record  30  (Sept.  1911),  229,  243.  The  Syria 
Mosque,  added  in  1915-16,  was  demolished  last  fall  by 
National  Development  Corp.  at  the  behest  of  the  University 
ofPittsburgh  Health  Center.  The  Mosque  had  accommodated 


many  of  Pittsburgh’s  greatest  cultural  institutions  over  the 
decades  — symphony,  opera,  ballet  — as  well  as  leading  jazz 
and  popular  music  performers.  This  desecration  of  the  historic 
civic  center,  following  the  demolition  in  recent  years  of  two 
architecturally  significant  churches,  and  the  construction  of  a 
banal  Holiday  Inn  and  office  building  across  the  street  from 
the  Syria  Mosque,  aroused  intense  opposition  from  a broad 
spectrum  of  citizens,  including  many  preservationists. 

I3“A  Plan  for  the  Architectural  Improvement  ofPittsburgh.” 

14  Art  Commission,  annual  report,  19 1 3,3-4;  Art  Commission, 
annual  report,  1912,  209;  Art  Commission,  annual  report, 
1915,  8;  The  Art  Commission  reports  were  issued  as  part  of 
the  combined  annual  reports  of  the  departments  and  offices  of 
the  City  ofPittsburgh. 

The  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  through  its  Art 
Committee,  had  initiated  the  movement,  early  in  1910,  to 
create  an  art  commission  akin  to  those  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  effort  was  supported  by  such  civic  agencies  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Art  Society,  the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County, 
and  the  Beautification  Committee  of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Association.  See,  “An  Account  of  the  work  of  the  Art 
Commission  of  the  City  ofPittsburgh,  From  its  Creation  in 
191  1 to  January  1st,  1915.” 

15  According  to  Baird,  the  City  Planning  Commission 
accomplished  little  in  its  early  years  outside  the  zoning  ordinance 
of  1923.  Disenchantment  with  its  performance,  Baird 
maintained,  precipitated  the  creation  ofthe  Citizens  Committee 
on  City  Plan  in  1918. 

16  Shade  Tree  Commission,  annual  report,  1912,  843  (in 
“Annual  Reports  of  the  Executive  Departments,  City  of 
Pittsburgh,  Year  ending  January  31,  1913”). 

17  The  origins,  financing  and  design  of  Chatham  Village  are 
examined  in  Roy  Lubove,  Twentieth  Century  Pittsburgh: 
Government , Business  and  Environmental  Change  (New  York, 
1969). 

18  Roy  Lubove,  “Landscape,  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Community  Development  in  American  Life,”  Journal  of 
Social  History  24  (Winter  1990).  Critiques  of  modernism 
include:  Brent  C.  Brolin,  The  Failure  of  Modern  Architecture 
(New  York,  1976);  Peter  Blake,  Form  Follows  Fiasco:  Why 
Modern  Architecture  Hasn 't  Worked  ( Boston,  1 977 );  Robert 
Venturi,  Complexity  and  Contradiction  in  Architecture  [New 
York,  1966)  and,  with  Denise  Scott  Brown  and  Steven 
Izenour,  Learning  From  Las  Vegas(  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1 972 ). 
Iconoclastic  and  inimitable  is  Tom  Wolfe,  From  Bauhaus  to 
Our  House  (New  York,  1981).  Henry  Hope  Reed,  Jr.,  The 
Golden  City( Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1959),  portrays  the  banalities 
of  modernism  in  a series  of  pictorial  contrasts  in  New  York 
City:  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  facade  against  that  ofthe 
Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal;  the  original  wing  of  the  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery  against  the  new'  wing  designed  in  1953 
by  Louis  I.  Kahn;  the  curves  and  swirls  of  the  cast  iron 
lampposts  dating  from  the  1890s  against  the  characterless 
stainless  steel  variety  of  today. 

19  Stefan  Lorant,  Pittsburgh:  The  Story  of  an  American  City 
(Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1964),  373. 

20  Corbusier’s  design  philosophy  is  examined  in  Robert 
Fishman,  Urban  Utopias  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Ebenezer 
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Howard,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  Le  Corbusier  ( New  York, 
1977). 

21  Some  meritorious  proposals  for  riverfront  uses  appeared  in 
“A  Master  Plan  for  the  Development  of  Riverfronts  and 
Hillsides  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  July,  1959,”  prepared  by 
Griswold,  Winters,  and  Swain,  under  the  direction  of  the  city’s 
parks  and  recreation  department.  These  included  a north 
shore  walk  and  drive  along  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  conversion 
of  Herr’s  Island  ( now  Washington’s  Landing)  in  the  Allegheny 
River  into  an  island  recreation  park  akin  to  Skansen  in  Stockholm 
or  Tivoli  in  Copenhagen.  But  the  fundamental  premise  of  the 
report  was  flawed:  “Most  of  the  flat  land  adjacent  to  the  rivers 
must  continue  to  be  occupied  by  the  industry  and  commerce 
which  support  the  city.  However,  the  rivers  can  provide  an 
additional  opportunity  for  recreation  without  detracting  from 
industry.”  (5) 

An  analysis  of  design  flaws  in  Pittsburgh  development 
noted  that  “not  a single  street  in  Pittsburgh,  nor  building  for 
that  matter,  is  effectively  designed  to  recognize  the  proximity 
or  significance  ofwater,  and  few  therefore  receive  the  reflective 
benefits  which  are  the  rewards  of  water  consciousness.”  Patrick 
Horsbrugh,  “Contrast  in  Urban  Design,”  Landscape 
Architecture  53  (April  1963),  197. 

22  PH&LF  publications  which  broadly  survey  the  region’s 
architectural  heritage  include:  James  D.  Van  Trump  and 
Arthur  P.  Ziegler,  Jr.,  Landmark  Architecture  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania ( Pittsburgh,  1967);alater  survey,  Walter 
C.  Kidney,  Landmark  Architecture:  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County  (Pittsburgh,  1985);  James  D.  Van  Trump,  Life  and 
Architecture  in  Pittsburgh  (Pittsburgh,  1983);  and,  in 
celebration  of  Landmarks’s  25th  anniversary,  Walter  C.  Kidney, 
Past  Still  Alive  ( Pittsburgh,  1989).  Landmarks  also  recently 
published  a history  of  the  300-acre  Allegheny  Cemetery, 
written  by  Kidney.  Landmarks  also  regularly  distributes  a 
profusely  illustrated,  informative  newsletter  to  its  members. 

23  Arthur  P.  Ziegler,  Jr.,  Leopold  Adler,  II,  Walter  C.  Kidney, 
Revolving  Funds  for  Historic  Preservation:  A Manual  of  Practice 
(Pittsburgh,  1975),  107. 

24  Ibid.,  107.  Many  of  the  preservation  recycling  efforts  in 
Pittsburgh  received  assistance  from  Landmarks’s  revolving 
preservation  fund. 

^ The  52-acre  (originally  41-acre)  Station  Square  project 
adjoins  the  Monongahela  River  on  the  South  Side.  Originally 
the  property  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  RR,  Station 
Square  demonstrated  on  a large  scale  that  a community’s 
history  did  not  have  to  be  destroyed  in  the  name  of  economic 
progress  — one  could  have  both  in  the  form  of  creative 


recycling. 

26  Arthur  P.  Ziegler,  “Implications  of  Urban  Social  Policy:  The 
Quest  for  Community  Self-Determination,”  in  Norman 
Williams,  Jr.,  Edmund  Kellogg, Frank  B.  Gilbert, eds.,  Readings 
in  Historic  Preservation:  Why ? What?  How?  ( New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  1983),  307. 

27  Arthur  P.  Ziegler,  Jr.,  Historic  Preservation  in  Inner  City 
Areas:  A Manual  of  Practice  (Pittsburgh,  1974),  1st  rev. ed., 
57-58 . 

28  According  to  Brandt,  AHPS  membership  increased  from  19 
in  April  to  1 50  by  November  1 99 1 . The  estimated  $3  million 
restoration,  she  points  out,  will  include  interior  renovations  in 
the  spirit  of  1895.  Susan  Brandt  letter  to  author,  Nov.  16, 
1991. 

Calvary  Church  seeks  to  stimulate  interest  and  support  for 
the  preservation  project  through  a newsletter.  Calvary  Spirit, 
pamphlets  describing  the  church’s  architecture  and  history, 
and  a wide  variety  of  activities.  Paralleling  these  is  the  newsletter 
of  the  AHPS. 

29Despite  the  presence  of  many  academic  institutions,  there  is 
no  academic  support  for  preservation  in  Pittsburgh  — a 
significant  liability . In  New  York  City,  for  example,  an  effective 
institutional  base  for  preservation  advocacy  and  training  is  the 
Historic  Preservation  Program  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Architecture. 

30  Ziegler,  Historic  Preservation  in  Inner  City  Areas,  1. 

31  The  Committee  to  Save  the  Syria  Mosque  was  a small, 
informal,  under  financed  but  stubborn  group  which  kept  the 
Mosque  issue  and  the  importance  of  preservation  to 
Pittsburgh’s  future  alive  week  after  week,  month  after  month 
in  1991 . We  testified  at  hearings  before  the  Historic  Review 
Commission,  City  Planning  Commission  and  City  Council, 
employed  a lawyer  to  contest  the  demolition  permit,  tried  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  media,  and  ultimately  convinced  a 
majority  of  City  Council  that  the  Oakland  Civic  Center  was  a 
vital  part  of  Pittsburgh’s  history  and  identity.  Jim  Ferlo, 
chairman  of  the  council’s  Committee  on  Planning,  Housing 
and  Development,  took  the  initiative  (including  nominating 
the  entire  Civic  Center  as  an  historic  district ) and  was  supported 
by  councilmen  Dan  Cohen,  Duane  Darkins,  Gene  Ricciardi, 
and  Bernard  “Baldy”  Regan.  Subsequently,  Ferlo  assumed  the 
initiative  in  the  organization  of  Preservation  Pittsburgh,  which 
seeks  to  establish  itself  as  an  advocacy  and  preservation  liaison 
group  without  development  aspirations.  If  preservation  is  vital 
to  a community’s  identity,  cohesion  and  economic 
development,  it  surely  belongs  on  the  political  agenda  (in  a 
reasoned,  not  rabble-rousing,  manner). 
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Through  Young  Girls’ 

Eyes:  Children’s  Literature  Captures 
Memories  of  the  Industrial  Past 

by  Ann  A.  Fortescue 


No  Star  Nights 

By  Anna  Egan  Sin ucker,  illustrations 

by  Steve  Johnson 

New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1989.  No 
pagination.  $12.95 

When  I Was  Young  In  The 

Mountains 

By  Diane  Goode 

New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1982.  A 
Caldecott  Honor  Book.  No  pagination. 
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In  Coal  Country 

By  Judith  Hendershot,  illustrations 
by  Thomas  B.  Allen 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1987.  No 
pagination.  $13.95 

IN  many  well-known  children’s 
books,  the  setting  is  integral  to 
the  story’s  identity.  One  thinks 
of  the  city  buildings  in  Ezra  Jack 
Keats’s  work,  or  Robert  McClos- 
key’s  New  England;  however,  sto- 
ries about  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
have  not  been  represented  much  in 
children’s  literature.  Childhood 
memories  were  usually  preserved  as 
“oral  tradition”only,  bits  and  pieces 
passing  from  parents  (or  grandpar- 
ents) to  their  children.  But  today  we 
see  the  emergence  and  recognition 
of  authors  for  our  region,  and 

Ann  A.  Fortescue  is  the  Education  Co- 
ordinator at  the  Historical  Society.  She 
wishes  to  thank  the  third  grade  students 
at  Liberty  International  Studies  Acade- 
my, their  teachers,  Jessica  D.  Hayes, 
Ada  Ayala-Reyes,  and  Francis  Fall,  and 
their  principal,  Patricia  B.  Reidbord,  for 
their  hospitality  and  for  their  enthusi- 
asm in  sharing  No  Star  Nights  and  In 
Coal  Country  with  her. 


as  the  industrial  past  that  shaped  the 
Ohio  Valley  becomes  a dimmer  and 
dimmer  memory  it  is  important  that 
“the  way  things  were”  be  set  down 
on  paper  for  future  generations  of 
children  and  parents  to  discover  and 
wonder  over.  The  three  stories  re 
viewed  below  fit  into  this  category 
of  regional  children’s  literature  and 
they  are  made  even  more  intriguing 
as  they  are  industrial  history  told 
from  the  perspective  of  a young  girl, 
a viewpoint  not  much  encountered 
to  date. 

I was  able  to  read  aloud  No  Star 
Nights  and  In  Coal  Country  to  the 
third  grade  students  at  Pittsburgh 
Public  School’s  Liberty'  International 
Studies  Academy.  Their  questions 
and  reflections  about  the  two  stories 
are  included  in  this  review. 

Anna  Egan  Smucker  evokes  her 
experience  growing  up  in  Weirton, 
West  Virginia  so  well  that  I almost 
feel  I grew  up  there  too.  The  young 
narrator  provides  a multi-sensory 
picture  of  what  it  was  like  in  the 
1950s  growing  up  in  the  shadow  of 
a glowing,  fiery  hot  steel  mill  that  lit 
up  the  night  sky  and  thus  obscured 
the  stars. 

Her  family’s  routine  revolved 
around  the  schedule  set  by  the  steel 
mill.  When  her  father  worked  the 
overnight  shift,  she  and  her  brother 
and  sister  had  to  play  quietly;  when 
he  worked  from  3 to  1 1 p.m.  during 
the  summer,  her  mother  made  din- 
ner early  so  their  family  could  eat 
together.  That  was  simply  the  way  it 
was,  and  the  only  overtly  negative 
comments  about  mill  work  from 
this  child’s  persective  were  about 
her  father’s  “grumpy  times”  as  he 


adjusted  between  night  and  day 
time  shifts,  and  the  whole  w eeks  of 
not  seeing  him  during  the  school 
year  because  he  was  at  work  or  sleep 
ing.  This  routine  makes  the  rare, 
summer  afternoon  treat  of  going  to 
a doubleheader  Pirates  game  at 
Forbes  Field,  and  sitting  in  the 
bleachers,  even  more  special.  And 
driving  home  along  the  river  past 
Pittsburgh’s  steel  mills  “with  their 
great  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  billow 
ing  from  endless  rows  of  smoke- 
stacks,” is  undoubtedly  a memory- 
many  area  residents  share.  Srnuck- 
er’s  observation  of  the  road  follow 
ing  the  river,  with  the  steel  mills 
wedged  between  and  the  hills  rising 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
captures  the  rapidly  disappearing  ge- 
ography of  Pittsburgh’s  recent  past. 

July  was  the  best  month  of  the 
year  because  the  mill  workers 
received  their  vacation  pay  and 
children  were  often  given  presents. 
Fourth  of  July  activities  w'ere  an 
important  part  of  a Weirton 
childhood  and  contribute  to  the 
bouyant,  effervescent  tone  the  story 
gives  this  time  of  year,  from  covering 
a Girl  Scout  float  with  Kleenex  tissue 
flowers  to  watching  the  girls  who 
belonged  to  the  Steel  Town  Strutters 
baton  and  marching  unit  performing 
in  shiny  black  and  gold  spangled 
leotards.  One  third  grade  boy  in  the 
International  Studies  Academy 
wondered  how  they  could  march  in 
a parade  and  ride  on  floats,  if  the  air 
wvts  always  filled  with  w furling  smoke 
and  dust.  He  was  answered  by  a 
classmate  who  figured  out  that  the 
steel  mill  was  probably  closed  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  so  there  wouldn’t  be 
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any  smoke  and  dust  that  day. 

Memories  of  school  days  can 
often  run  together  in  a blur  with  a 
few  isolated  events  sticking  out  like 
road  signs  to  guide  us  back  to  the 
past.  Anna  Egan  Smucker’s  school 
memories  draw  on  different  senses 
and  hinge  together  some  of  the 
activities  that  children  in  some  areas 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  can  no  longer 
imagine . The  school’s  location  across 
the  street  from  the  mill  brings  the 
smell  and  grittiness  of  the  smoke 
that  turned  everything  rust-colored 
into  the  classroom  and  made  dusting 
the  classroom  a daily  job.  The 
narrator  and  her  classmates  wonder 
how  the  nuns  who  were  their 
teachers  kept  the  white  part  of  habits 
clean  amidst  all  the  soot  and  dust, 
though  she  never  finds  an  answer. 
This  question,  like  many  others  in 
Smucker’s  text,  is  one  of  those 
thousand  or  so  wonderings  children 
have  everyday,  only  a small  fraction 
of  which  get  turned  into  openly 
voiced  questions.  It  is  this  wondering 
that  defines  “being  a child”  in  some 
way,  and  the  narrator  of  No  Star 
Nights  reflects  it  well. 

One  of  the  first  questions  the 
third  graders  at  Liberty  School  asked 
was,  “What  was  it  like  to  play  outside 
in  the  swirling  smoke?”  Snuicker 
describes  how  she  and  the  other 
girls  had  a difficult  time  when  the 
wind  whipped  up  the  silvery  little 
bits  of  graphite  in  the  smoke.  They 
had  to  crouch  down  with  their  skirts 
over  their  legs  so  bits  of  graphite 
wouldn’t  sting  bare  legs.  After 
hearing  about  the  narrator’s 
experience  of  having  a piece  of 
graphite  caught  in  her  eye,  one  third 
grade  girl  wondered  how  they  kept 
the  bits  of  graphite  and  gritty  smoke 
from  getting  in  their  eyes  over  and 
over  again.  Today’s  third  graders 
listened  to  the  description  of  dodge- 
ball  and  other  games  the  narrator 
and  her  friends  played  on  the  side 
street  going  up  the  hill  next  to  the 
school  building.  Their  faces  had  an 
understanding  look  when  the 
narrator  mentioned  the  everyday 
hazard  of  losing  a ball  that  goes 
along  with  street  games. 

The  walk  home  from  school  - 


right  through  part  of  the  mill  - 
illustrates  another  memory  that 
many  have  tried  to  capture  for  their 
children  since  it’s  just  barely  still  a 
reality.  Tall  cement  walls  with  barbed 
wire  on  top  kept  the  children  out  of 
the  mill.  Only  the  bridge  over  the 
railroad  let  them  look  down  into  the 
works,  and  there  was  always 
something  wonderful  to  watch: 

“A  giant  ladle  would  tilt  to  give 
the  fiery  furnace  a ‘drink’  of  orange 

molten  iron The  workers  were 

just  small  dark  figures  made  even 
smaller  by  the  great  size  of  the 
ladles  and  the  furnace.  The  hot 
glow  of  the  liquid  steel  made  the 
dark  mill  light  up  as  if  the  sun 
itself  was  being  poured  out.  And 
standing  on  the  bridge  we  could 
feel  its  awful  heat.” 

Descriptive  and  evocative  phrasing 
like  this  abounds  in  No  Star  Nights 
and  can  serve  to  bring  memories 
flooding  back  for  adults  while  Steven 
Johnson’s  outstanding  illustrations 
show  those  of  us  who  were  not  there 
what  it  might  have  been  like. 

Rising  up  behind  the  mill  were 
huge  piles  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
rusting  scrap  metal,  and  the  crane 
lifting  and  loading  these  piles  looked 
like  a dinosaur.  The  children 
imagined  the  mill  was  a huge  beast 
and  they  would  run  all  the  way 
home.  Giving  life  to  a machine  is 
another  activity  that  seems  to  come 
naturally  to  7-  to  10  year-old 
children  and  is  one  today’s  children 
will  easily  follow.  Smucker’s 
description  lays  the  groundwork  for 
that  by  providing  the  sounds,  smell, 
and  size  of  the  mill  that  must  have 
seemed  all  the  more  gigantic  to 
children,  and  therefore  so  easily 
turned  into  a monster. 

Adventure  and  discovery  are 
common  childhood  exploits,  wheth 
er  in  reality  or  in  our  imagination. 
Smucker  provides  both,  from  the 
imagined  steel  mill  beast  that  chases 
her,  to  an  actual  adventure  climbing 
a slag  hill.  The  narrator  and  her 
friend  reach  the  top  just  in  time  to 
stop  a truck  from  dumping  slag  onto 
their  little  sisters  who  were  follow- 


ing them  and  still  near  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  The  reader  or  listener 
shares  the  girls’  tension  and  their 
relief  as  they  looked  down  on  the 
mill  which  seemed  to  stretch  the 
entire  length  of  the  valley  and  some- 
where in  the  clouds  of  orange  smoke 
they  hear  the  distant  sound  of  a 
whistle  marking  the  end  of  a shift, 
and  the  end  of Sm ticker’s  childhood 
memories. 

She  concludes  the  story  in  the 
present  describing  how  the  town 
looks  now  that  the  steel  mill  has 
closed.  The  valley  is  quiet,  the  slag 
hill  is  covered  with  grasses  and  black- 
berry bushes,  and  the  night  sky  is 
filled  with  stars.  Not  many  children 
live  in  the  town  anymore;  grand- 
children come  back  to  visit  and  lis- 
ten to  stories  about  the  night  sky 
that  glowed  red. 

No  Star  Nights’spYxmary  strength 
is  the  melding  of  everyday  activities 
that  children  will  recognize,  sympa- 
thize with,  and  relate  to.  Wrapping 
these  activities  around  the  workings 
of  a steel  mill  almost  makes  the  mill 
one  of  the  story’s  characters.  Smuck- 
er crafts  her  childhood  memories  to 
capture  the  interests  and  attention 
of  children.  Almost  immediately  af- 
ter I finished  the  story,  the  third 
graders  wanted  to  share  their  expe- 
riences of  parents  who  worked  at 
night  or  of  the  treat  of  going  to  a 
baseball  game.  They  were  quick  to 
notice  the  connection  between  an 
adult’s  work  and  family  routines. 

The  next  two  children’s  books 
take  us  into  the  hills  where  the  coal 
that  fired  the  mills  was  mined.  When 
1 Was  Young  In  The  Mountains , by 
Cynthia  Rylant,  is  not  about  coal 
mining  the  way  No  Star  Nights  is 
about  the  steel  industry.  It  is  more  a 
childhood  memoir  tying  family 
events  and  childhood  adventures  to 
the  rural  coal  mining  hills  of  West 
Virginia  in  the  first  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Rylant  is  the  youngest  of  the 
three  girl  narrators  and  her  eyes,  like 
those  of  most  5-  to  7-year  olds, 
connect  people  and  events  togeth- 
er. The  young  girl’s  grandmother 
“spread  the  table  with  hot  corn- 
bread,  pinto  beans,  and  fried  okra,” 
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took  her  to  the  outhouse  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  fixed  hot 
cocoa  for  the  girl  and  her  brother  to 
drink  after  their  baths. 

In  summer,  the  children  walk 
through  the  woods  to  the  swim- 
ming hole,  where  they  sometimes 
see  snakes  but  jump  in  anyway.  Sun- 
day church  services  were  held  in  the 
schoolhouse  and  the  congregation 
walked  to  that  swimming  hole  for 
baptisms.  Her  grandmother  intimi- 
dates a black  snake  that  slithers  into 
the  yard  and  on  another  occasion 
the  children  drape  a dead  black  snake 
around  their  necks  for  an  itinerant 
photographer. 

The  young  girl’s  grandfather 
appears  on  the  first  and  last  pages  of 
the  story.  In  the  beginning  he  comes 
home  from  the  mine  covered  with 
black  coal  dust  except  for  his  lips, 
with  which  he  kissed  her  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  and  at  the  end  he  is  with 
the  girl,  her  brother,  and  grand- 
mother, resting  on  the  porch  after  a 
day’s  work.  I assume  that  his  ab- 
sence from  the  rest  of  the  story  was 
because  he  worked  long  hours  in 
the  coal  mine,  but  I wonder  wheth- 
er young  children  will  guess  his 
whereabouts.  Rylant  should  also  be 
recognized  for  choosing  a not-so- 
traditional  family  of  children  and 
grandparents,  drawing  upon  her 
own  experiences  growing  up  with 
her  grandparents.  However,  I think 
curious  children  and  adults  are  go- 
ing to  wonder  what  happened  to  the 
parents. 

Rylant’s  strength  is  in  conveying 
the  young  girl’s  love  for  the 
mountains.  The  last  page  of  the 
ston,'  is  the  girl’s  confirmation  that 
she  never  wanted  to  leave  the 
mountains  because  they  had 
everything  and  everyone  who  was 
important  to  her.  When  I Was  Young 
In  The  Mountains  is  a very  peaceful, 
soothing  story  that  acquaints  the 
reader  with  the  simplicity  of  life  in 
rural  West  Virginia.  That  she  does 
not  discuss  the  dire  poverty  that 
must  have  surrounded  her  must  be 
because  those  are  the  sort  of  concerns 
that  most  5 to  7-year-olds  rarely 
articulate. 

The  illustrations  by  Diane  Goode 


contribute  to  this  softness.  The  last 
picture  does  hint  at  some  of  the 
poverty,  dirt,  and  hardships  involved 
with  living  in  a mining  community 
but  glosses  them  over  with  a smiling 
girl  and  shining  mountains.  The  girl 
sits  on  her  back  steps,  a book  in  her 
lap,  staring  out  towards  the 
mountains  with  flowers  growing  in 
old  cooking  and  coffee  pots.  I was 
disappointed  that  When  I Was  Young 
In  The  Mountains  did  not  bring 
more  of  the  daily  survival  activities 
and  routines  into  the  story'.  One  of 
the  young  girl’s  school  days  or 
helping  her  grandmother  prepare 
food  might  have  provided  a more 
detailed  picture  of  what  life  was  like 
back  then.  The  other  two  books 
reviewed  here  present  rich,  positive 
narratives  with  a life-line  to  their 
locale,  without  hiding  the  dirt, 
smoke,  crumbling  steps,  and  peeling 
paint. 

Judith  Hendershot’s  In  Coal 
Country  is  a year-long  picture  of 
growing  up  in  a company-built  min- 

Each  author  brings 
a freshness  to  her 
storytelling  and  a 
willingness  to  share 
the  tremendous 
affection  they  have 
for  their  childhood 
experiences. 

ing  town  during  the  1930s.  The 
narrative  follows  the  seasonal  activ- 
ities of  a young  girl  in  an  Ohio  coal 
mining  camp.  She  notices  the  bur- 
dens of  a livelihood  governed  by  a 
coal  company.  She  describes  her 
house  as  one  in  a long  row  of  two- 
family  houses,  where  the  exterior 
paint  peels  off  because  of  something 
in  the  coal  smoke.  The  families  of 
coal  miners  lived  in  these  houses 
owned  by  the  Black  Diamond  Mine 
Company  and  there  were  many  play- 
mates among  the  75  children  living 
there.  The  narrator’s  father  is  the 
only  family  member  who  bathes 


daily,  after  he  comes  home  each 
morning  covered  with  coal  dust. 
Her  mother  heated  water  on  the 
stove,  filled  the  “No.  3 tub,”  and  set 
it  behind  a blanket  in  the  kitchen. 
This  is  the  reader’s  introduction  to 
Willow  Grove,  the  setting  of  a year 
in  the  life  of  this  young  girl. 

Spring  flowers  covered  the  hills 
surrounding  Willow  Grove  and 
brightened  the  family’s  table.  The 
stones  and  dirt  picked  out  from  the 
good  coal  were  discarded  on  “gob” 
piles  that  form  the  huge  hills  on 
which  the  children  played.  Some- 
times a gob  pile  would  catch  fire  and 
smolder  for  days;  this  burnt  stone 
was  called  red  dog.  All  the  roads  in 
Willow  Grove  were  covered  with 
red  dog  stone,  a memory  which  may 
strike  home  for  many  residents  of 
coal  country. 

The  railroad  ran  right  past  the 
Company  Row  and  the  girl  often 
watched  the  engineers  pulling  and 
pushing  as  many  as  100  cars  at  a 
time.  The  trains  made  the  houses 
shake  as  they  moved  coal  from  the 
mine  to  the  power  plants  and  steel 
mills  along  the  Ohio  River,  day  and 
night.  The  creaking  of  the  tracks, 
the  groaning  of  the  locomotive  as  it 
starts,  and  the  “whoo-whoo”  of  the 
train  whistle  are  described  like  a 
lullaby.  They  are  the  kind  of  de- 
scriptions that  bring  an  image  of  the 
past  quickly  to  life  for  the  reader: 
they  caught  the  attention  of  the 
third  graders,  who  wondered  how 
anyone  could  sleep  all  night  long 
with  trains  groaning  and  whistles 
blowing  next  to  their  houses. 

Helping  to  make  ends  meet  was 
a family  affair.  In  the  mornings, 
children  took  buckets  to  collect  the 
lumps  of  coal  that  had  spilled  off  the 
trains  at  night.  And  mothers  worked 
as  hard  as  fathers  at  Willow  Grove: 
the  narrator’s  mother  tends  a vege- 
table garden,  cans  in  the  fall,  and 
bakes  rye  bread  evert'  other  dav.  The 
girl  describes  laundry  as  the  most 
difficult  household  chore,  from  car 
rying  the  water  up  from  the  pump  at 
the  creek  and  heating  it  on  the  stove, 
to  her  mother’s  hands  raw  and  wrin- 
kled from  scrubbing  the  clothes. 
The  third  grade  students  had  ques- 
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BOOKCASE 


Beginning  at  a Black  Oak: 
A Centennial  History  of 
Oakmont , 1889-1989 

By  Edward  B.  Foote  and  Vince 
Gagetta 

Oakmont,  Pa.:  Borough  of  Oakmont, 
1989.  Pp.  116.  Acknowledgements, fore- 
word, introduction,  prologue,  illustra- 
tions, bibliography.  $16.60  postpaid,  to 
Borough  of  Oakmont,  P.O.  Box  206, 
Oakmont,  PA  15139. 

LOTS  of  pictures,  with  many 
contemporary  ones  in  color, 
quality  printing  in  a hard  cov- 
er binding,  and  a snappy  narrative 
distinguish  this  town  history  from 
the  pack.  The  text,  by  local  resi- 
dents, has  the  typical  bias  toward  the 
important- buildings- built,  promi- 
nent-families-in-town  view  of  histo- 
ry, but  it  is  at  least  effective  writing. 
The  book  is  a good  starting  point  for 
learning  about  this  town  upstream 
on  the  Allegheny  from  Pittsburgh 
which,  interestingly,  has  both  a large 
population  of  working-class  white 
ethnic  families  and  a well  heeled 
patrician  class  hovering  around  the 
internationally  known  Oakmont 
Country  Club.  The  European  set 
dement  phase  of  the  town’s  history, 
dating  to  around  1770,  is  especially 
concise  yet  thorough.  A major  short- 
coming of  the  book  as  a research 
tool  is  that  it  lacks  an  index. 


Arms  Makers  of 
Pennsylvania 

By  James  B.  Whisker 
Cranbury,  N.J.:  Associated  University 
Presses,  1991  Pp.  218.  Introduction, 
appendixes,  citations,  bibliography.  $65 

Covering  the  period  up  to  about 
1900,  weapon  scholar  Whisker  re- 
lies on  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
the  manufacturers,  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order,  for  this  exhaustive 
historical  study.  The  introduction, 


an  authoriative  overview  which  lays 
out  the  various  “schools”  of  weap 
ons-making  in  the  state,  is  especially 
handy  for  the  uninitiated,  though 
there  is  a fair  bit  of  “gun  cant”  to 
slog  through.  A lot  of  the  black- 
and-white  photos  could  have  been 
better,  but  the  12  color  plates  are 
mostly  good. 

Aspinwall  — The  Town 
That  Pride  Built 

By  Historical  Subcommittee  of  the 
Aspinwall  Centennial  Committee 
Aspinwall,  Pa.:  Aspinwall  Historical  Sub- 
committee — Caroline  C.  Blackmore, 
1991  Foreword,  introduction,  illustra- 
tions, index.  Pp.  168.  $14.50  paper- 
back, postpaid  from  Borough  of  Aspin- 
wall, 217  Commercial  Avenue,  Aspin- 
wall, PA  15215 

A lot  of  town  histories  claim  to  be 
the  work  of  a committee  of  volun- 
teers, but  this  one  is.  The  result  is 
rich  in  excellent,  unusual  photo- 
graphs contributed  by  dozens  of  cit- 
izens, and  creative  mini -biographies 
every  few  pages  on  well-known  res- 
idents. Someone  also  thought  to 
include  an  index,  but  otherwise  the 
writing  and  presentation  are  ordi- 
nary. The  book  marks  the  centennial 
of  Aspinwall,  on  the  Allegheny  Riv- 
er’s north  shore  a few  miles  up- 
stream of  Pittsburgh,  and  reflects  a 
town  that  was  never  comfortable 
being  called  a suburb.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  Aspinwall’s  small-town, 
decidedly  white  and  affluent  charm. 

Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge 

By  William  M.  Hickam 
Pittsburgh:  published  by  author,  1988. 
Pp.  20 1 . $ 14  postpaid  from  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Hickam,  232 1 Forest  Drive,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15235. 

This  autobiography  traces  the  life 
of  a man  who  spent  40  years  at  the 
Westinghouse  Research  Laborato- 


ries in  Pittsburgh.  His  research  re- 
sulted in  100  publications,  32  U.S. 
patents,  10  Westinghouse  products 
and  other  corporate  services.  This 
book,  however,  is  not  a technical 
treatise  but  rather  an  adventure  sto- 
ry, filled  with  details  of  working  and 
living  in  Pittsburgh.  His  childhood 
on  a Virginia  daily  farm  and  his  later 
worldwide  business  travels  are  also 
chronicled.  The  author  is  a good 
storyteller,  bringing  all  of  his  family 
and  friends  into  his  stories,  and  he 
recalls  it  all  with  amazing  detail. 

The  Inside  History  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company:  A 
Romance  of  Millions 

By  James  Howard  Bridge 
Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press,  1991  (originally  published  by  Al- 
dine  Book  Co.,  1903).  Pp.  xxxv,  380. 
Introduction,  preface,  author’s  note,  il- 
lustrations, appendix,  index.  $34.95, 
$16.95  paperback 

A new  introduction  to  a worth- 
while old  book  can  make  a reprint 
edition  valuable,  and  the  intro  by 
John  Ingham  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  everything  that  its  type  of 
essay  should  be:  it  highlights  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  orig- 
inal work  while  becoming,  in  itself, 
part  of  the  necessary  reading  about 
its  subjects.  Ingham  stresses  that 
Bridge  sought  to  elevate  the  role  of 
certain  others,  especially  Henry  Clay 
Frick,  while  subtly  downplaying  Car 
negie’s  hand  in  his  own  success.  But 
like  most  things  written  about  Car- 
negie, Bridge’s  descriptions  of  his 
business  dealings  reveal  a kind  of 
awe  that  helps  keep  Carnegie’s  myth- 
ic aura  in  fast  company,  with  the 
likes  of  Elvis  or  the  Kennedys.  Here 
too,  Ingham’s  essay  is  an  exception: 
he  gives  Carnegie  credit  for  his  ge- 
nius — especially  his  superior  pred- 
atory instincts  for  “playing”  people 
- without  fawning  and  sustaining 
the  aura. 
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tions  about  the  details  of  chores. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  heavy 
the  water  bucket  was  and  how  much 
coal  the  children  in  the  story  needed 
to  collect. 

Summer  time  in  Company  Row 
for  children  was  filled  with  carefree 
adventures.  When  it  was  hot  they 
spent  the  day  under  Bernice  Falls, 
where  the  water  flows  from  a natu- 
ral spring,  ('in  payday  the  girl’s  la- 
ther buys  her  an  Eskimo  Pie  at  the 
company  store,  where  they  stocked 
anything  miners’  families  might 
need.  Thomas  Allen’s  illustration 
shows  the  front  porch  of  the  store 
with  a gasoline  pump  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  third  graders  wanted 
to  know  why  there  was  only  one 
store  and  why  the  town  didn’t  have 
a gas  station. 

The  autumn  leaves  made  the  hills 
glow  fiery  colors  and  the  children 
gathered  nutmeats  that  would  be 
used  in  holiday  cookies.  Wintertime 
sleds  were  made  from  tin,  left  over 
from  roofing,  and  ice  skates  were 
shared  as  children  took  turns  skating 
on  the  creek.  Christmas  was  the  best 
time  of  year  because  the  house 
smelled  of  a Christmas  tree,  roast 
goose,  and  other  baked  goods;  most 
importantly,  no  “whistle  called  Papa 
to  the  mine.” 

Hendershot’s  text  is  very  matter 
of  fact,  ideally  suited  to  her  9 -or  1 0- 
year-old  narrator.  A balanced 
number  of  men’s  and  women’s  tasks 
are  illustrated,  and  readers  have  the 
impression  that  life  in  Willow  Grove 
or  any  coal  mining  camp  depended 
on  whole  families  working  together. 
The  joy  and  the  fun  of  being  a child 
is  related  in  the  warm  way  the 
children’s  activities  are  described. 
Thomas  Allen’s  pastel  and  charcoal 
illustrations  capture  the  freshness  of 
the  spring  wildflowers,  the  deep 
orange  color  of  the  autumn  hills, 
and  the  many  shades  of  gray  and 
black  as  the  trains  move  throughout 
the  night.  In  Coal  Country  provides 
an  easy-to-follow  and  clear 
illustration  of  a way  of  life  that  is 
nearly  gone  from  the  Ohio  Valley. 

All  three  of  these  books  are  the 
authors’  first  for  children.  Each  au- 
thor brings  a freshness  to  her  story- 


telling and  a willingness  to  share  the 
tremendous  affection  they  have  for 
their  childhood  experiences.  In  all 
three  books  the  settings  and  roles  of 
characters  arc  what  is  important  in 
conveying  the  narrator’s  sense  of 
pride  in  telling  you  about  her  world. 
But  equally  important  to  the  third 
graders  was  the  girls’  names;  they  all 
wanted  to  know,  “what  was  her 
name?”  In  all  three  stories  none  of 
the  characters  has  a name;  they  are 
all  known  by  their  roles  as  mother, 
father,  grandfather,  grandmother, 
brother,  sister,  and  teacher.  We 
talked  a little  about  how  the  narra 
tors  were  writing  about  their  child- 
hood memories,  so  each  of  their 
names  is  the  name  of  the  girl  telling 
the  story.  Throughout  each  book 
one  sees  that  the  young  girl  who  is 
narrating  received  her  enthusiasm 
and  capability  for  enjoying  her  sur 
roundings  from  her  family.  And  as 


Pittsburgh  Memoranda 

By  Haniel  Long 

Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press,  1990  (reprint)  [originally 
published  by  Rydal  Press,  1935].  Pp. 
88.  S14.95  cloth 

Haniel  Long  (1888- 
1956)  has  for  many  years 
enjoyed  a cult  following 


the  women  who  have  written  them 
down,  each  was  encouraged  to  use 
her  fine  powers  of  observation  about 
her  subject  matter  and  her  audience. 

For  readers  who  grew  up  in  the 
Ohio  River  Valley,  these  books 
present  an  outstanding  aid  in  help- 
ing them  to  share  their  childhood 
memories  with  children.  For  people 
outside  the  region  or  people  who 
have  recently  made  the  valley  their 
home,  this  trio  of  books  can  help 
them  discover  the  history  of  the 
place  through  a child’s  eyes,  which  is 
often  the  least  encumbered  way  of 
learning  anything.  For  teachers,  these 
books  provide  wonderful  introduc- 
tions to  family,  local,  and  oral  histo 
ry  projects.  I imagine  that  children, 
their  teachers,  parents,  and  grand- 
parents in  the  Pittsburgh  region  w ill 
someday  write  down  their  stories, 
ones  that  are  as  engaging  and  honest 
as  the  three  reviewed  here.* 


among  readers  of  regional  litera- 
ture. His  major  w'orks  mainly  fall 
into  that  genre,  and  the  concept  of 
regional  literature,  as  well  as  its  pro- 
motion, was  a central  concern  of  his. 
The  term  “regional  literature”  has 
always  been  a bit  puzzling  to  me, 
primarily  because  it  can  be  used  so 
dynamically,  applied  sometimes  to  a 
body  of  literature  about  a particular 


John  Schulman  is  an  English  instructor  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  owner  of 
Caliban  Book  Shop  in  Pittsburgh,  and  a frequent  contributor  to  Pittsburgh  History. 
For  their  help,  he  wishes  to  thank  Steve  Finegold,  Margot  Barbour  of  the  U niversity 
of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Maty'  Kay  Johnson  (head  of  Special  Collections  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University’s  Hunt  Library),  and  Rachel  Zepp  of  the  Thomas  and  Dorothy 
Szep  Foundation,  who  organized  the  Haniel  Long  Centenary  Celebration  in  March 
1988,  and  the  late  Stanley  Dehler  Mayer,  whose  article  on  Haniel  Long  in  the 
September/October  1982  Carnegie  Magazine  is  by  far  the  best  general  account  of 
the  author. 


‘Genius  Loci\  A Southwesterner, 
Once  of  Pittsburgh,  Comes 
Back  into  Print 

Book  review  essav  by  John  Schulman 
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place  and  at  other  times  to  the  cor- 
pus of  a particular  author  who  has 
resided  in  one  place  long  enough  to 
be  associated  with  it.  Then  there  is 
the  niggling  feeling  that  such  litera- 
ture can  only  be  written  about  re- 
gions with  peculiarly  distinct  cultur- 
al or  topological  traits;  in  this  sense, 
the  literature  of  urban  centers  can- 
not be  said  to  be  regional.  And 
finally,  if  regional  literature  happens 
to  be  about  urban  life,  there  is  often 
a gap  of  some  decades  between  its 
publication  and  its  later  appraisal  as 
regional,  the  interim  serving  to  tem- 
per and  historicize  the  work.  In 
many  cases,  appending  the  term  to  a 
work  represents  the  appropriation 
of  that  work  by  a special  interest 
group  eager  to  create  a canon  of 
local  literature.  These  are  questions 
I kept  in  mind  as  I began,  this  time, 
to  read  Long. 

Long  himself  may  be  said  to  be 
the  child  of  many  regions:  born  in 
Rangoon,  Burma  to  missionary  par- 
ents, removed  to  Pittsburgh  in  time 
to  have  his  first  memories  be  of  the 
Homestead  Strike  of  1 892,  schooled 
in  Duluth,  Minnesota  and  later  Phil- 
ips Exeter  and  Harvard,  and  em- 
ployed at  Carnegie  Institute  ofTech- 
nology  as  an  English  professor 
throughout  the  1920s.  Eye  prob- 
lems and  failing  health  forced  him 
to  leave  in  1929  for  Sante  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years.  It  is  from  this  vantage  point 
that  he  began  writing  Pittsburgh 
Memoranda. 

The  book  was  first  published  in 
1935  in  an  edition  limited  to  1 ,090 
signed  copies.  It  was  a handsome 
production,  printed  by  the  Rydal 
Press  of  Sante  Fe  with  typography  in 
red  and  black,  hand  bound  in  black 
cloth  that  was  stamped  in  silver. 
Pittsburgh  Memoranda  was  just  one 
of  a number  of  books  under  the 
Writers’  Editions  imprint,  the  name 
of  a cooperative  Long  founded  in 
1933  with  several  other  writers,  in- 
cluding Witter  Bynner,  Frieda  Law- 
rence, Spud  Johnson  and  Arthur 
Davison  Ficke;  this  group  was  the 
nation’s  first  cooperative  devoted  to 
the  publication  and  distribution  of 
their  own  works.  In  a prospectus  for 


the  Rydal  Press  issued  in  1935,  most 
likely  written  by  Haniel  Long,  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  what  regional 
literature  is,  why  it  is  necessary,  and 
why  a writers’  cooperative  may  be 
the  best  way  to  distribute  it.  Such  an 
emphasis  admits  a belief  “in  the 
genius  loci,  or  spirit  of  place,”  but 
the  group  wanted  regional  litera- 
ture to  become  more  than  that: 
“Regionalism  per  se  can’t  make  an 
author;  but  one  real  author  can  make 
a region  — through  the  accident  of 
genius.”  In  light  of  this,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Haniel  Long 
(whose  first  name  rhymes  with  “de- 
nial”) thought  of  himself  primarily 
as  a southwestern  writer.  The  pro- 
spectus for  the  Rydal  Press  refers  to 
him  as  such,  and  the  prospectus  for 
Pittsburgh  Memoranda  cites  it  as 
“probably  as  important  a piece  of 
literature  as  has  come  out  of  the 
southwest.”  This  initially  confused 
me,  because  the  book  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  southwest.  The  only 
thing  southwestern  about  the  book 
is  that  it  was  published  in  Sante  Fe, 
the  product  of  Long’s  cooperative. 

Long  must  have  seen  regional 
literature  as  signifying  a special  set 
of  relationships  between  writer,  land , 
and  the  land’s  culture.  The  unique 
complexity  of  these  alliances  and 
rapports  (the  writer  describing  and 
thus  creating  the  land,  the  land  af- 
fecting the  writer  and  thus  the  writ 
ing)  makes  for  the  variety  and  types 
of  regional  literature.  This  was  the 
way,  after  all,  that  the  social  realists 

Long  is  looking 
just  as  much  at 
himself  as  he  is 
at  Pittsburgh. 

of  the  1930s  and  the  writers  for  the 
Federal  Writers’  Project  saw  region- 
alism, and  Long  echoes  these  con- 
cerns in  his  portrayal  of  The  Ma- 
chine in  Pittsburgh  Memoranda . Yet 
Long  makes  it  clear,  by  his  continual 
description  of  himself  as  a south- 
western writer,  that  regionalism  for 
him  had  little  to  do  with  the  subject 
matter  of  what  he  was  publishing;  it 


had  more  to  do  with  the  publishing 
and  distribution  of  literature  in  a 
small  press  format,  using  the  re- 
sources of  the  region.  Long’s  at- 
tempt to  get  Pittsburgh  Memoranda 
accepted  by  a trade  publisher  is  a key 
to  understanding  this:  the  Writers’ 
Cooperative  published  it  not  be- 
cause it  was  regional  in  orientation, 
but  because  no  one  else  would  pub- 
lish it.  Long  had  actually  published 
a book  of  love  poems  ( Antlantides ) 
in  1933  that  was  lacking  in  any 
regional  impulse. 

The  distribution  of  this  kind  of 
literature  presented  some  problems, 
as  the  prospectus  to  the  Rydal  Press 
notes,  especially  because  a general 
publisher  has  to  consider  the  de- 
mands of  the  marketplace  and  there- 
fore cannot  often  print  works  that 
would  seem  to  appeal  to  readers  in 
a small  area.  “Publishers  have  to  hit 
a wide  public,  as  if  with  buckshot.  It 
is  economically  necessary.”  But  a 
“special  public  exists  for  certain 
books.  Verse  falls  largely  into  this 
category,  but  many  other  kinds  of 
writing  as  well.”  A cooperative  is 
useful  in  this  regard,  because  finan- 
cial losses  and  gains  are  borne  by  the 
total  group,  and  because  “each 
agrees  to  surrender  a share  of  his 
profits  (if  his  book  nets  him  any- 
thing) for  an  endowment  fund,  to 
print  books  which  otherwise  could 
not  be  printed.”  Long  actually  tried 
to  get  Pittsburgh  Memoranda  pub- 
lished commercially  before  turning 
to  Writers’  Editions.  According  to  a 
letter  of  his  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
Index  on  July  1 1,  1935,  written  in 
thanks  for  a good  review,  he  admits 
that  the  book  “is  selling  well  enough, 
and  a commercial  publisher  has  of- 
fered to  take  it  over.  This  is  balm  to 
my  spirit,  wounded  by  nine  succes- 
sive rejections  of  the  book  by  such 
publishers.  But  I am  sticking  to  our 
experiment  in  cooperative  publish- 
ing, as  I am  sure  it  is  the  coming 
thing.” 

In  the  case  of  Pittsburgh  Memo- 
randa the  “special  public”  was  wid- 
er and  more  enduring  than  Long 
first  guessed.  Of  the  1,090  copies 
printed,  90  were  sent  out  for  review 
purposes  and  received  nearly  uni- 
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versal  praise  from  those  who  chose 
to  write  about  it.  According  to  the 
book  prospectus,  it  was  the  first  of 
the  Writers’  Editions  volumes  sent 
out  widely  to  reviewers,  a successful 
experiment  in  the  buckshot  meth- 
ods of  trade  publishers.  The  book 
may,  indeed,  be  the  first  small  press 
volume  to  receive  national  atten- 
tion in  such  journals  as  The  New 
Republic.  Pittsburgh  Memoranda 
was  reprinted  three  times.  Writers’ 
Editions  issued  a smaller,  trade  re- 
print of  it  in  the  late  1930s;  Ron 
Caplan  issued  both  a cloth  and  pa- 
per-bound reprint  in  1977  under 
the  Breton  Books  imprint,  and  fi- 
nally, the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
has  now  produced  a facsimile  of  the 
first  edition. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  facsimile 
is  as  handsome  as  the  original  edi- 
tion. Margot  Barbour,  the  designer 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press, 
made  sure  that  the  book  was  given 
a similar  black  cloth  binding,  with 
lettering  stamped  in  copper  and 
silver,  and  that  the  two-color  print- 
ing of  the  contents  was  retained. 
According  to  Barbour,  the  bulk  of 
the  text  is  printed  in  Caslon,  “an 
ancient  hot  lead  face.”  The  text  of 
the  title  page,  copyright  page,  ini- 
tial letters  of  each  of  the  1 1 sec- 
tions, and  the  stamping  upon  the 
binding  are  done  in  Memphis  Me- 
dium. This  font,  in  approximating 
that  of  a typewriter,  unifies  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book  and  the  vari- 
ous meanings  of  memoranda  to  an 
uncommon  effect.  The  dust  jacket 
has  been  jazzed  up  a bit  by  the 
press,  yet  it,  like  the  original  Rydal 
Press  edition,  uses  Memphis. 


The  original  use  of  Memphis  to 
recall  typewriting  must  surely  have 
been  a conscious  decision.  One  of 
Long’s  uses  of  memoranda  is  in  its 
corporate  sense  of  professionals 
communicating  essential  informa- 
tion to  each  other  through  concise- 
ly written  memos.  Memphis  inti- 
mates just  that  kind  of  memoran- 
dum. Long  quotes  liberally  from 
corporate  communiques,  notably 
Erick’s  and  Carnegie’s,  orchestrat- 


ing them  with  his  own  commentar- 
ies, which  may  in  themselves  be 
considered  another  kind  of  memo 
randa,  the  kind  one  makes  to  oneself 
when  engaged  in  serious  reading. 


Long’s  idea  that  a 
creative  story  is 
only  a response  to 
other  views  is  novel 
for  his  time. 


Most  of  these  quotations  are  two  or 
three  lines  long  and  are  culled  from 
25  books  that  Long  read.  Long 
blends  these  quotations  and  com- 
mentaries with  poetry,  a mode  we 
know  he  is  entering  sometimes  only 
because  of  the  brevity  of  each  line. 
At  other  times,  we  know  he  is  writ- 
ing poetry  because  his  tone  becomes 
more  noble  and  warm,  less  hard- 
edged. 

The  book’s  sections  mostly  are 
portraits  of  the  individuals  who,  for 
Long,  in  their  totality  suggest  to 
him  what  Pittsburgh  is.  The  book 
begins  with  the  Homestead  Strike, 
continues  with  Stephen  Foster,  Bras- 
hear,  Mrs.  Sofifel  (the  warden’s  wife 
who  assisted  the  Biddle  brothers  in 
their  doomed  escape  from  Western 
Penitentiary ),  Westinghouse,  two  of 
his  friends  including  the  painter, 
Fred  Demmler  (whose  portrait  of 
Long  hangs  in  Hunt  Library  at  Car 
negie  Mellon  University),  and  Elean- 
or Duse.  It  ends  with  an  elegaic 
poem  in  the  manner  of  Masters,  in 
which  Long  ties  the  themes  of  the 
book  together.  Not  all  the  charac- 
ters come  from  Pittsburgh,  howev- 
er. There  is  a strange  chapter  on 
Henry  George  (author  of  Progress 
and  Poverty),  whose  concept  of  “the 
STATE”  revolved  around  his  shock 
at  “the  contrast  between  monstrous 
wealth  and  debasing  want.”  The 
section  on  George  is  included,  ap- 
parently, because  his  politics  finally 
hit  home  with  Long  while  he  was 
walking  through  “a  small  park  hard 
to  reach,/  used  for  botanical  exper- 
iment, a long  climb  up  to  it/  and 
you  over  look  a bluff'  and  see  mills 


and  the  Ohio  river/  between  the 
hills  below  you.”  The  characters  are 
intended,  then,  to  reflect  Long’s 
developing  consciousness.  The  city 
makes  the  man,  who,  once  removed 
from  it,  resembles,  remembers,  and 
recreates  the  city  in  his  own  image. 
Long  is  looking  just  as  much  at 
himself  as  he  is  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
elegy  at  the  end  begins  to  sum  this 
up: 

My  Pittsburgh  is  all  these  people, 
and  others  too; 

my  Pittsburgh  is  more  than  I 
can  ever  say  — 

the  people,  and  the  buildings, 
and  the  streets 

in  which  I live  my  life;  the 
loneliness 

of  heart  and  body  here;  the 
mind’s  confusion... 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  versi 
fled  part  of  the  book  can  be  consid- 
ered memoranda  until  the  section 
entitled  “Two  Memoranda,  1 9 1 4,” 
in  which  the  first  memorandum  is  a 
poem  for  Long’s  newborn  son.  The 
reason  for  this  broad  use  of  memo- 
randa is  made  clear  in  the  1935 
prospectus  for  the  Rydal  Press,  in 
which  Pittsburgh  Memoranda  is  said 
to  “take  the  machine  for  granted 
but  pictures  the  attempts  people 
have  made  in  a certain  city  to  use  it 
selfishly  or  generously,  and  the  re- 
sult in  re-establishing  human  val- 

•n 

ues. 

Unlike  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  saw  The  Machine  as  a 
threat  (a  good  example  of  this  is 
Thomas  Bell’s  Out  of  This  Furnace, 
1941,  in  which  the  Pittsburgh  steel 
mills  consume  the  hapless  and  alien- 
ated workers  who  try  unsuccessfully 
to  love  The  Machine),  Long  be- 
lieved that  The  Machine  could  be 
humanized,  because  it  was  fraught 
with  the  same  blend  of  selfishness 
and  generosity  that  characterized 
people.  In  a comment  quoted  in  the 
Bulletin  Index  of  May  30,  1935, 
Long  says,  “The  machine  has  come 
to  stay,  and  it’s  a lucky  thing  it  has. 
The  machine  wall  save  us  when  we 
learn  to  use  it.”  In  this  spirit.  Long 
tries  to  humanize  the  bitter  disputes 
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of  the  Homestead  Strike,  which 
many  of  his  contemporaries  saw  as 
the  inhuman  crushing  of  union  ac- 
tivity in  Pittsburgh  by  corporate 
moguls.  Long  reconstructs  die  strike 
from  his  own  memories  and  from 
the  writings  of  Frick,  Carnegie,  and 
Berkmann,  among  others.  Long  sees 
all  of  the  players  in  the  drama  of  the 
strike  as  complex  personalities,  es- 
pecially Frick  and  Carnegie.  He 
draws  constant  parallels  between 
Carnegie’s  personality  and  that  of 
Berkmann,  the  Russian  anarchist 
who  took  a train  from  New  York 
City  to  Pittsburgh  in  July  1 892  with 
the  explicit  purpose  of  killing  Frick. 
Long  even  compares  Frick’s  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  strikers: 

Had  Berkmann  lulled  Frick,  we 
should  not  have  seen  Frick  in 
action  against  Carnegie  (what  we 
needed  to  see  also),  only  in  action 
against  strikers,  against  anarchists. 

We  should  not  have  seen  Frick 
the  striker,  striking  because  he 
thought  Carnegie  had  treated  him 
unjustly,  the  same  virile  resent- 
ment in  Frick  as  in  the  Home- 
stead men.  (p.  12) 

This  attempt  to  draw  connec- 
tions between  corporate  figures  and 
the  people  who  work  for  them,  or 
who  are  opposed  to  them,  is  an 
essential  part  of  Long’s  project.  In  a 
verse  section  near  the  end  of  this 
first  chapter,  he  recalls  a childhood 
fascination  with  McKinley: 

the  beautiful  calm  face  of 
McKinley,  the  all-powerful 
all-beneficient 
beautiful  calm  face  of 

government  and  business 
united,  promising  us  food. 

Never  again  was  a face  to  sink 
so  deep  into  my  life  as  his 
face,  uniting  and  solving  the 
duality  of  the  world,  (p.  11) 

He  tries  to  echo  this  in  his  mix- 
ture of  corporate  memoranda  with 
personal  and  verse  memoranda, 
which  gives  the  book  a linguistically 
weird  quality,  for  the  book,  too,  is 
an  attempt  at  “uniting  and  solving 


the  duality”  of  prose  and  poetry. 
This  kind  of  writing  left  his  early 
reviewers  mystified  as  to  what  to  call 
it,  or  even  how  to  describe  the  book. 
Was  it  poetry  or  prose?  Was  it  fiction 
or  essay? 

In  the  Musical  Forecast  of  June 
1935,  an  anonymous  reviewer 
writes:  “The  book  and  its  contents 
are  difficult  of  description;  best  called 
brief  reactions,  remembered  events 
and  accounts  of  their  happening.” 
Fred  W.  Perkins,  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Washington  correspondent,  was  re- 
minded by  the  book  that  his  own 
distance  from  Pittsburgh  made  it 
tempting  to  regard  the  city  “statisti 
callv,”  but  that  “the  truth  — that 
Pittsburgh  is  a city  of  tlesh  and 
blood  as  well  as  steel  and  stone  — is 
strongly  stressed”  by  Long.  Perkins 
describes  the  book  as  set  “in  prose 
cadences  that  frequently  impress 
themselves  as  poetry  upon  the  most 
obtuse  literary  critic.”  Elizabeth 
Shepley  Sergeant,  who  later  pub- 
lished a book  with  the  Writers’  Co- 
operative, wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  16,  1935  that  the 
book  was  “an  original  experiment  in 
literary  technique...  which  in  order 
to  use  documents  honestly,  blends 
prose  and  pete  try  and  — in  the  words 
of  one  reader  — ’makes  statistics 
sing’....”  Kenneth  Burke  wrote  in 
The  New  Republic  on  August  28, 
1935  that  the  book  was  written  in 
“verse  and  fragmentary  prose.”  Per- 
kins’s term,  “prose  cadences,”  is  an 
echo  of  Long’s  own  footnote  in  the 
book  that  he  had  already  arranged 
“the  cadences  of  my  page”  before 
he  noticed  a discrepancy  in  the  var- 
ied accounts  of  the  Berkmann-Frick 
affair.  Otherwise,  the  reviewers  came 
up  with  their  own  ways  of  describ- 
ing what  Long  had  done. 

Kenneth  Burke’s  review  was  neg- 
ative. “The  book  lacks  tension, 
through  being  pinned  together  rath- 
er than  formed.”  Burke  seemed  par- 
ticularly distressed  by  Long’s  ac- 
count of  the  Homestead  Strike,  with 
its  “‘non  proletarian’  glimpses  at 
the  human  material  involved  that 
make  you  wince.”  He  sees  the  book 
as  a “songful  survey,  combining  the 
statistical  and  the  impressionistic,” 


whose  only  virtue  is  that  it  “unques- 
tionably suggests  the  magnitude  and 
the  quality  of  the  psychological  is- 
sues arising  from  the  confused  ways 
in  which  late  capitalism  both  stimu- 
lates and  frustrates  ambition.”  The 
pinning-together  of  Pittsburgh 
Memoranda  may  be  regarded  as  one 
ofthe  book’s  strengths  in  this  present 
age  of  very  late  capitalism.  In  these 
post-modern  times,  it  is  important 
to  discuss  how  a text  is  “produced,” 
and  how  one  might  begin  to  per- 
ceive the  artist  at  work  behind  the 
product,  putting  things  together  and 
leaving  things  out.  It  is  only  unfor- 
tunate that  the  facsimile  of  Pitts- 
burgh Memoranda  is  not  hand-set 
or  hand- bound,  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  product  of  a writers’  coopera- 
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tive,  and  that  each  copy  could  not 
personally  have  been  endorsed  by 
Long  himself,  for  that  would  dem- 
onstrate with  even  greater  clarity 
the  diminished  distance  between 
Long  and  this  particular  book. 

In  this  regard,  Long  may  be  con- 
sidered far  ahead  of  his  own  time. 
He  himself  emphasizes  that  the  text 
is  not  a finished  product,  otherwise 
why  would  he  have  mentioned  its 
discrepancies,  and  have  talked  about 
the  arrangement  of  his  cadences? 
I ndeed,  it  was  apparently  well  known 
that  he  first  thought  of  writing  the 
book  entirely  in  blank  verse  — ac- 
cording to  the  Musical  Forecast  re- 
view of  1935  — and  he  even  pub- 
lished what  he  thought  would  be 
the  verse  prologue  for  the  book  in 
Fantasy  (a  local  poetry  magazine 
edited  by  Stanley  Mayer,  whose  com- 
pany and  subsequent  owners  have 
printed  this  magazine  and  its  prede- 
cessor for  many  years)  in  1935. Long 
supplies  a bibliography  of  the  25 
titles  he  read  and  quoted  from,  and 
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thus  exposes  his  own  mode  of  pro- 
duction at  a number  of  levels.  His 
selection  of  texts  inevitably  prompts 
a reader  to  suggest  additions  to  the 
list,  especially  since  so  much  has 
happened  to  the  region  in  terms  of 
industrial  relations  since  the  book’s 
first  publication  57  years  ago.  Long’s 
idea  that  a creative  text  is  only  a 
response  to  other  texts,  other  views, 
is  a novel  idea  for  his  time.  That  his 
real  creativity  lay  both  in  his  own 
verse  and  his  selective  arrangement 
of  others’  writings  reveals  that  he 
anticipated  what  is  today  a more 
popular  notion  — that  acts  of  the 
imagination  are  really  creative  ways 
of  reading,  whether  from  books  or 
events. 

Long  is  engaged  in  acts  of  read- 
ing on  a number  of  levels.  One  must 
keep  in  mind  that  he  wrote  the  book 
after  he  left  Pittsburgh,  and  was,  in 
some  sense,  recreating  the  city  from 
memory.  Indeed  that  is  still  another 
layer  of  the  word  memoranda',  the 
people  he  chooses  to  write  about  are 
those  who  have  imbedded  them- 
selves in  his  consciousness.  As  Stan- 
ley Mayer  writes  in  his  review,  which 
appeared  in  his  Fantasy  magazine  in 
1937,  Long  is  “enough  removed  in 
body  that  he  can  see  his  city  in 
sensible  perspective,  near  enough  in 
spirit  that  he  can  feel  the  influences 
that  governed  its  members.”  Or  as 
Elizabeth  Shipley  Sargeant  writes  in 
her  review,  “The  book  may  be  read 
as  a chronicle  that  brings  to  life 
again  the  crucial  social  atmosphere 
of  this  age.  Or  it  may  strike  home  as 
a spiritual  autobiography:  the  reac- 
tion to  his  times  of  a lonely  artist 
born  in  Burma...”  The  section  on 
Homestead  begins  with  an  act  of 
memory: 

Homestead  is  almost  my  first 
memory. 

A July  morning  of  early  childhood. 

I bring  in  the  milk  bottles  and  the 
morning  papers,  and  across  the 
paper  is  big  black  type. 

My  father  starts  when  he  sees  the 
headlines  and  says  to  my  mother, 


“Some  anarchist  has  stabbed  Clay 

Frick.” 

“Men  in  action  are  the  poet’s 

proper  theme.”  (p.  5) 

These  few  lines  establish  the  kinds 
of  reading  styles  Long  will  braid 
together:  personal  memory  (mem 
ories  of  his  early  childhood),  histor- 
ical reading  (the  newspaper  estab 
fishes  the  idea  of  text  as  important  to 
Long’s  project),  and  poetical  read- 
ing, which  allows  Long  to  put  him- 
self at  a distance  from  his  subject.  It 
is  in  the  verse  sections,  after  all,  that 
Long  stresses  the  slightly  humanist, 
slightly  spiritual  underpinnings  of 
his  work. 

Long’s  sense  of  history  may  be  of 
particular  interest  to  readers  of  a 
historical  journal.  “Our  history  is  in 
three  stages,”  he  writes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a long  analysis  of  Carnegie. 
The  first  stage  is  a democracy’s  ob 
session  with  property.  Long  phrases 
this  in  the  words  of  de  Tocqueville, 
who  was  “staying  overnight  in  1838 
at  the  home  of  a planter  in  western 
Pennsylvania.”  Long  defines  the 
second  stage  through  the  words  of 
Lincoln,  whose  quotation  discusses 
how  war  has  “enthroned”  corpora- 
tions, “until  all  wealth  is  aggregated 
in  a few  hands.”  Long  then  says, 
“The  third  stage  still  continues.” 
This  third  stage  — Long  describes  it 
partly  through  the  words  of  Judge 
Grosscup  — is  the  general  rediscov- 
ery of  an  individual’s  personal  do- 
minion and  independence.  In  the 
second  stage,  corporations  tried  to 
ignore  or  suppress  the  humanity  of 
its  workers,  according  to  Long,  but 
in  the  words  of  Grosscup,  this  next 
step  is  toward  “re-people-ising  in- 
dustry.” Oddly  enough,  Long’s  next 
memorandum  is  “1901  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  Capital 
$1,403,450,000.”  This  juxtaposi 
tion  of  contradictory  material  is  a 
common  feature  of  Long’s  book; 
indeed,  it  is  the  ways  that  his  multi- 
ple texts  confront  each  other  that 
gives  the  book  its  weight.  In  terms 
of  the  book’s  historical  veracity, 
Ralph  Watkins,  reviewing  it  for  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Historical 


Magazine  ( predecessor  to  this  mag- 
azine, Pittsburgh  History)  in  1935, 
writes:  “The  student  of  western 
Pennsylvania’s  history  will  find  no 
new  history  here,  but  he  will  find  an 
artist’s  interpretation  of some  famil- 
iar phases  of  that  history...  .In  a sense, 
one  may  think  of  Pittsburgh  Memo- 
randa as  a poetic  and  somewhat 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  con 
tending  forces  present  in  Pitts- 
burgh’s economic  history  during 
the  period  from  1892  to  1925.” 

( WPHM  18  (1935),  226  227). 

Long  uses  this  device  of  con- 
tending texts  repeatedly  w ith  Car- 
negie. He  quotes  an  early  ( 'arnegie 
saying  that  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  detestable,  and  depicts  a 
later  Carnegie  as  neurotically  build 
ing  libraries  every  time  he  feels  too 
guilty  about  his  wealth.  Long  sums 
up  Carnegie’s  book.  The  Gospel  of 
Wealth,  by  saying,  “That  is,  you  take- 
money  from  people  and  then  give  it 
back  to  them,  and  call  it  a fife.” 
Long  uses  the  text  to  interrogate 
Carnegie,  asking  him  the  “arch  ques- 
tion of  the  age,”  which  is:  “with 
what  end  in  view  is  a man’s  heart  to 
be  won?”  (p.  15).  If  Long  cannot 
find  texts  that  confront  each  other, 
he  often  supplies  the  appropriate 
commentary  himself.  In  the  case  of 
Carnegie,  he  writes,  “And  if  a man 
sneer  at  these  gifts,  what  has  he 
given  back?” 

Long  sees  these  contradictions 
everywhere.  In  Stephen  Foster’s 
case,  for  example,  Long  made  clear 
how  “out  of  harmony”  Foster  was 
with  his  time,  a kind  of  a holy  inno- 
cent with  a strange  gift  for  song 
writing.  Long  sees  him  as  “wistful, 
out  of  step,/  needing  support  in  a 
nature  that  amounted  to  rebellion/ 
finding  support  in  no  one  near  him 
where  it  might  count.”  Long  stress- 
es that  Foster  was  born  naked  and 
“Died  and  went  naked  into  the  next 
world,  as  all  men  must,”  suggesting 
that  some  part  of  Foster  w as  un- 
touched by  this  world;  vet  Long  is 
equally  quick  to  quote  a reference  to 
“Sewanee  River”  as  being  “proba- 
bly the  most  widely  know  n song 
ever  written.”  Long  sees  Brashear, 
the  lens  maker  and  astronomer,  as 
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BOOKCASE 


Made  in  Pennsylvania 
By  Bruce  Bomberger  and  William  Sisson 
Harrisburg:  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission,  1991 . Pp.  57.  Foreword,  introduction, 
endnotes,  bibliography,  appendixes.  $6.95  paper- 
back 

WRITTEN  by  two  staff  members  of 
the  PHMC,  this  book  briefly  traces 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania’s  indus- 
tries. It  begins  with  an  overall  view  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s industrial  development.  The  major  in- 
dustries are  then  examined;  these  include  iron 
and  steel,  coal  mining,  textiles,  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  and  transportation.  The  book 
also  addresses  smaller  industries  such  as  grain 
milling  and  cigar  making.  Finally,  there  is  a 
discussion  of  the  current  state  of  preservation. 
Photos  and  tables  are  used  throughout. 

FDR's  Unfinished  Portrait 

By  Elizabeth  Shoumatoff 

Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1991 . Pp. 
xvi,  137.  Illustrations,  index.  $14.95 

Shoumatoff  was  an  artist  who  received  com- 
missions to  paint  some  of  the  most  famous 
leaders  and  families  of  the  world.  In  her  mem- 
oir, she  briefly  describes  her  life  in  Russia  before 
emigrating  to  the  United  States  in  1917,  and 
her  life  afterwards  as  an  artist  travelling  to  the 
homes  of  her  subjects.  She  describes  both  the 
lifestyles  and  personalities  of  her  subjects,  among 
them  the  Fricks  and  Mellons.  During  her  63 
years  in  America,  she  produced  more  than  2,000 
portraits. 

Most  of  the  book  relates  her  adventures 
painting  the  portraits  of  FDR  and  Lucy  Ruther- 
ford. Most  interestingly,  she  was  painting  the 
president  when  he  collapsed  and  died,  hence  the 
“unfinished  portrait.”  The  aftermath  is  an  ad- 
venture itself.  She  was  sometimes  accompanied 
on  her  trips  by  her  brother,  Andrey  Avinoff, 
director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural 
Flistory  in  Pittsburgh,  and  she  felt  she  painted 
more  portraits  in  Pittsburgh  than  in  any  other 
city.  Thus  we  get  to  hear  such  stories  as  how 
John  Bowman,  a former  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  had  an  appointment  with 


Andrew  Mellon  on  the  condition  that  Bowman 
would  not  solicit  funds  — and  how  he  walked 
out  with  a $1  million  donation  towards  the 
construction  of  the  Cathedral  of  Learning! 

Out  of  This  Furnace 

By  Thomas  Bell 

Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1991. 
(originally  published  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1941; 
Liberty  Book  Club,  1950;  and  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  1976)  Pp.  424.  Afterword  by  David 
P.  Demarest,  Jr.  $24.95,  $10.95  paperback 

This  well-known  novel  of  immigrant  laborer 
families  has  been  reissued  for  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  its  publication,  and  includes  a variety  of 
photos  of  the  author,  his  family,  and  the  novel’s 
setting  in  the  steel  mill  town  of  Braddock. 
Three  generations  of  a Slovak  family  are  chron- 
icled, starting  with  the  first  to  arrive  in  America 
in  1881 . The  author  based  the  story  on  his  own 
family  and  their  experiences;  many  of  his  rela- 
tives met  their  deaths  in  the  mills  or  because  of 
them.  In  fact,  Demarest’s  afterword  tells  us  that 
the  author  had  to  suppress  some  of  his  family’s 
tragedies  because  they  would  seem  implausible 
in  a novel.  It  is  a story  of  hardships  and  the 
determination  to  overcome  them. 

Patch/Work  Voices:  The  Culture  and 
Lore  of  a Mining  People 

By  Dennis  F.  Brestansky,  Evelyn  A.  Hovanec, 
and  Albert  N.  Skomra 

Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1991 
(new  edition;  first  published  by  the  Press  in  1978). 
Pp.  xi,83.  Illustrations, glossary, bibliography.  $9.95 
paperback 

Life  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania’s  coal 
mining  towns,  or  “patches,”  is  recounted  in 
this  book  by  people  who  lived  there.  They  talk 
about  why  they  came  and  why  they  mined, 
work  procedures,  housing,  customs,  recreation, 
and  everyday  life  in  their  communities.  Most  of 
these  towns  were  built  and  run  by  the  coal 
company  that  owned  the  mine,  but  a sense  of 
strong  independence  comes  through  in  each 
person’s  recollections. 
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Book  Reviews 


another  example  of  this,  and  contin- 
ually points  out  the  confrontation  of 
Brashear’s  worldly  life  near  the  Pitts- 
burgh mills  and  his  intellectual,  per- 
haps even  spiritual,  passion  for  as- 
tronomy. 

I have  chosen  to  discuss  what  I 
think  of  as  the  underlying  themes  of 
Pittsburgh  Memoranda  rather  than 
dwell  lengthily  on  any  one  section. 
One  of  the  complexities  of  review- 
ing this  book  is  that  it  itself  is  an  act 
of  reading,  not  only  of  documents, 
but  of  his  own  memories.  One  of the 
joys  of  the  book  is  to  read  it  without 
having  a reviewer  hover  too  loudly 
over  one’s  shoulder,  for  Long’s  in- 
tent is  to  finally  urge  us  each  to  come 


up  with  our  own  memoranda.  Each 
of  us  can  well  think  of  the  cast  of 
characters  that  forms  our  historical 
and  personal  consciousness.  Per 
haps  our  relationship  to  the  land- 
scape is  a bit  harder  to  articulate, 
and  may  only  be  accomplished  when 
we  are  able  to  step  back,  or  move 
away,  as  Long  did,  in  order  to  gain 
a perspective.  And,  I suppose,  the 
dilemma  of  having  to  step  back  is  a 
central  problem  for  any  writer.  Long 
stresses  the  idea  that  it  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  inner  voices  that 
makes  an  individual  life,  and  the 
symphony  of  these  individual  lives 
that  conjures  up  the  genius  loci  of 
any  region. ■ 
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The  12 -foot-long  neon  and  steel 
sign,  right,  on  the  roof  of  a 
former  Isaly’s  in  Manchester  that 
the  Historical  Society  plans  to 
remove  and  preserve  this  month. 

Below,  the  day  crew  of  the 
Homewood  Isaly’s,  c.  1932. 
From  left:  Helen  Hartley,  Jim 
Wilson,  George  Ivrohe,  and  Sue 
Phieffer.  The  Skyscraper  cone, 
opposite  page,  long  the  company’s 
specialty,  was  discontinued  in  the 
1960s.  By  then,  said  George 
Krohe  (who  rose  to  become  a 
company  vice  president),  ice 
cream  was  not  kept  as  cold, 
making  it  too  difficult  to  build  a 
cone  that  would  keep  standing. 


The  company’s  roots  go  back  to  William  Isaly,  who 
founded  the  Mansfield  Pure  Milk  Company  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio  in  1902.  After  opening  stores  in  northeastern 
Ohio  for  30  years,  the  company  expanded  to  Pittsbugh. 
Its  headquarters  and  manufacturing  plant  (and  a large  retail 
store)  opened  in  1931  on  the  Boulevard  of  the  Allies  near 
Bates  Street  in  Oakland.  The  stores  became  fixtures  in  area 
commercial  districts.  Similar  facades,  interiors,  and  menus  at  each 
location  created  a reassuring  sense  of  dependable  quality,  and  the 
chain’s  stores  invariably  became  neighborhood  gathering  spots.  Many 
people  fondly  remember  Isaly’s  specialties,  the  Skyscraper  cone  and  the 
Klondike  bar. 


Business  began  declining  as  consumers  came  to  prefer  speed  and  convenience 
over  delicatessen-type  specialty  stores.  Beginning  in  the  1970s,  the  chain  was 
sold  numerous  times  to  various  investment  groups  and  conglomerates,  including 
one  that  also  made  artillery  shells.  Today  the  stores  and  the  Klondike  manufacturer 
are  seperate  businesses. 

The  Manchester  store  was  located  in  a strip  mall  built  in  1965.  As  part  of  the  then- 
popular  urban  redevelopment  rage,  two  blocks  were  leveled  to  make  room  for  the 
mall.  Among  the  casualties  were  a half  dozen  deli/grocery  stores  and  an  Isaly’s  that 
had  been  there  since  1934.  A new  Isaly’s  went  in,  but  in  a telling  indictment  of  the  new- 
is-better  philosophy,  the  mall  lasted  only  a decade. ■ 


Sign 


of  the 


Times 

AN  Isaly’s  sign  is  being  saved  by  the  I listorical 
Society  for  potential  use  in  exhibits  once  the 
Pittsburgh  Regional  History  Center  opens  in 
1994-95.  The  dairy  and  deli  chain  once  had 
hundreds  of  stores  in  the  tri-state  area,  but  only 
about  a dozen  remain.  The  sign  (opposite  page)  was 
atop  a store  in  the  Chateau  Plaza  Shopping  Center  in 
the  Manchester  section  of  Pittsburgh’s  Northside. 


Text  by  Brian  Butko , with  help  from  Bill  Keyes.  Period  photo  and  cone  courtesy  George  Krohe, 
Pittsburgh.  Current  photo  by  Charles  Biddle. 
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C ORRESPONDENCE 


Letters  of  introduction 
for  Homestead  history 

PITTSBURGHER  Jean  Weaver  sent  the  two  letters 
that  follow  this  introduction  to  John  Herbst,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  he  showed 
them  to  me.  The  first  letter  is  about  Weaver’s  family  on 
the  Kovar  side,  and  the  other  one  came  to  her  (and  then 
on  to  John  Herbst)  from  her  cousin,  Richard  Kovar.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1951, 
moved  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  work  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  U.S.  Army,  and  is  now  vice 
president  of  a consulting  firm. 

Letters  can  be  especially  informative  and  provocative. 
When  people  don’t  expect  their  words  to  be  published, 
the  writing  is  less  self-conscious.  U n-self-conscious  writ- 
ing is  often  more  conversational,  like  people  speaking. 
And  if  people  wrote  more  like  they  talked,  a lot  would  be 
better  understood.  After  reading  their  words,  I called 
Weaver  and  Kovar  and  they  said  it  was  fine  to  publish 
them. 

Weaver  had  already  asked  that  her  cousin’s  letter  be 
put  in  the  Historical  Society’s  Archives  because  of  his 
personal  recollections  of  the  1937  steel  industry  strike. 
Her  letter  and  her  cousin’s  were  edited  slightly  for 
publication  here.  1 left  the  genealogy  parts  ofboth  letters 
pretty  much  intact  because  it  struck  me  that  you  usually 
see  such  historical  detail  only  about  rich,  prominent 
families.  Secondly,  Grandfather  Weaver,  in  his  immigra- 
tion from  England,  reversed  the  chain  migration  norm: 
he  came  as  a child,  looking  to  later  bring  his  parents, 
whereas  typically  the  male  household  head  came  first 
and  hoped  his  family  could  follow.  And  lastly,  I thought 
the  whole  thing  just  made  the  best  sense  this  way. 

Kovar’s  letter  vividly  demonstrates  some  of  the  rea- 
sons that  so  many  local  families  think  the  1892  lockout 
and  strike  in  Homestead  is  worth  remembering  in  its 
centennial  year.  The  letters  serve,  as  well,  to  introduce 
the  work  of  another  native,  Paul  Krause,  a leading 
authority  on  Homestead’s  history.  Due  to  the  arrival  of 
his  work  after  the  rest  of  the  issue  had  headed  to  the 
press,  this  issue  turned  into  a striking  July  Fourth 
“theme  issue”  right  at  the  last  moment.  Within  Krause’s 
essay  is  a list  of  Homestead-related  events  going  on  this 
Summer  1992. 

Editor 


Dear  Mr.  Herbst, 

Here  is  a letter  from  my  cousin  Dick  Kovar  with  a 
personal  memory  of  the  1937  Steel  Strike  which  might 
be  interesting  to  HSWP. 

Dick  ( Richard  D. ) Kovar  grew  up  in  Carrick  on  Claus 
Avenue.  Bob  was  his  older  brother.  Bob  came  safely 


through  the  war,  WWII,  and  then  stayed  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Corps  and,  shocking  to  us  all,  was  killed  in  1947  testing 
a jet  plane.  His  mother,  my  Aunt  Jennie,  now  in  her  90s, 
lives  in  Nazareth,  Pa.  The  Kovar  family  shared  the  house 
with  Grandma  and  Granddad  Weaver.  Granddad  Weav 
er  came  to  America  as  a teenager  to  get  work,  with  the 
ambition  of  bringing  his  parents  to  the  USA  and  giving 
them  a better  life,  my  father  told  me. 

You  see,  Dick  and  I are  “double  cousins.”  His  father 
was  my  mother’s  brother  and  his  mother  was  my  father’s 
sister;  we  shared  the  same  four  grandparents  — the 
Weavers,  who  came  to  Pittsburgh  from  England  in  the 
1880s,  and  the  other  two  from  Czechoslovakia,  with 
Dick’s  father  as  a young  child,  by  way  of  ( anada  around 
1912.  We  all  lived  within  blocks  of  one  another,  al 
though  our  block  was  in  Brentwood,  so  we  did  not  go 
to  the  same  schools.  Nevertheless  we  all  grew  up  in  the 
same  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carrick,  Concord  Presbv 
terian  Church.  Another  interesting  family  relationship  is 
that  when  Granddad  James  Weaver  immigrated  as  a boy, 
he  stayed  with  a family,  the  Downings,  who  had  come 
earlier  from  England  and  were  known  by  his  parents.  In 
time,  he  and  Esther,  the  young  daughter  in  the  Down 
ing  family,  fell  in  love  and  married. 

Granddad  Weaver  worked  for  Carnegie  all  his  life  and 
never  made  enough  income  to  keep  his  family  of  seven 
always  comfortable.  But  Granddad  never  blamed 
Carnegie  management  for  his  poverty.  Nor  did  my  dad. 
They  were  all  opposed  to  unions  and  unionizing.  Their 
instincts  were  all  for  loyalty  to  the  company. 

My  dad  left  school  after  eighth  grade  to  help  support 
their  family.  And  his  brothers  John  and  Walt  left  high 
school  early  for  the  same  reason.  John  worked  for  the 
post  office  and  Walt  for  the  Post-Gazette.  Aunt  Jennie 
finished  school  and  went  on  to  teach  in  the  Pittsburgh 
schools  before  she  married.  Uncle  Tim  did  not  finish 
high  school  either.  He  enlisted  during  WWI  and  after 
the  war  went  into  the  mill.  Now  one  generation  later  all 
of  us  have  college  degrees,  which  is  an  American  success 
story  in  a way. 

So  there  you  are. 

Jean  Weaver 

Dear  Jean, 

I was  delighted  to  read  the  article  that  you  sent  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  on  the  Homestead  Steel 
Strike  of  1 892. 

The  Homestead  Strike  was  one  of  the  landmark 
events  in  the  American  labor  movement,  and  I have  read 
widely  varying  interpretations  of  it.  I think  I first  read 
about  it  in  a book  called  Right  Here  in  Pittsburgh , a 
collection  of  historical  pieces  written  decades  ago  by  a 
Pittsburgh  Pravcolumnist.  A book  I read  in  high  school, 
possibly  a textbook,  treated  the  incident  as  an  anarchist 
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riot  and  took  the  side  of  Carnegie  and  Frick,  though 
most  histories  since  make  much  of  the  restraint  (com- 
pared to  lots  of  other  strikes  then  and  since)  shown  by 
the  workers. 

The  main  outcome  of  the  strike’s  failure,  as  best  as  I 
can  tell,  was  the  infamous  12  hour  work  day,  which 
meant  that  if  the  man  on  the  next  shift  at  the  mill  didn’t 
show  up  for  work,  you  had  to  work  a 36-hour  day — and 
at  no  extra  pay. 

As  the  Post-Gazette  noted,  the  aims  of  the  Home- 
stead  strike,  including  eight- hour  shifts,  were  not  achieved 
until  1937,  when  USSteel  recognized  the  Steelworkers 
Organizing  Committee  (SWOC).  What  the  paper  didn’t 
note  was  that  it  was  a company-wide  strike  in  that  year, 
which  many  feared  would  be  more  violent  than  the  1 892 
one,  that  forced  USSteel  to  yield. 

I’d  like  to  read  a good  account  of  that  1937  strike 
sometime  because  I have  two  vivid  memories  associated 
with  it,  though  I was  only  8 years  old.  I woke  up  early 
one  morning  to  hear  Mom  crying  in  the  hall  outside  her 
bedroom,  a very  unusual  event.  Dad  had  just  left  for 
work,  and  she  explained  that  she  was  afraid  “the  strikers” 
would  hurt  him.  As  a foreman  he  was  required  and 
entitled  to  cross  the  picket  lines  each  day,  but  other  men 
(strike-breakers,  probably)  had  been  beaten  up  at  the 
main  gate  the  day  before  and  their  cars  had  been  turned 
over  and  burned.  Later,  possibly  that  same  day,  I 
remember  Dad  coming  home  tired  and  shaken.  Fie  said 
the  strikers  had  in  fact  rocked  his  car  but  that  someone 
in  the  crowd  had  called  out,  “That’s  Tim  Ivovar,  he’s 
OK,”  and  they  had  let  him  pass.  But  then  mounted  state 
troopers  rode  into  the  crowd  swinging  their  billy  clubs, 
and  a number  of  men  were  badly  hurt. 

Dad,  who  by  1937  had  worked  himself  up  from  a 
laborer  to  become  a self-taught  machinist  and  then  a 
foreman  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works  in  Braddock,  was 
a “company  man.”  But  USSteel  patronized  and,  some 
would  say,  exploited  Dad  and  his  fellow  foremen,  clas- 
sifying them  as  management  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
union,  passing  around  certificates  and  badges  and  extra 
responsibilities  as  status  symbols,  but  holding  down 
their  pay  to,  eventually,  less  than  lots  of  unionized 
workers. 

Dad’s  earnings  and  job  satisfaction  peaked  during 
World  War  II,  when  he  was  put  in  charge  of  an  old  billet 
mill,  which  he  had  to  reopen  and  staff  with  crews  of 
brawny  women,  whose  fathers  and  husbands  had  gone 
off  to  war.  When  the  war  ended,  Dad  was  responsible  for 
closing  down  the  no-longer-needed  billet  mill;  he  sent 
the  women  war  workers  home  to  their  returning  men. 
Then  the  company  told  him  that  since  another  man  had 
taken  over  his  former  foreman’s  position  while  he  ran 
the  billet  mill,  there  was  net  management  job  to  go  back 
to.  The  year  his  oldest  son  returned  from  the  war,  Dad 
was  back  in  the  “yard”  of  the  finishing  mill  where  he  had 
formerly  been  the  foreman,  and  at  a lower  wage  than 
before  the  war.  Eventually  he  got  his  pre-war  job  back, 
and  early  in  the  1950s  the  company  had  a portrait 


photograph  taken  of  him  for  publication  in  the  USSteel 
company  magazine  as  an  example  of  an  immigrant  who 
had  risen  to  management  rank. 

At  the  end,  however,  management  scammed  Dad 
and  others  into  a phony  pension  deal  that  enabled  the 
company,  by  retiring  the  men  a few  years  early,  to  renege 
on  a huge  chunk  of  their  promised  retirement  pay.  Then 
they  replaced  the  up-from-the-ranks  veterans  with  new- 
ly graduated  engineers. 

Although  I remember  Dad’s  disappointment  at  his 
early  retirement,  it  wasn’t  he  but  my  older  brother  Bob 
who  told  me  how  the  company  had  pulled  a sort  of  bait- 
and-switchdealon  Dad.  Bob,  who  worked  at  the  mill  for 
a year,  heard  the  story  from  Dad’s  friends,  and  later  a 
fraternity  brother  of  mine  who  was  staff  assistant  to 
Dad’s  superintendent  confirmed  some  of  the  details. 

Though  he  might  complain  about  individual  bosses, 
Dad  always  spoke  well  of  the  company  in  my  hearing. 
Curiously  (to  me,  anyway),  the  unions  were  casually 
disparaged  in  our  household,  which  included  my  moth- 
er’s parents,  in  whose  house  we  lived.  Granddad  Weaver 
was  a retired  steelworker  who  as  a teenager  had  immi- 
grated from  England  and  had  somehow  managed  to 
raise  a large  family  and  buy  a house  on  a non-union 
steelworker’s  wages  and  a pittance  of  a pension  (the 
children’s  wages  helped).  It  was  his  view  — and  proba- 
bly my  parents’  — that  union-organized  strikes  did 
more  harm  than  good  by  putting  men  out  of  work  and 
by  promoting  violence  and  injury. 

My  brothers  and  I naturally  absorbed  these  attitudes, 
and  there  were  no  union  families  in  our  neighborhood 
to  contradict  them.  It  wasn’t  until  I worked  in  the  mill 
myself  one  summer,  and  heard  the  horror  stories  the 
old-timers  told  of  the  pre- 1937  days,  that  my  perspec- 
tive changed  and  I came  to  appreciate  what  the  workers 
and  their  unions  had  suffered  and  achieved.  And  later 
on,  my  brother’s  account  of  the  shabby  treatment  Dad 
had  received  further  altered  my  attitude  toward  the 
company. 

Dad  never  again  referred  to  his  experience  with  the 
strikers  but  provided  a curious  footnote  to  it  some  years 
later  when  I happened  to  admire  some  parading  state 
troopers  and  their  horses.  “Pennsylvania  Cossacks!”  he 
snarled  suddenly,  though  he  never  explained  his  out- 
burst. I suppose  it  had  something  to  do  with  what  he  saw 
during  the  strike.  Then,  in  the  1950s,  1 came  across  a 
man  who  had  been  a plant  superintendent  in  1937. 
When  I told  him  about  my  father’s  experience  crossing 
the  picket  line  in  Braddock,  this  man  regaled  me  with 
the  plans  he  had  laid  for  putting  down  the  1937  strike 
at  his  own  plant.  He  had  the  local  state  police  command- 
er in  his  pocket,  and  they  were  going  to  use  tear  gas  and 
shotguns  to  drive  the  strikers  away  from  the  mill  gates. 
He  said  he  was  disgusted  when  USSteel’s  Pittsburgh 
management  settled  the  strike  before  he  could  “break” 
the  local  SWOC  organizers. 

After  all  of  these  years  since  the  1892  and  1937 
strikes,  I have  clearly  come  down  on  the  side  of  the 
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workers  and  the  unions,  but  my  dad  and  granddad  never 
did.  Despite  their  low  wages  and  their  gutted  pensions, 
they  were  loyal  and  grateful  to  the  company  for  the 
chance  to  better  themselves  in  America.  Neither  of  them 
finished  high  school,  but  by  the  time  I was  born  they 
were  wearing  suits  and  ties  to  the  mill  and  between  them 
they  managed  to  own  and  hold  onto  a home  throughout 
the  Depression,  and  noboby  in  my  generation  had  to 
quit  school  to  go  to  work. 


Today  most  of  our  children  have  finished  college  and 
are  well  launched.  1 feel  like  we  are  the  fortunate 
survivors  and  beneficiaries  of  that  painful  process  begun 
in  1 892  by  Granddad’s  generation  and  consummated  in 
1937  by  Dad’s.  We  owe  a great  debt  to  those  who  did 
not  survive  or  benefit  from  the  struggle  themselves. 

Much  love, 

Dick 


RETHINKING 

THE  HOMESTEAD  LOCKOUT 
ON  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

by  Paul  Krause 


ONE  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1 892, 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Henry  Clay  Frick  initiated 
the  most  infamous  labor  dispute  of  industrializ- 
ing America.  After  a decade-long  struggle  to  unseat  the 
trade  unions  that  had  effectively  shared  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  Carnegie  and  Frick 
decided,  as  the  latter  put  it,  to  finally  “operate  the  plant 
ourselves.”  The  Homestead  Fockout  began  on  29  June, 
when  Frick  shut  down  the  giant  steelworks  and  an- 
nounced, on  Carnegie’s  orders,  that  the  company  would 
no  longer  employ  any  worker  who  carried  a union  card. 
In  so  doing,  they  challenged  3,800  steelworkers  and  their 
families.  The  workers  responded  by  sealing  off  the  mill  — 
and  the  entire  town  — to  prevent  scab  labor  from 
resuming  operations.  Frick  quickly  moved  to  dispatch 
300  agents  from  the  Pinkerton  National  Detective  Agen 
cv  to  dislodge  the  workers.  When  the  Pinkertons  arrived 
by  river  barge  in  the  early  morning  of  6 July,  they  were 
greeted  by  thousands  of  armed  townspeople,  prepared  to 
die  in  defense  of  their  rights.1 

Paul  Krause  is  an  assistant  professor  of  history  at  the  University' 
of  British  Columbia  in  Vancouver.  A specialist  on  nineteenth- 
century  labor  history,  Krause  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  Duke 
University.  His  book,  The  Battle  for  Homestead , 1880-1892: 
Politics,  Culture,  and  Steel , is  being  published  by  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Press  this  summer  to  coincide  with  the  centennial 
of  the  Homestead  Lockout. 


In  the  violent  day-long  confrontation  that  followed, 
three  Pinkertons  and  seven  workers  were  killed;  other 
steelworkers  were  seriously  wounded  in  the  attack.  The 
death  of  the  workers  and  the  wounding  of  their  col- 
leagues touched  all  of  the  town’s  principal  ethnic  and 
occupational  groups  and  underscored  the  extent  to 
which  this  working  community  reflected  an  exception- 
al model  of  American  unity.  Indeed,  the  casualties 
constituted  no  less  than  a cross  section  of  the  town’s 
population:  Welshman  John  Morris  and  Irishman  Tho- 
mas Weldon  were  highly  skilled  steelworkers;  Silas 
Wain  was  an  English  mill  hand;  Henry'  Striegel,  a 
German  teamster;  Peter  Fares  and  Joseph  Sotak,  immi- 
grant laborers  from  Slovakia;  and  Civil  War  veteran 
George  Rutter,  a “native-born”  American. - 

Five  days  after  the  “battle  of  the  barges,”  on  1 1 July, 
Homestead’s  remarkable  solidarity  began  to  crumble 
when,  at  the  request  of  Frick,  Gov.  Robert  Pi.  Pattison 
mobilized  the  entire  Pennsylvania  State  Militia  of8, 500 
men  to  retake  the  mill  and  the  town.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer,  state  authorities,  acting  in  cooperation  with 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  had  brought  more  than 
100  indictments  against  the  leading  steelworkers  on 
charges  of  riot,  conspiracy,  murder,  and  treason.  Only 
a few  of  the  steelworkers  were  ever  tried,  and  none  was 
convicted,  but  the  combined  authority'  of  the  state  and 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
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world  proved  overwhelming.  The  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  (AAISW)  held  out  in 
Homestead  for  a number  of  months  still;  its  defeat  in 
November  signaled  the  virtual  end  of  unionism  in  the 
steel  industry  until  the  1930s.  For  the  steelworkers  who 
had  led  the  resistance  — notably,  “Honest”  John 
McLuckie,  the  burgess  (mayor)  of  Homestead  — Car- 
negie’s victory  meant  permanent  banishment  from  em- 
ployment in  steel-making.  In  McLuckie’s  case,  Carne- 
gie’s victory  also  meant  exile  from  the  country;  he  was 
last  seen  in  1901  in  Mexico,  working  as  a miner.3 

While  the  name  John  McLuckie,  not  to  mention 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  were  killed  in  the  lockout, 
has  largely  faded  from  public  memory,  the  lockout  itself, 
and  especially  the  shoot-out  between  the  workers  and 
the  Pinkertons,  has  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the 
historical  consciousness  of  many  Americans  — particu- 
larly those  connected  with  the  steel  industry.  In  Western 
Pennsylvania,  the  centennial  of  the  Homestead  Lockout 
is  therefore  being  marked  by  a wide  variety  of  activities, 
(see  page  57) 

In  the  wake  of  the  collapse  of  the  American  steel 
industry  in  the  1980s,  Pittsburghers  might  well  ques- 
tion the  relevance  of  commemorating  an  industrial 
dispute  that  occurred  a century  ago  in  an  industry  that 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  no  longer  exists  in  the 
Monongahela  Valley.  The  Homestead  Works  has  itself 
been  dismantled  and  the  sister  mills  that  once  lined  the 
Monongahela  River  are  largely  silent.  Why,  then,  would 
anyone  in  Pittsburgh  care  to  mark  the  occasion  of  the 


Homestead  Lockout  — particularly  on  the  holiday 
weekend  of  July  Fourth?4 

In  the  view  of  the  steelworkers  who  labored  in  the 
Homestead  Works  a century  ago,  the  Fourth  of  July 
held  special  significance.  Many  of  George  Rutter’s  col- 
leagues had  joined  him  in  the  fight  to  preserve  American 
“independence”  in  the  Civil  War,  and  many  considered 
themselves,  and  indeed  all  American  workers,  to  be  the 
chief  defenders  of  the  nation’s  most  sacred  political 
traditions.  I mmigrant  workers,  too,  were  inspired  by  the 
meaning  of  this  most  American  of  holidays.  Only  a few 
years  earlier,  shortly  after  a bitter  coal  strike  in  nearby 
Mt.  Pleasant,  where  the  workers  had  triumphantly 
defeated  Frick,  hundreds  of  recently  arrived  Slovaks  led 
the  parade  for  the  Fourth  bearing  a banner  that  read: 
“Live  forever  the  United  States!”  In  Homestead,  few 
workers  were  more  outspoken  on  the  subject  of  this 
tradition  than  John  McLuckie.  A long-time  veteran  of 
the  labor  movement,  McLuckie  was  serving  his  second 
term  as  Homestead’s  chief  municipal  officer  at  the  time 
of  the  lockout.  His  dedication  to  the  house  of  labor 
made  him  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the 
community.3 

McLuckie  often  spoke  for  the  workers  of  Home- 
stead, and  many  newspaper  reporters  turned  to  him  in 
the  early  days  of  July  1892  when  they  began  putting 
together  their  stories  on  the  meaning  of  Independence 
Day  for  the  residents  of  the  town.  As  McLuckie  well 
knew,  the  steelworkers  of  Homestead  and  their  families 
usually  celebrated  the  holiday  by  picnicking  in  the 
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nearby  woods,  rowing  on  the  Monongahela,  or  dancing 
in  one  of  the  many  meeting  halls  in  town.  But  this 
Fourth  of  July  was  different,  according  to  McLuckie. 
“[We]  can’t  celebrate  the  Fourth  until  we  know  whether 
or  not  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  still  in  force 
in  this  country,”  he  said.  McLuckie,  like  his  constitu 
ents,  believed  that  the  outcome  of  the  lockout  would 
determine  whether  or  not  independence  or  industrial 
despotism  would  rule  in  Homestead.6 

To  ensure  that  Homestead  would  remain  indepen- 
dent, McLuckie  and  his  colleagues  on  the  workers’ 
Advisory  Committee  on  4 July  increased  the  number  of 
worker  pickets  from  350  to  1,000  and  established  a 
perimeter  of  lookout  posts  that  encircled  a five-mile  area 
around  the  town.  “Martial  law  prevails  and  every  class  of 
citizen  is  under  the  orders  of the  Advisory  Committee,” 
one  reporter  noted.  The  Fourth  was  a quiet  day  that  year 
in  Homestead.  Some  women  donned  “holiday  cos- 
tumes” to  visit  with  friends  and  neighbors,  one  reporter 
noted,  and  a handful  of  residents  did  set  off  a small 
fireworks  display  just  after  dusk.  Two  days  later,  McLuckie 
and  his  fellow  townspeople  met  Carnegie’s  challenge  to 
the  town’s  independence  at  the  battle  of the  barges,  but 
ultimately  they  were  no  match  for  the  owners  and  their 
allies  in  local  and  state  government.  Once  the  National 
Guard  arrived,  the  company  was  able  to  resume  opera- 
tions. When  the  locked-out  workers  first  saw  smoke 
rising  from  the  furnaces  of  the  steel  works,  they  respond 
ed,  predictably  enough,  with  anger:  hundreds  advanced 


toward  the  front  gate  of  the  mill  and  stopped  only  when 
the  guardsmen  stationed  there  drew  their  bayonets  and 
wounded  six. 

This  abortive  assault  provoked  the  first  of  the  work 
ers’  many  efforts  to  explain  the  violent  turn  that  1 lomc 
stead’s  resistance  had  taken  and  to  explain  how  such 
resistance  grew  from  a thoughtful  consideration  of 
contemporary  politics  — and  not  from  irrational  im 
pulses  of  a frenzied  mob.  And  it  is  these  explanations 
which  are  worthy  of  review  a hundred  years  later. 

James  Boyce,  a prominent  member  of  the  AAISW 
and  a close  friend  to  McLuckie,  related  the  angry 
outburst  to  the  steelworkers’  claim  to  unspecified  rights 
in  the  mill.  Those  not  involved  in  the  struggle  do  not 
understand  the  workers’  position,  Boyce  said.  “Most  of 
us,  expecting  continuous  employment  here,  have  put 
our  savings  into  homes,  which  will  be  lost  if  we  are  to  be 
driven  away  from  this  town.  The  Carnegie  mills  were 
built  up  by  us,  the  great  profits  of  the  concern  were  made 
by  us.  Our  labor  was  expended  for  Scotch  castles,  and 
library'  advertising.  We  do  not  say  that  Carnegie...  does 
not  own  the  mill  property,  but  we  do  say  that  we  have 
some  rights  in  it  ourselves.”  It  was  for  this  reason,  Boyce 
said,  that  his  co-workers  had  decided  to  prevent  new 
men  from  going  to  work  for  Carnegie  Steel  and  “steal 
ing”  the  jobs.  The  workers  in  no  way  claimed  that  the 
mill  was  their  possession,  but  they  did  possess  their  jobs, 
and  they  were  adamant  about  maintaining  them. 

Boyce’s  assertion  underscored  what  was  perceived  bv 
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many  contemporary  observers  as  the  core  issue  of  the 
lockout:  the  respective  rights  of  workers  and  employers. 
Even  before  Boyce  had  sought  to  justify  the  defiant 
stand  of  the  workers  and  their  supporters,  the  daily  press 
— universally  shocked  by  the  values  embedded  in  Boyce’s 
formulation  — recognized  that  the  conflict  at  Homestead 
ealled  into  question  fundamental  principles  of  industrial 
society,  in  particular,  the  inviolate  nature  of  the 
individual’s  right  to  private  property.  As  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  explained,  “the  Homestead  mills  belong  to  the 
Carnegie  Company,  and  their  right  to  put  into  those 
mills  non-union  workers  if  they  should  see  proper  to  do 
so  is  undeniable.  With  such  a movement,  no  one  has  any 
right... to  interfere;  and  when  such  interference  takes 
place,  it  is  unjustifiable  and  lawless....”  The  workers’ 
efforts  to  “stop  the  owners  of  the  mills  from  doing  with 
their  property  just  as  they  please  is  wrong,  altogether 
wrong,  and  without  excuse  or  justification.”  Ezra  B. 
Taylor,  a congressman  from  Ohio  who  served  on  the 
congressional  committee  that  investigated  the  lockout, 
explained  simply  that  in  Homestead  “there  seems  to  be 
some  queer  ideas  of  the  rights  of  property.”7 

The  idea  that  the  steelworkers,  by  virtue  of  their 
having  worked  in  the  Homestead  mill,  possessed  rights 
in  it,  did  seem  queer  to  many  Americans.  But  for  Boyce 
and  McLuckie,  and  for  thousands  of  their  colleagues, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  queer  about  such  an  idea. 
(Indeed,  on  this  point  they  could  appeal  to  no  less  an 
authority  than  John  Locke,  a founding  father  of  Amer- 
ican political  philosophy.)  In  the  workers’  eyes,  it  was 
Andrew  Carnegie  who  had  subverted  the  rule  of  law  by 
trampling  communal  rights  in  pursuit  of  individual 
privilege.  And  when  the  rights  of one  rich  and  powerful 
individual  threatened  the  rights  of  the  community,  the 
very  meaning  of  American  independence  was  gravely  at 
risk.8 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  riverfront  battle, 
those  who  rose  publicly  to  defend  the  workers  by 
questioning  the  sanctity  of  private  property  rights  were 
lonely  voices;  a prominent  lawyer  from  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  was  clearly  the  most  eloquent  of  these.  As  he 
explained,  the  rights  claimed  by  the  workers  possessed 
a venerable  heritage:  it  was  in  fact  English  common  law 
that  justified  the  privileging  of  public  over  private  rights. 
Common  law,  the  lawyer  wrote,  holds  that  “private 
right  shall  be  subject  and  subservient  to  the  public 
good.”  Moreover,  private  property  rights  in  particular 
are  always  subservient  to  the  public  good.  “The  stickler 
for  property  right  would  vehemently  assert  that  he  had 
the  right  to  buy  with  his  own  money  any  lawful  com- 
modity on  the  market,  and  as  much  as  he  saw  fit  of  it,” 
the  lawyer  noted.  “Yet  the  common  law  very  easily  made 
it  a crime  to  create  a corner  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  And 
the  law  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong.”9 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  steelworkers  of 
Homestead  were  by  no  means  alone  in  challenging  the 
inviolability  of  individual  property  rights.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  urban  and  agricultural  laborers  succeeded, 


for  a time,  in  carrying  the  assertion  of  public  rights  to  the 
very  center  of  a great  national  debate  on  the  future  of  the 
country;  this  assertion  was  at  the  core  of  the  Gilded  Age 
labor  movement  and  the  Populist  uprising  of  the  1 880s. 
Indeed,  from  the  days  of  the  Puritan  Saints  onwards, 
successive  generations  of  Americans  have  been  plagued 
by  the  problem  of  how  to  balance  the  cherished  rights 
ofindividual  liberty,  which  we  celebrate  on  July  Fourth, 
with  the  obligation  to  protect  the  common  good.  This 
is  an  equally  hallowed  American  tradition  that  we  too 
often  forget.10 

Seen  in  this  light,  James  Boyce’s  declaration  that 
steelworkers  had  a claim  to  rights  in  the  mill  represents 
an  effort  to  grapple  with  the  perplexing  problem  of  how 
to  safeguard  community  interests  in  a polity  which 
treasures  individual  liberty.  (In  the  twentieth  century, 
this  problem  has  held  compelling  significance  in  the 
steel  industry:  in  the  1970s  and  ’80s,  it  was  a bold 
affirmation  of  public  rights  that  guided  the  efforts  of 
community  activists  in  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown 
who  sought  to  forestall  the  massive  plant  closings  or- 
dered by  US  Steel. ) Boyce  was  asserting  that  all  workers 
had  a right  to  the  means  to  make  possible  a competence 
- a sufficiency  of  means  for  living  comfortably.  By 
declaring  that  to  this  extent  steelworkers  owned  their 
jobs,  Boyce  expressed  the  powerful  ideas  which  had 
animated  the  post-Civil  War  labor  movement  in  greater 
Pittsburgh  through  the  early  1880s,  ideas  which  had 
found  safe  haven  in  Homestead  for  a decade.11 

On  22  Inly  1892,  John  McLuckie  and  the  workers’ 
committee  issued  “An  Address  to  the  Public”  intended 
to  clarify  their  position  on  the  great  issues  of  the  dispute. 
While  neither  Frick  nor  Carnegie  ever  bothered  to 
worry  about  the  larger  significance  of  the  conflict  at 
Homestead,  the  committee,  in  its  “address”  to  the 
public,  clearly  had.  In  committee  members’  eyes,  it  had 
been  the  ostensible  right  ofprivate  individuals  to  pursue 
personal  gain  that  had  led  directly  to  “the  phenomenon 
of  industrial  centralization”  and  its  attendant  concen- 
tration of  “enormous  and  despotic  power”  in  the  hands 
of  a few  Americans.  To  counter  this  power,  and  to 
preserve  the  independence  and  liberty  of  all  Americans, 
the  steelworkers  declared,  it  was  necessary  to  assert  over 
and  against  it  the  public  right: 

The  most  evident  characteristic  of  our  time  and  country 
is  the  phenomenon  of  industrial  centralization,  which  is 
putting  the  control  of  each  of  our  great  national  indus- 
tries into  the  hands  of  one  or  a few  men  and  giving  these 
men  an  enormous  and  despotic  power  over  the  lives  and 
the  fortunes  of  their  employees  and  subordinates  — the 
great  mass  of  the  people;  a power  which  eviscerates  our 
national  constitution  and  our  common  law  and  directly 
antagonizes  the  spirit  of  universal  history  in  its  world- 
wide struggle  after  lawful  liberty  — a power  which, 
though  expressed  in  terms  of  current  speech  as  “The 
right  of  employers  to  manage  their  business  to  suit 
themselves,”  is  causing  to  mean  in  effect  nothing  less 
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Homestead  Commemoration  Events 

compiled  by  Russell  W.  Gibbons 


THE  centennial  commemoration  of  the  Home- 
stead Strike  will  bring  together  the  talents  of 
Pittsburgh  area  writers,  film-makers,  play- 
wrights, photographers  and  singers,  and  other 
participants  from  across  North  America.  Listed  below 
are  some  highlights.  All  the  events  of  July  4-7,  most 
of  them  in  Homestead,  are  open  to  the  public.  Call 
237-4554  for  additional  information. 

Saturday,  July  4 — Reunion  of  former  Homestead 
Works  employees  will  fold  into  traditional  Indepen- 
dence Day  ceremonies  in  the  park  opposite  the 
Carnegie  Library  in  Homestead.  Also,  the  final 
performance  of  the  play  Steel  City  will  be  held  in  the 
library'  auditorium;  the  second  act  is  about  the  battle 
betw  een  workers  and  Pinkerton  guards  hired  to  break 
the  1892  strike. 

Sunday,  July  5 — The  five  unmarked  graves  among 
the  seven  workers  and  townspeople  killed  during  the 
strike  will  be  dedicated  at  Homestead  and  St.  Mary’s 
Cemetery.  A state  Historical  and  Museum  Commis- 
sion historic  marker  w ill  be  dedicated  near  the  site  on 
the  Monongahela  River  in  Homestead  where  the 
Pinkerton  guards  landed  during  the  strike. 

Sunday  evening,  July  5 — Yale  University  historian 
David  Montgomery'  and  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  President  Lynn  Williams  w ill  be  keynote 
speakers  at  sessions  of  the  Homestead  Strike  Sympo- 
sium, the  centerpiece  of  the  commemoration,  with  its 
theme  “Lessons  and  Reflections.” 

Historian  Paul  Krause  (his  essay  continues  below), 


author  of  The  Battle  for  Homestead,  1880-1892: 
Politics , Culture,  and  Steel,  will  be  among  12  scholars 
delivering  papers  at  the  symposium,  all  held  at  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Homestead.  (The  book  is  being 
published  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press  to 
coincide  with  the  commemoration.)  Carnegie 
biographer  Joseph  Wall  will  be  among  the  partici 
pants. 

Tuesday,  July  7 — A state  historic  marker  will  be 
dedicated  near  the  Bost  Building  on  Eighth  Avenue, 
the  former  hotel  that  served  as  headquarters  for  the 
strike  committee  and  some  100  journalists  who 
covered  the  strike. 

•Throughout  the  commemoration,  a major 
portion  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania’s  museum  exhibition,  “Homestead: 
The  Story  of  a Steel  Town,”  which  showed  for 
nearly  two  years  at  the  Society  in  Oakland,  will 
be  in  the  Homestead  Library  foyer.  Another 
collection  of  photographs  about  the  mill  and  the 
community  will  also  be  presented  in  the  library'. 

• The  River  Ran  Red , a 240-page  anthology 
compiled  by  a team  of  local  researchers  about 
the  strike  and  its  impact  on  the  region,  will  be 
published  by  the  Universitv  of  Pittsburgh  Press 
to  coincide  with  the  commemoration. 

•Random  House  has  projected  a summer 
publication  for  Homestead:  The  Glory  and 
Tragedy  of  an  American  Steel  Town , by  William 
Serrin,  a former  New  York  Times  reporter. 


than  a right  to  manage  the  country  to  suit  themselves. 

The  employees  in  the  mill... at  Homestead,  Pa.,  have 
built  there  a town  with  its  homes,  its  schools  and  its 
churches;  have  for  many  years  been  faithful  co-workers 
with  the  company  in  the  business  of  the  mill;  have 
invested  thousands  of  dollars  of  their  savings  in  said  mill 
in  the  expectation  of  spending  their  lives  in  Homestead 
and  of  working  in  the  mill  during  the  period  of  their 
efficiency. 

...Therefore,  the  committee  desires  to  express  to  the 
public  as  its  firm  belief  that  both  the  public  and  the 
employees  aforesaid  have  equitable  rights  and  interests 
in  the  said  mill  which  cannot  be  modified  or  diverted 
without  due  process  of  law;  that  the  employees  have  the 
right  to  continuous  employment  in  the  said  mill...;  that 
it  is  against  public  policy  and  subversive  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  American  liberty  that  a whole 
community  ofworkers  should  be  denied  employment. . . . 


The  committee  wish  it  known  that  we... demand  of 
Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  distinct  assertion  of 
the  principle  that  the  public  has  an  interest  in  such 
concerns  as  that  at  Homestead.... 

Finally,  we  desire  to  state  emphatically  that  as  defenders 
of  and  petitioners  for  law  and  order,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  refrain  from  violence  and  lawlessness,  and  that  we  rest 
our  cause,  which  is  the  people’s  cause  — the  cause  of 
American  liberty  — against  anarchy  on  the  one  hand 
and  despotism  on  the  other,  with  the  courts,  the  legis- 
latures and  the  public  conscience. 12 

In  the  era  immediately  preceding  Carnegie  and  the 
Homestead  workers,  it  had  seemed  to  many  Americans 
that  the  nation  afforded  such  vast  opportunities  for 
advancement  to  all  its  citizens  that  the  dilemma  which 
had  stood  at  the  heart  of  American  political  culture  since 
colonial  times  — the  conflict  between  individual  and 
(continued  on  page  108) 
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John  Lewis  Krimmel,  Fourth  of  July  Celebration,  1819 
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for  communal  affirmation,  the  Fourth  was  contested 
cultural  space;  celebrants  used  the  day  to  articulate  a wide- 
range  of  different  and  sometimes  conflicting  social,  cul 
tural,  and  political  ideas.  This  diversity  belies  communal 
unity  as  the  defining  feature  of  the  Fourth  and  points  to 
the  operation  of  larger  social  forces  which  transformed 
Independence  Day  from  a republican  festival  given  to 
patriotic  devotions  to  a public  safety  holiday  marked  bv 
commercial  amusement. 

Data  gleaned  from  southwestern  Pennsylvania  new  s 
papers,  diaries  and  other  contemporary  sources  between 
1800  and  1850  reveal  the  Fourth’s  complexity.  The 
commemoration  of  American  independence  engendered 
a wide  range  of  celebrations,  and  these  festivities  changed 
over  time  in  response  to  demographic  increase,  ethnic 
diversification,  mass  politics,  and  economic  growth,  fo 
understand  this  transformation,  w e will  look  first  at  the 
basic  form  of  celebration  from  1800  to  1850,  and  then 
explore  the  diversity  of  observances,  viewpoints,  and 
values  contained  within  this  generic  framew  ork.  Though 
a range  of  celebrations  existed  throughout  the  period, 
broad  changes  over  time  also  shaped  the  overall  character 
of  the  Fourth  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  By  detailing 
both  the  pattern  of  celebrations  and  changes  to  that 
pattern  over  time,  we  discover  much  about  social  and 
cultural  change  in  the  Pittsburgh  region.  In  the  transition 
from  the  patriotic  festival  envisioned  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  the  recreational  holiday  familiar  to  modern 
Americans,  we  can  glimpse  many  of  the  developments 
which  had  by  the  early  nineteenth  century  alreadv  begun 
to  transform  the  Pittsburgh  region  from  an  agrarian  to  an 
industrial  society. 

Fourth  of  July  celebrations  all  followed  a basic  pattern' 
which  varied  only  slightly  no  matter  what  group  orga 
nized  the  affair.  Most  celebrations  began  with  partici- 
pants assembling  at  a prearranged  point,  often  a court- 
house, church  or  tavern.  Opening  exercises  consisted  of 
a prayer,  oration,  or  address,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  celebration.  The  group  then  proceeded  to  the  site  of 
the  dinner  and  festivities.  Often  the  Fourth  of  July  dinner 
would  be  served  in  a “shady  grove”  outside  of  tow  n,  or 
on  the  property  of  a prominent  celebrant.  The  dinner  also 
followed  a pattern  common  to  nearly  all  celebrations.  A 
president,  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  and  a secretary 
were  appointed  (not  elected)  by  the  company,  usually  by 
unanimous  acclamation.  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  then  read  by  one  of  the  officers  or  bv  someone 
appointed  for  that  task;  one  or  more  patriotic  orations  bv 
prominent  citizens  or  guests  sometimes  followed.  The 
company  then  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  most  prominent 
guests  usually  seated  at  a head  table.  After  dinner,  the 
“cloth”  was  removed,  and  the  company  prepared  for 
Scott  Martin  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  history'  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  is  a visiting  assistant  professor  at  the  University' 
of  California- Riv'erside.  This  article  is  adapted  from  his  disser- 
tation, which  is  part  of  his  study  on  leisure  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  1800-1850,  that  the  University-  of  Pittsburgh  is 
publishing  as  a forthcoming  book. 


T1 1 H Fourth  of  July  is  often  depicted  as  a celebration 
of  American  republicanism  emphasizing  the  values 
of  unity,  communal  spirit  and  patriotism.  Both  con 
temporary  observers  and  scholarly  commentators  agree 
that  Independence  Day  picnics,  parades,  and  orations 
“brought  Americans  together  without  reference  to 
their  differences.”1  Yet  a close  look  at  the  Fourth  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  from  1800  to  1850-  re- 
veals a far  different  picture.  More  than  just  an  occasion 
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toasting.  Two  types  of  toasts  were  offered:  regular 
toasts,  which  were  prepared  in  advance  by  a committee 
assigned  that  task  by  the  celebration’s  organizers,  and 
volunteer  toasts,  which  were  the  spontaneous  senti- 
ments of  ordinary  participants.  Toasts  of  both  types 
were  accompanied  by  music,  cheers,  and  musket  or 
cannon  fire.  American  unity,  the  bravery  and  patriotism 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  other  patriotic  issues  or 
themes  of  particular  interest  to  the  company  were  the 
usual  recipients  of  toasts. 

Despite  this  uniformity  of  pattern,  celebrations  were 
organized  around  a number  of  themes,  issues,  and 
values;  military  celebrations,  moral/religious  festivals, 

economic  cel 
ebrations, 
“ out-group” 
gatherings, 
and  social  ob- 
servances as 
well  as  politi- 
cal meetings  characterized  the  day  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  The  people  and  groups  who  organized 
these  celebrations  articulated  differing,  and  sometimes 
antagonistic,  visions  of  themselves  and  their  communi- 
ty, making  the  Fourth  a cultural  arena  in  which  values 
and  ideas  could  be  juxtaposed  and  contested.  Compli- 
cating matters  further,  any  celebration  might  be  colored 
by  various  themes  and  orientations.  A celebration  by  an 
Irish  militia  company,  for  example,  might  emphasize 
not  only  the  Fourth’s  Revolutionary  associations,  but 
the  contributions  of  Irish  immigrants  to  the  republic,  as 
well  as  the  economic  or  occupational  positions  of  the 
celebrants  (e.g.  toasts  to  mechanics  and  laborers).  In 
1843,  for  instance,  Pittsburgh’s  Hibernian  Greens  mi- 
litia company  paraded  through  the  city  in  the  morning, 
emphasizing  military  and  Revolutionary  associations. 
That  afternoon,  however,  they  joined  with  the  stridently 
anti  British  Repealers  for  a celebration  in  Gazzam’s 
Grove  which  focused  on  their  shared  ethnicity.4 

Even  given  this  complexity,  certain  celebratory  themes 
predominated.  Especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  centu- 
ry, observance  of  the  Fourth  was  usually  framed  by  the 
military  and  patriotic  values  emerging  from  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  military  festival  often  began  with  cannon-fire 
at  dawn,  followed  by  a parade,  military  “evolutions”  or 
maneuvers,  and  a dinner  sponsored  by  one  or  more 
militia  companies.  After-dinner  toasts  celebrated  na- 
tional unity,  the  Revolution’s  military  heritage,  and  the 
continuing  vigilance  of  the  militia’s  citizen-soldiers.  On 
July  4,  1818,  for  example,  the  Pittsburgh  City  Guards 
and  Washington  Guards  met  on  Grant’s  Hill  in  Pitts- 
burgh to  celebrate  the  day:  “No  party  animosity  was 
agitated;  all  sentiments  appeared  to  harmonize  when 
they  reflected  on  the  glorious  event  they  were  then  met 
to  commemorate.”  After  firing  a 20  gun  salute  and 
partaking  of  the  “elegant  entertainment”  prepared  for 
them,  the  companies  offered  toasts  to  the  day,  the  flag, 
General  Washington,  and  the  military.  Emphasizing  the 


underlying  patriotism  of  Americans,  the  companies 
offered  a toast  to  “Party  Spirit  — Though  we  are  divided 
into  sections , we  are  ready  to  form  the  line  when  danger 
threatens.”5  Similar  sentiments  prevailed  in  Greens- 
burg,  Westmoreland  County,  in  1823,  where  the  Greens- 
burg  Blues’s  celebration  emphasized  “utmost  harmony 
and  good  feeling.” 

The  meeting  seemed  composed  of  brothers  of the  same 
family  — all  was  hilarity,  mirth  and  good  humor.  No 
wrinkled  brow  of  care  was  seen,  no  squinting  suspicion. 

It  was  a joyous  burst  of  pleasure  at  the  remembrance  of 
a great  day  which  gave  birth  to  an  independent  people. 

One  of  the  Greensburg  celebration’s  regular  toasts 
reveals  the  tone  of  the  day:  “The  United  States  of 
America.  ‘E  Pluribus  Unum.’  Unanimity .”6  Some  mi- 
litia celebrations  did  fall  prey  to  the  influence  of partisan 
politics  in  the  1830s  and  1 840s,  but  others  succeeded  in 
preserving  a non-partisan  spirit  throughout  the  antebel- 
lum era.  The  emphasis  on  unity  and  its  consequent 
condemnation  of  “partyism”  sometimes  reached  a fre- 
netic pitch,  attesting  both  to  the  importance  ofthe  bond 
all  Americans  supposedly  felt  on  the  Fourth,  and  the 
celebrants’  anxiety  over  threats  to  this  shared  heritage.7 

Another  common  celebration  was  observance  by 
economic  or  occupational  groups.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  century,  economic  celebrations  often  displayed  the 
wealth  of  a local  patrician,  extending  hospitality  to  less 
fortunate  neighbors  as  a way  of  articulating  a superior 
position  in  the  community.  Other  economic  celebra- 
tions might  be  sponsored  by  an  employer,  a union,  or  an 
occupational  association  to  commemorate  the  contri- 
bution of  a particular  group  to  the  nation’s  prosperity, 
promote  harmony  between  different  economic  groups 
(e.g.,  employer  and  employees),  enhance  the  solidarity 
of  an  occupational  association,  or  offer  a vision  of  the 
ideal  republican  socio-economic  order.  A newspaper 
account  ofthe  Fourth  of  July  at  Humphreysville,  Wash- 
ington County,  in  1810,  “an  exhibition  which  for 
novelty,  utility  and  patriotism,  probably  stands  unri- 
valled in  the  records  of  all  preceding  festivals”  illustrates 
these  aspects  ofthe  economic  celebration.  “The  farm- 
ers, shepherds,  mechanics  and  manufacturers  in  col. 
(sic)  Humphrey’s  employ  having  beforehand  solicited 
to  be  usefully  occupied  on  this  day,”  were  treated  to  a 
ploughing  match  and  the  construction  of  a shepherd’s 
lodge  on  Humphrey’s  farm.  Beginning  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  and  working  at  breakneck  speed.  Col.  Hum- 
phrey’s laborers  completed  their  tasks  by  early  after- 
noon. In  the  spirit  of  the  day,  Humphrey  entertained 
the  company  with 

a variety  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors.  From  thence 
they  were  invited  to  sit  at  the  table,  which  was  well 
furnished  with  Merino  mutton,  beef,  poultry,  pud- 
dings, & c.  the  products  of  his  (Humphrey’s)  farms. 
The  proprietor  did  the  honors  of  the  table;  and  the 


Independence  Day  evolved  from 
a republican  festival  into  a 
raucous  celebration  of  idleness, 
excess,  and  commercialism. 
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following  sentiment  alone  was  given  after  dinner: 

‘ Independence . Deeds  — not  words.  — Let  those  who 
wish  to  appear  to  love  their  country,  prove  it  by  actions 
rather  than  by  toasts  and  declarations.’8 

Although  Col.  Humphrey’s  patriotic  vision  seems 
inextricably  linked  to  the  improvement  of  his  real  estate, 
his  celebration  offered  a model  for  preindustrial  eco 
nomic  and  labor  relations  nonetheless.  The  nobility  and 
value  of  agriculture  as  a “useful”  occupation;  the  loyal 
and  hard  working  republican  laborers  who  shunned 
idleness  even  on  a festival  day;  the  beneficent  proprietor, 
mindful  of  his  superior  position  but  still  solicitous  of the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  his  workers  — all  these  ele 
ments  represented  in  graphic  display  the  harmonious 
preindustrial  economic  relations  that  many  Americans 
hoped  would  continue  in  the  new  republic.  Not  surpris 
ingly,  this  celebration  shared  many  features  of  the 
traditional  preindustrial  harvest  feasts  in  which  the  lord 
of  the  manor  rewarded  his  servants  for  their  hard  work 
with  a rich  feast.9 

As  early  as  the  1 820s,  the  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
economy  began  to  shift  away  from  agriculture  toward 
industry,  and  the  new  economic  values  which  emerged 
as  a result  were  represented  and  developed  in  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations.  One  such  celebration  at  the  Phoenix 
Cotton  Factory  in  1823  in  Pittsburgh  “exhibited  the 
singular  spectacle”  of  some  of  the  city’s  “most  distin- 
guished and  respectable  gentlemen”  celebrating  with 
the  “superintendents  and  hands  of  that  establishment, 
both  male  and  female.” 

We  say  singular,  because,  however  creditable,  the  cor 
dial  feeling  of  sociability  with  which  respectability  and 
rank  there  united  with  honest  industry,  and  modest 
worth,  the  prejudices  of  feudal  times,  aristocratic  no- 
tions, and  commercial  wealth,  have  hitherto  held  them- 
selves above  such  associations.  We  are  proud  of  them 
because,  while  they  cannot  degrade,  any  citizen,  how- 
ever elevated,  they  introduce  manufacturers  to  that  rank 
in  social  life  which  the  development  of  mind  in  the 
mechanical  pursuits  of  modern  days,  determines  shall 
be  the  first.10 

In  contrast  to  the  display  of  deference  at  the  Hunt 
phreysville  celebration,  which  left  the  proprietor’s  pre 
eminent  social  and  economic  position  unquestioned, 
the  Phoenix  dinner  presented  a very  different  picture  of 
labor  relations.  Though  still  affirming  the  importance  of 
socio-economic  distinctions  (“respectability  and  rank” 
united  with  “honest  industry”  and  “modest”  worth), 
the  celebration’s  toasts  praised  manufacturers  (i.e.,  arti- 
sans and  laborers)  and  immigrants,  and  in  contrast  to 
Humphrey’s  dinner,  even  allowing  the  laborers  them 
selves  a forum  for  expressing  their  feelings  through  the 
vehicle  of  volunteer  toasts.  Whatever  the  reality  may 
have  been,  the  Phoenix  celebration  depicted  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  as  cooperative  and 


democratic  by  using  the  Fourth  to  articulate  social  ideas 
and  values  appropriate  to  changing  economic  circum 
stances. 

By  the  1 830s,  tensions  generated  by  economic  change, 
class  formation,  and  an  ethnically  diverse  labor  force- 
found  expression  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania’s  Fourth 
of  July  festivities.  Celebrations  sponsored  by  artisans  and 
mechanics  emphasized  the  value  of  their  occupations  to 
the  republic’s  freedom  and  dignity,  thereby  contesting 
claims  of  preeminence  by  competing  celebrants.  Hu 
morously  defending  their  1 826  observance  of  the  Fourth 
to  an  assembly  of  prestigious  Pittsburgh  I ight  Artillery", 

A deputation  from  the  society  of  Journeyman  Shoemak 
ers,  who  were  celebrating  the  day  in  the  neighborhood 
presented  the  following  sentiment:  ‘The  Pittsburgh 
Light  Artillery:  May  they  be  charged  with  the  soles  of 
true  republicanism,  and  primed  with  the  best  American 
uppers , always  ram  home  European  invaders,  l ime  — St. 
Patrick’s  Day  in  the  Morning.11 

Many  immigrant  workers  used  the  Fourth  to  assert 
their  devotion  to  their  new  country,  affirm  their  rights 
and  abilities  as  republicans,  and  contest  derogatory 
depictions  of  their  ethnic  group.  Immigrant  participa 
tion  set  the  tone  for  the  trade  union  celebration  held  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1836.  Accompanied  by  a German  band, 
the  celebrants  marched  in  procession  from  the  court- 
house to  George  Hatfield’s  garden,  one  mile  from  the 
city.  The  celebration,  which  followed  the  standard  form, 
revealed  strong  Irish  as  well  as  German  participation  in 
the  standard  and  volunteer  toasts.  A spokesman  pointed 
out,  doubtless  in  order  to  combat  stereotypes,  “a  fact 
creditable  to  this  company,  which  is,  that,  unlike  cele- 
brations in  general  of  this  day,  the  company  drank  but  a 
very  small  quantity  of  ardent  spirits.”12  The  trade  union 
celebration  thus  presented  an  image  of  temperate,  virtu 
ous  Irish  and  German  workers  eager  to  participate  in  the 
American  republic,  and  justifiably  insistent  of  their  right 
to  do  so. 

Religion  as  well  as  ethnicity  contributed  to  conflict 
over  the  proper  manner  of  commemorating  the  Fourth. 
Beginning  in 
the  1820s,  mor- 
al and  religious 
groups,  as  well 
as  citizens  orga 
nized  in  partic 
ular  trades  or 
commercial 
groups,  claimed 
a place  in  the  celebration  of  national  independence. 
These  new  groups  emphasized  the  importance  of  reli- 
gion, temperance,  or  morality  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  American  republic.  As  early  as  1819, 
Pittsburgh’s  Francis  Herron  sponsored  a religious  ob- 
servance of  the  Fourth  in  his  prestigious  First  Presbyte 
rian  Church.  Herron  emphasized  that  gratitude  to  God 


Colonel  Humphrey  " treated " 
his  farmhands  to  a ploughing 
match  and  the  construction  of  a 
shepherd's  lodge  on  his  property 
to  celebrate  the  holiday  in  1810. 
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for  aiding  the  American  cause  in  the  Revolution  was  the 
only  proper  mode  of  celebrating  the  national  festival. 
This  theme  of  thanks  to  God  on  the  Fourth  also  surfaced 
early  in  Washington  County,  where  some  citizens  react- 
ed with  alarm  to  the  worldliness  and  profligacy  of 
Fourth  celebrations.  “A  Friend  to  the  Celebration  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1776”  lamented  in  1821  that 

our  newspapers  continue  to  be  barren  this  year  as  former 
years,  of  any  account  of  expressions  of  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  upon  the  late  celebration  of 
the  4th  of  July,  as  the  author  of  our  national  mercies  and 
privileges... all  nations,  Christians,  Jews  and  Mahomet- 
ans, Turks  and  even  heathens  ever  had,  and  still  have 
thanksgivings  and  praise  to  Almighty  God  or  their 
imaginary  deities  — in  their  national  festivals,  in  remem- 
brance of  mercies  received...13 

A year  later,  a “Friend  of  Gospel  Religion”  again 
scolded  the  Washingtonians  for  their  mode  of  celebra- 
tion as  “more  inexcusable”  than  it  was  previously,  as 
they  had  “many  good  examples  of  the  last  year,  and 
numerous  admonitions”  on  the  subject.  The  mode  of 
celebration,  the  “Friend”  objected,  had  “now  become 
almost  universally  disgusting  to  the  friends  of  gospel 
religion  and  republicanism.”14  For  these  champions  of 
religious  virtue,  the  Fourth  was  a time  for  gratitude  and 
reflection  on  God’s  role  in  the  republic,  not  merely  for 
toasting,  feasting  and  rattling  sabers. 

By  the  1840s,  Sabbath  school  celebrations  expanded 
and  developed  this  theme,  asserting  that  Christianity 
and  religious  education  were  the  bulwarks  of  republi- 
canism. The  celebration  at  Pigeon  Creek,  Washington 
County,  in  1 843  was  a case  in  point.  After  assembling  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  the  Sabbath  school  and  “many 
citizens”  joined  in  an  opening  prayer,  then  retired  to  a 
grove  for  refreshments.  The  company,  “amounting  to 
some  hundreds,”  heard  the  Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence  read  before  returning  to  the  church  for  more 
prayer,  music,  and  a membership  drive  by  the  local 
temperance  society.13  In  exercises  dominated  by  reli- 
gious themes  ( the  only  overtly  patriotic  aspect  of  the  day 
was  the  recitation  of  the  Declaration),  the  Pigeon  Creek 
Sabbath  School  insisted  on  the  centrality  of  religious 
values  to  the  maintenance  of  the  republic. 

Temperance  societies  also  sponsored  celebrations  in 

their  own  right, 
often  compar 
ing  freedom 
from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  drunk- 
enness to  the 
political  inde- 
pendence com- 
memorated by  the  Fourth.  This  was  the  message  of  the 
1847  Sons  of  Temperance  celebration  in  Washington. 
The  order’s  spokesman  admitted  that  some  might  think 
the  Sons’  celebration  not  as  exciting  as  other  Fourth 


observances,  but  he  was  quick  to  discount  this  objec- 
tion: “Although  no  noisy  mirth  betrayed  the  over- 
excited feelings,  it  was  evident  that  those  who  partici- 
pated, were  rejoicing  in  a better  freedom  — a freedom 
not  alone  from  foreign  shackles,  but,  from  a more 
deadly  and  dangerous  foe  to  man.”16  For  temperance 
organizations,  like  other  moral/religious  groups,  the 
Fourth  served  as  a powerful  opportunity  for  relating  a 
specific  moral  issue  to  the  life  of  the  republic. 

“Out  groups,”  or  those  excluded  from  most  public 
celebrations,  also  found  in  the  Fourth  an  opportunity  to 
promote  a sense  of  belonging,  however  limited,  to  the 
community’s  patriotic  observances.  Out  group  celebra- 
tions allowed  women,  young  people,  and  ethnic  minor- 
ities to  foster  group  solidarity  and  to  prove  that  they, 
too,  could  be  good  republicans.  In  1801  in  Greensburg, 
a group  of women  excluded  from  the  men’s  celebration 
met  separately  to  commemorate  national  independence, 
and  were  toasted  by  the  Westmoreland  Cavalry  at  the 
militia  celebration.17  Though  not  characteristic  of  all 
Fourth  celebrations,  gender  and  age  segregation  was 
common  throughout  the  antebellum  era.  In  1845,  for 
instance,  at  Dr.  Reed’s  schoolhouse  in  Canton  Town- 
ship, Washington  County,  the  pupils  and  ladies  of  the 
vicinity  “concluded  that  as  they  were  excluded  by  dust, 
noise  and  public  opinion  from  the  more  gorgeous 
celebration  in  the  Borough,  they  would  have  a picnic 
among  themselves,  where  they  might  discharge  their 
superabundant  patriotism,  and  love  of  fun  without 
restraint.”18 

Young  men  as  well  as  women  and  children  were 
sometimes  excluded  from  the  holiday  observances  of 
their  more  established  elders.  In  1818  “a  small  party  of 
young  men  of  this  city  (Pittsburgh),  anxious  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  festivity  of  this  day,”  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Monongahela  River  “for  the  purpose  of  com- 
memorating The  most  memorable  epocha  (sic)’  in  the 
history  of  America.”  Their  celebration  followed  exactly 
the  form  of  their  elders’  Fourth  celebrations,  attesting 
to  the  youngster’s  ability  to  properly  participate  in  the 
republican  festival.19  In  a similar  vein,  college  students 
often  sponsored  their  own  Fourth  celebrations,  proving 
their  civic  maturity  and  asserting  the  importance  of 
learning  and  scholarly  attainment  to  the  republic.20 

Minority  groups  also  attested  to  their  republicanism 
by  holding  Fourth  celebrations  which  contested  derog- 
atory stereotypes.  Black  Americans  held  separate  cele- 
brations which  followed  the  same  form  as  those  of  their 
white  counterparts,  demonstrating  their  eagerness  to 
commemorate  the  patriotic  occasion.  These  efforts  at 
participating  in  patriotic  observance  were  sometimes 
the  target  of  derision  by  whites,  as  a satirical  account  of 
a black  Fourth  of  July  in  Washington  County  demon- 
strates: a “priva  parta  of  us  fashonebal  kolored  gem  man, 
dissembled  at  de  cool  spring  on  de  forth  Jule,  in 
detension  of  shulen  de  felins  onde  alter  hour  contres  fre 
liberte.”21  Black  women  also  participated  in  the  Fourth, 
imitating  the  church  fairs  held  by  white  women  on  or 


College  students  often 
sponsored  their  own  Fourth 
celebrations  to  prove  their  civic 
maturity  and  the  importance  of 
education  to  the  republic. 
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around  the  Fourth.  In  1848,  the  women  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Pittsburgh  held  a “grand 
entertainment”  on  the  Fourth;  Allegheny  City’s  “col 
ored  Wesleyan  church”  sponsored  a ladies’  fair  two  days 
earlier.22  These  celebrations,  like  those  of  other  out- 
groups, allowed  blacks  to  demonstrate  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  be  good  Americans  and  provided  an 
opportunity  to  feel  part  of  a larger  celebration,  albeit  in 
a limited  way. 

Catholics,  another  target  of  public  hostility,  also 
observed  the  Fourth  separately.  By  the  1840s  the  Cath 
olic  population  of  Pittsburgh  was  large  enough  to 
support  a sizeable  celebration  at  St.  Paul’s  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  proceeds  of  which  benefitted  the  residents 
of  the  asylum.  Catholics  observed  the  occasion  with  a 
dinner,  oration  and  toasts,  as  did  their  Protestant  coun 
terparts,  but  also  used  the  contested  cultural  space  of  the 
Fourth  to  articulate  a vision  of  their  place  in  a society 
suspicious  of  the  church’s  hierarchy  and  tradition.  In 
1 845,  for  example,  recent  convert  Orestes  A.  Brownson 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  Catholic  Institute  at  the 
Orphan  Asylum.  Brownson  contended  that  Catholi- 
cism bolstered  rather  than  threatened  republican  gov- 
ernment. Virtue,  he  asserted,  was  necessary  to  a repub- 
lic, and  true  virtue  resided  in  obedience  to  God.  As  the 
Catholic  Church  was  the  only  reliable  authority  on 
God’s  will,  the  “only  safeguard  for  our  Republic  will  be 
found  in  the  wide-spread  dissemination  of  the  doctrines 
of  that  Church.”  In  1847  the  Rev.  John  Lancaster, 
pastor  of  St.  Paul’s,  took  up  the  subject  of  Catholicism 
and  the  republic,  arguing  that  priests  did  not  interfere  in 
the  politics  of  their  congregations  and  condemning 
political  proscription  on  religious  grounds.23 

Like  other  out  groups,  Catholics  used  the  Fourth  to 
claim  a place  in  republican  society  and  to  demonstrate 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism.  At  issue  in  all  the  foregoing 
types  of  celebrations  was  a question  of  social  legitimacy: 
who  should  have  preeminence  in  celebrating  the  Fourth, 
and  what  values  should  the  celebration  reflect?  Was  it 
proper  for  one  group  to  use  the  Fourth  for  its  own 
purposes,  or  was  there  an  “authentic”  mode  of  celebra- 
tion, deviation  from  which  would  constitute  disrespect 
to  the  republic?  For  concerned  Americans  these  were 
thorny  questions  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  addition  to 
being  affirmations  of  the  sponsor’s  own  values,  all  the 
celebrations  described  above  were  necessarily  com- 
ments on,  if  not  criticisms  of,  competing  celebrations. 
Second,  by  the  1830s  the  multiplicity  of  these  com- 
ments and  criticisms  attested  to  new  divisions  in  the 
region’s  communities  and  made  the  illusion  of  patriotic 
unity  on  the  Fourth  difficult  to  sustain.  Southwestern 
Pennsylvanians  were  thus  confronted  with  the  fragmen- 
tation of  their  community  by  their  commemoration  of 
a supposedly  unifying  occasion. 

Many  people  tried  to  avoid  these  issues  by  meeting 
on  the  Fourth  for  purely  social  purposes,  treating  the 
day  as  a holiday.  In  1820,  14  Washington  county 
hunters  joined  together  for  a hunting  party  on  the 


Fourth;  in  1826,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  jubilant  Pittsburghers  gathered 
at  the  foot  ol 
Grant’s  I Iill  for 
horse  racing.24 
Another  popu 
lar  Fourth  ac 
tivity  was  the 
social  party. 

Pittsburgh 
merchant  Henry  Sterling  described  a youthful  celebra- 
tion in  1819  notably  devoid  of  patriotic  feeling: 

While  some  around  the  chirries  (sic)  shared. 

And  others  eating,  others  talking, 

And  others  swinging,  others  walking. 

And  others  on  the  Ladies  gazing, 

A number,  down  the  sparkling  wine 
Were  swilling,  like  so  many  swine 
’Till  every  thing  to  them  amazing, 

In  their  rolling  eyes  appeared. 

And  as  the  Ladies  mounted  high  (i.e.  swinging) 

Up  in  the  air,  young  Jack,  ’tis  said 

A wicked  notion  in  his  head 

The  rascal  took  that  he  would  stare 

At  garters  tied  the  knees  below 

And  stockings  white  as  wool  or  snow 

Which  clasp  the  limbs  of  Ladies  fair 

Between  the  ancle  (sic)  and  the  thigh.2^ 

Pittsburgher  Samuel  Young  remembered  a less  pru- 
rient Fourth  dinner  around  1828  which  gave  little  more 
than  the  appearance  of  patriotic  decorum.  In  the  midst 
of  speeches,  orations,  and  other  exercises,  the  company 
devoted  most  of  its  attention  to  the  banquet’s  food.26  A 
group  of  well-to-do  young  Pittsburghers  who  met  at 
the  country  estate  of  Samuel  Frew  in  1835  to  eat,  drink, 
and  converse  with  the  opposite  sex  exemplified  the 
social  celebration.  This  group  preferred  convivial  so- 
cializing to  the  “political  dinners,  inflammatory  speech- 
es and  red-hot  toasts,  delivered  by  the  energetic  and 
warm  advocates  of  party  strife  and  discontent”  then 
current  in  Pittsburgh.27 

Yet  even  social  gatherings  used  the  Fourth  to  artic 
ulate  ideas  and  values  about  American  society  and 
culture,  sometimes  implicitly  contesting  (or  rejecting) 
the  claims  of  others  to  equal  participation  in  the  day. 
Sponsored  by  a local  clergyman  and  his  wife,  a “glorious 
little  celebration,  by  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
Monongahela  Citv,”  Washington  County,  in  1843 
emphasized  the  role  of white  women  in  maintaining  the 
republic. 

The  ladies,  God  bless  them!  who  does  not  feel  that  get- 
out-of-the-way-go-aheadiveness,  which  distinguishes  Anglo- 
Saxon  energy  when  they  are  ‘on  hand,’  and  mingle  in  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  a Nation’s  holv-dav?  ...  Yes! 


Black  Americans  held  separate 
celebrations,  eager  to  show 
"their  ability  and  willingness  to 
be  good  Americans." 
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while  America-nized  Anglo-Saxon  blood  dilates  our 
veins,  and  the  smiles  of  the  virtuous  fair,  who  are  destined 
to  become  the  mothers  of  true  republicans,  continue  to 
hover  around  the  festive  board,  where  the  freemen’s 
prayers  ascend  to  the  God  of  battles,  and  where  the  shouts 
of  their  lips  go  out  ‘like  a thunder  roll  upon  the  banners 
of  the  air1  — we  may  deem  our  liberties  secure  and  firm 
as  the  everlasung  hills,  and  continue  to  show  the  world, 
as  we  have  already  done,  that  mankind  is  capable  of  self- 
government. 

The  celebration,  which  included  the  “usual  tete  a 
tcte ,”  a procession  and  “promenade”  through  town, 
and  a cold  water  banquet,  served  as  a social  gathering  for 
young  people  and,  in  an  off-handed  way,  an  affirmation 
of  the  nativist  ideology  already  finding  its  way  into 
politics.  In  claiming  an  important  place  for  women  in 
the  “rites  and  ceremonies  of  a Nation’s  holy-day,”  this 
social  gathering  implicitly  excluded  anyone  not  born  of 
“Americanized  Anglo-Saxon  blood”  from  the  ranks  of 
“true  republicans.”  This  celebration  of  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority  and  virtue  delighted  the  40  to  50  men  and 
women  in  attendance;  the  “only  regret  uttered  on  the 
occasion  was,  that  the  Fourth  of  July  comes  but  once  a 
year.”28 

★ ★★ 

The  foregoing  examples  illustrate  how  the  Fourth 
served  as  contested  cultural  space,  and  reveal  something 
of  its  complexity  and  diversity.  To  fully  understand  the 
dynamics  of  this  complexity,  however,  we  must  also 
consider  how  Fourth  of  July  observances  changed  over 
time.  Between  1 800  and  1 850  demographic,  social  and 
economic  change  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  multi- 
plied both  modes  of  celebration  and  types  of  celebrant, 
thereby  dividing  communities  on  Independence  Day. 
More  jarring  than  these  changes,  however,  was  the 
transformation  of  the  Fourth  caused  by  the  emergence 
of  partisan  politics  during  the  1820s.  In  communities 
already  divided  by  a diversity  of  festivities,  partisanship 
promoted  the  fragmentation,  privatization,  and  com- 
mercialization of  the  Fourth,  helping  to  transform  it 

into  the  recre- 
ational holiday 
of  today.  More 
than  anything 
else,  political 
strife  on  the 
Fourth  moti- 
vated south- 
western Pennsylvanians  to  abandon  traditional  obser- 
vances and  to  look  for  less  troubling  ways  of  celebrating 
American  independence. 

As  other  historians  have  noted,  the  Fourth  was  from 
the  start  a profoundly  political  occasion.  Opposing 
parties  or  factions  routinely  sponsored  competing  cele- 
brations, as  numerous  newspaper  accounts  attest.  Yet 
this  political  fragmentation  did  not,  at  least  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  necessarily  detract  from  the  com- 


munal or  unifying  aspect  of  the  day.  Opposing  factions 
could  agree  to  disagree,  even  celebrate  separately,  w hile 
still  respecting  the  opinions  and  patriotism  of  their 
rivals.  But  as  the  vehement  partisan  struggles  of  the 
Jacksonian  era  emerged  in  the  1820s,  Fourth  obser- 
vances changed  from  a celebration  of  republican  com- 
munity to  a litany  of  Americans’  political  differences. 
Celebrants  proposed  angry,  partisan  toasts  at  Fourth 
dinners,  excluded  persons  of  opposing  political  send 
ments,  and  denied  vehemently  the  patriotism,  morality 
and  republicanism  of  their  opponents.  At  a celebration 
in  Burgettstown,  Washington  County,  in  1823,  citizens 
favorable  to  the  election  of  Andrew  Gregg  for  governor 
delayed  toasting  until  the  room  was  “cleared  of  some 
persons  of  opposite  sentiments,  who  had  intruded  by 
mistake.”  The  company  toasted  Gregg,  and  then  the 
opposition  candidate:  “John  Andrew  Schulze  — with 
out  talents,  political  knowledge,  or  experience  in  public 
affairs,  he  attempts  to  ride  into  office  on  the  pack  horse 
of  party  — down  with  him.”29  A similar  scene  was 
enacted  at  Ligonier,  Westmoreland  County,  in  1 840.  A 
Democratic  celebration  began  their  festivities  “after  all 
those  who  preferred  to  go  to  the  hard  cider  (i.e.,  Whig) 
celebration  had  left  their  ranks.”  The  200-300  Demo- 
crats present  erected  a liberty  pole  after  dinner  and  railed 
against  Whiggery  in  the  traditional  festive  toasts.30 
Uniontown  Democrats  in  1840  avowed  that  “there 
cannot  be  a Republican  heart  that  does  not  beat  high  at 
the  very  mention  of  the  Fourth  of  July!”  and  urged 
attendance  at  the  celebration  of  “a  day  which  should  be 
kept  as  the  Sabbath  of  our  Liberties.”  The  Democrats 
used  this  “Sabbath”  to  condemn  the  “rough  sea  of 
Whiggery,  the  deep  dead  sea  of  Federalism,  floating 
w ith  ‘log  cabins  and  hard  cider’  to  the  port  of  Democ- 
racy.”31 

Nor  were  the  Democrats  alone  in  putting  the  Fourth 
to  partisan  uses.  Whigs  and  a variety  of  factions  regularly 
used  the  day  to  deride  their  opponents.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  frequently  the  target  of  indignant  toasts  at  these 
celebrations.  A dinner  organized  by  the  Greensburg 
“Friends  of  the  Constitution  opposed  to  Usurpation  bv 
the  Federal  Executive”  in  1834  hailed  the  usual  objects 
of  patriotism,  but  also  urged  that  the  presidency  “never 
again  be  occupied  by  any  other  than  a man  duly  qualified 
to  exalt  its  dignity”  and  protect  the  constitution.  Volun- 
teer toasts  were  less  reticent:  Dr.  W.  R.  Speer  praised 
republican  government,  hoping  it  would  survive  despite 
“the  schemes  and  machinations  of  our  present  Execu- 
tive, and  his  sycophantic,  aristocratic  coadjutors.”  32 

Recognizing  the  symbolic  possibilities  of  the  day, 
Whigs  nominated  an  electoral  ticket  at  their  blatantly 
partisan  Fourth  celebration  in  Pittsburgh  in  1 835.  This 
elicited  a venomous  blast  from  Neville  B.  Craig,  the 
anti-Masonic  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette , who 
complained  that  “there  never  was  an  occasion  on  which 
such  a disregard  for  public  opinion  and  republican  usage 
were  displayed.”33  Craig’s  indignation  highlighted  the 
multiplicity  of  patriotic  meanings  and  values  generated 


Gatherings  of  different  groups 
caused  community  fragmenta- 
tion when  commemorating  a 
supposedly  unifying  occasion. 
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in  the  Fourth’s  contested  cultural  space.  Partisanship 
was  appropriate  only  as  it  served  patriotism  and  true 
republicanism,  however  defined;  problems  arose  when 
the  Fourth  was  a cultural  arena  in  which  competing  and 
divergent  visions  of  patriotism  and  republicanism  were 
engendered.  Thus  Craig’s  Gazette  had  only  praise  for 
the  large  anti-Masonic  rally  he  attended  on  the  Fourth, 
despite  the  vituperatively  partisan  rhetoric  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  the  featured  speaker.34 

As  the  partisan  strife  of  the  “second  party”  system 
deepened,  many  Americans  feared  that  politics  would 
destroy  the  original  patriotic  meaning  of  the  Fourth. 
Complaints  about  exploitation  of  the  day  for  self  serv 
ing  purposes  became  common  by  the  late  1 820s,  reflect 
ing  southwestern  Pennsylvanians’  discomfort  with  the 
vehement  party  conflicts  which  had  rapidly  become 
characteristic  of  their  political  lives.  In  1828,  for  in 
stance,  dissatisfaction  with  the  partisanship  of  Jacksoni- 
an celebrations  surfaced  in  Westmoreland  County.  A 
letter  to  the  Greensbu rjjh  Gazette  objected  that  the 
toasts  at  Jacob  Eichar’s  lionized  Jackson  at  the  expense 
of  the  Founding  Fathers: 

...while  in  but  owe  volunteer  toast  the  name  of  Wasbing- 
ton  is  even  mentioned, fifteen  toasts  are  given  to  General 
Andrew  Jackson...  there  are  besides  this  one,  364  days 
in  the  year,  Sundays  excepted,  to  indulge  in  party  rancor 
without  this  day  (which  ought  to  be  a jubilee  and  on 
which  all  good  citizens  might  unite  in  its  celebration 
without  regard  to  political  party  feelings  or  attach- 
ments,) being  prostituted  to  such  a purpose.311 

John  Butler,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Statesman, 
expressed  similar  sentiments  a year  later:  “The  occasion 
is  commemorative  of  a common  event  which  produced 
effects  and  blessings  common  to  all!  It  should  be 
celebrated  as  our  National  Jubilee!  It  should  be  the 
festival  of  an  Empire  of  a PEOPLE,  and  not  of  a 
Pa  rtf.  ”36 

Further  objections  surfaced  in  1835,  when  south- 
western Pennsylvania  politicians  ofvarious  stripes  court 
ed  the  laboring  class  by  holding  “Working  Men’s” 
gatherings  on  the  Fourth.  In  Pittsburgh  an  anti-Van 
Buren  faction  sponsored  a Working  Men’s  Party  cele- 
bration headed  by  lawyers,  politicians  and  professionals. 
One  celebrant  offered  a toast  to  the  “mechanics  and 
working  men  of  Pittsburgh  — too  wise,  too  virtuous  and 
too  independent  to  be  made  the  dupes,  and  wear  the 
collar,  of  political  aspirants,  especially  of  men  who 
subvert  the  principles  for  which  the  Fourth  of  July  has 
been  revered,  and  convert  them  to  base  designs.”37 
Elements  of  the  working  class  led  by  Richard  Phillips 
organized  a competing  celebration,  denouncing  the 
Working  Men’s  Party  dinner  as  an  insult  “emanating 
from  a batch  of  political  speculators,  who  are  desirous  of 
attaining  their  objects  by  imposing  on  an  unsuspecting 
community.”38  Concerned  observers  like  Phillips  feared 
justifiably  that  parties  would  exploit  the  powerful  sym- 


bolism of  the  day  for  partisan  purposes,  deceiving 
gullible  voters  and  corrupting  the  Fourth  itself  . 

The  potential  for  exploitation  of  the  powerful  svm 
bolic  associations  of  the  Fourth  was  illustrated  graphi 
callyin  1831  by  the  National  Republicans,  precursors  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Whigs.  The  “Friends  of  Colonel 
James  Johnston”  agreed  in  June  to  hold  a Fourth  of  July 
celebration  “in  a manner  best  calculated  to  do  honor  to 
our  Revolutionary  worthies,”  with  “special  reference  to 
the  valor  and 
services  of  our 
ancestors.  ” 

The  meeting 
deemed  t lie- 
observance  as  a 
“practice  pro 
motive  of  pa 
triotic  feelings 
and  senti- 
ments” which  should  be  dedicated  to  “grateful  expres- 
sions of  our  thankfulness  toward  living  Revolutionary 
patriots”  and  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.31’ 
Though  all  surviving  Revolutionary  veterans  were  invit- 
ed as  guests  of  honor,  the  elderly  Col.  Johnston  was  to 
be  the  centerpiece  of  the  celebration.  Not  coincidental 
ly,  Johnston  was  also  the  National  Republicans’  candi- 
date for  the  Senate.  The  party  obviously  hoped  to 
capitalize  on  the  enormous  respect  and  prestige  accord- 
ed Revolutionary  veterans  by  running  Johnston  as  a 
candidate.  They  attempted  to  enhance  this  appeal  by 
framing  his  candidacy  with  the  powerful  ritual  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  thereby  adding  a further  luster  of 
symbolic  patriotism  to  an  already  sentimentally  attrac- 
tive candidate. 

This  attempt  to  cloak  partisanship  in  the  sheep’s 
clothing  of  patriotism  emerges  clearly  in  the  celebration 
itself.  Col.  Johnston’s  “Friends”  portrayed  him  as  the 
patriotic  choice  for  the  Senate;  a candidate  who,  bv 
virtue  of  his  Revolutionary  experience,  could  rise  above- 
party  strife  and  unite  his  fellow  Americans  under  the 
banner  of  true  republicanism: 

All  present  seemed  linked  together  by  the  great  bands 
of  one  national  fraternity.  No  different  party  interests 
here  came  in  collision;  no  political  animosities  received 
an  utterance  or;  for  a moment,  intervened  to  mar  the 
harmony  or  interrupt  the  warm  glow  of  feelings  which 
should  preponderate  over  all  other  considerations  on 
such  an  occasion. 

Sitting  among  the  other  surviving  Revolutionary' 
veterans  at  the  head  table,  the  venerable  Johnston  was 
the  image  of  American  patriotism.  The  company’s 
toasts  rapidly  revealed,  however,  that  the  patriotism  of 
James  Johnston  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
Whiggery  of  Henry  Clay: 

The  American  Revolution  and  the  American  System  — 


The  1820s  brought  angry 
partisan  toasts,  one  describing 
a candidate  as  "without  talent, 
political  knowledge,  or 
experience  in  public  affairs 
...down  with  him." 
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By  the  former  we  achieved  our  political  liberty,  by  the 
latter  we  sustain  our  national  independence. 

By  a Quondam  Jackson  Man  who  was  prevented  from 
attending  by  sickness:  Gen.  A.  Jackson  — The  Hero 
‘who  filled  the  measure  of  his  country’s  glory’  at  New 
Orleans;  but  alas!  has  emptied  the  measure  since  his 
residence  at  Washington. 

By  Wm.  Hamilton:  Our  Next  President  — May  he  be 
made  of  no  worse  materials  than  American  Clay — and 
may  he  deliver  us  from  the  sway  of  petticoat  Govern- 
ment! 

Reveling  in  the  legitimacy  afforded  them  by  Col. 
Johnston,  his  National  Republican  “Friends”  sent  a 
delegation  to  offer  a sarcastic  toast  to  the  Jacksonians 
celebrating  on  Stewart’s  Island:  “The  Tariff  of  1828  — 
May  it  not  be  nullified  till  we  get  a better.”40 

Some  concluded  that  partisan  politics  itself  was  the 
culprit  in  this  debasement  of  the  Fourth.  Looking 
fondly  back  on  the  communal  festivals  of  his  youth,  one 
editor  observed: 

Old  General  Jackson  stopped  all  this  fun,  unconscious- 
ly, of  course;  in  1827,  the  first  party  celebration  took 
place;  there  were  no  ladies,  and  what  was  worse  for  us 
and  our  companions,  there  were  no  boys  there;  and 
then  the  toasts;  when  all  met  together,  no  man  on  that 
day  thought  of  obtruding  his  politics  on  his  neighbor, 
and  ever)'  sentiment  breathed  patriotism  - now,  all  of 
one  political  faith,  each  exhibits  his  orthodoxy,  by  his 
extra  party  fury.  The  whole  thing  was  spoiled  — the 
happy  Fourths  were  ended.41 

Though  an  obvious  romanticization  of  bygone  days, 
this  comment  captures  an  important  aspect  of  changes 
in  the  Fourth.  Partisan  politics  altered  the  meaning  and 
conduct  of  the  day;  rather  than  unifying  Americans,  it 
fragmented  them. 

Issues  as  well  as  parties  threatened  to  divide  Ameri- 
cans on  the  national  Sabbath;  when  abolitionism  emerged 
as  a political  issue  its  disruptive  implications  tor  the 
Fourth  became  dear.  Abolitionists  saw  celebration  of 

i n d e p e n - 
dence in  a na 
tion  which 
tolerated  sla- 
very as  out- 
right hypocri- 
sy, and  used 
the  Fourth  to 
denigrate  the 
morality  and 
patriotism  of 
their  countrymen:  “Can  those  who  profess  to  be  true 
friends  of  liberty  and  the  sincere  haters  of slavery,  join  in 
the  popular  celebrations  of  our  National  Independence, 


as  it  is  called?  . . . The  shouts  of  liberty  and  the  cannon’s 
roar  are  mockery  in  the  ear  of  God.”42  Many  abolitionist 
societies  chose  the  Fourth  as  their  annual  meeting  day 
because  of  its  association  with  freedom  and  liberty.  The 
Pittsburgh  Antislavery  Society',  for  example,  stipulated 
in  its  constitution  that  “The  Society'  shall  hold  its 
Annual  Meeting  on  the  Anniversary  of  Our  National 
Independence,  at  which  time  the  Annual  Report  shall  be 
read,  appropriate  addresses  delivered,  and  the  officers 
elected”  for  the  coming  year.  To  quiet  anyone  skeptical 
of  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  linking  the  Fourth  to  the 
abolitionist  cause,  antislavery  advocates  could  point  to 
shameful  attempted  kidnappings  of  runaway  slaves  and 
free  blacks  alike  during  the  nation’s  commemoration  of 
Independence  Day.43 

The  corrosive  effect  of  partisanship  on  an  ostensibly 
national,  unifying  festival  was  not  lost  on  many  south- 
western Pennsylvanians.44  By  the  mid- 1830s,  they  be- 
gan to  change  their  manner  of  celebration  in  the  hopes 
of  averting  the  divisiveness  and  rancor  generated  by 
partisan  gatherings.  Concern  for  the  preservation  of 
American  unity  and  the  integrity  of  the  Fourth  as  a 
patriotic  festival  fostered  two  developments:  a rejection 
of  public  celebration  in  favor  of  private  observance, 
which  will  be  discussed  below;  and  a shift  in  the  orien- 
tation of  public  celebrations  away  from  political  con- 
cerns and  toward  moral  and  religious  values.  One  might 
object  to  the  stridently  partisan  procession  of  the  Sons 
of  Democracy  through  Uniontown  in  1840;  it  was 
harder  to  object  on  patriotic  grounds  to  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  procession  which  paraded  through  Wash- 
ington in  1847. 45  Temperance  and  other  moral/reli- 
gious causes  took  the  Fourth  by  storm:  commenting  on 
the  large  temperance  processions  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  in  1842,  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  observed  that 
the  “friends  of  temperance  seem  to  have  quite  a monop- 
oly on  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth.”46 

Most  people  applauded  this  recession  of  partisan- 
ship. In  1 843  Pittsburgh’s  Morning  Chronicle  hailed  the 
apparent  absence  of  political  dinners: 

Heretofore,  long  before  the  day  arrived,  all  the  leaders 
of  the  different  political  parties  of  our  city  were  busily 
engaged  in  making  preparations  to  celebrate  the  Anni- 
versary of  American  Independence  in  their  own  selfish 
and  anti-American  manner.  But  this  year  we  have  heard 
of  no  such  preparations....  a majority  of  our  citizens 
have  seen  the  absurdity  of  sacrificing  all  their  better 
feelings  on  the  altar  of  some  political  party,  just  because 
a few  unprincipled  men  command  them  to  do  so...4. 

This  practice  of  associating  moral  issues  with  Amer- 
ican independence  was  so  powerful  that  moral/reli- 
gious celebrations  had,  by  the  1840s,  subordinated 
other  celebrations  to  themselves.48  This  was  particularly 
true  of  military  celebrations,  which,  while  still  consid- 
ered appropriate  Fourth  observances,  were  increasingly 
overshadowed  by  moral/religious  exercises.  In  1843, 


The  National  Republican 
party  honored  surviving 
Revolutionary  veterans  at  their 
1831  Fourth  celebration  — not 
coincidentally,  the  main  guest 
of  honor  was  also  their 
candidate  for  the  Senate. 
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for  example,  the  Pittsburgh  Blues  volunteer  company 
signed  the  temperance  pledge  en -masse  and  joined  the 
Washington  Total  Abstinence  Society  and  the  Jackson 
Independent  Blues,  another  temperance  company,  fora 
boat  trip  to  a temperance  celebration  six  miles  from  the 
city.49  In  the  same  year  the  military  and  citizens  of 
Monongahela  City  met  at  Carrollton,  Washington 
County,  for  a cold  water  Fourth : “ 7 his i s an  achievement 
of  the  great  moral  revolution  that  has  absolved  these 
states  from  all  allegiance  to  ‘King  Alcohol’  — a greater 
tyrant  than  was  ever  King  George.”50  Sabbath  school  as 
well  as  temperance  celebrations  eclipsed  the  military. 
Westmoreland  County’s  Phoenix  Guards,  which 
previously  had  sponsored  or  participated  in  military 
celebrations,  became  by  1847  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sabbath  School  celebration.  The 
Guards  escorted  the  school  to  their  place  of  celebration, 
provided  music  for  the  procession,  and  later  joined  in 
adopting  resolutions  which  affirmed  the  necessity  of 
religion  to  republican  government: 

Resolved , That  patriotic  feelings  incites  to  worthy  and 
noble  action,  and  that  a professed  regard  for  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  is  anti-hypocritical  and  real,  in  those  only, 
who... labor  to  keep  them  (i.e.  republican  institutions) 
free  from  weakening  innovations  and  unholy  and  anti- 
Republican  connections51 

Even  this  move  away  from  the  divisiveness  of  partisan 
celebrations  had  a fragmenting  effect,  however.  Though 
defusing  the  rancor  of  the  partisan  Fourth,  moral  and 
religious  celebrations  unwittingly  promoted  communal 
fragmentation  dividing  celebrants  along  ethnic,  reli- 
gious or  cultural  lines.  By  the  1840s  the  Pittsburgh 
region’s  population  had  both  grown  and  diversified, 
producing  a variety  of  approaches  to  religion  and  moral 
ity.  Though  not  always  antagonistic,  different  ethnic 
groups  and  denominations  were  not  necessarily  similar 
enough  to  make  common  celebration  possible  or  desir 
able.  Sabbath  schools  of  the  same  denomination  might 
celebrate  the  Fourth  together,  but  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians  and  Catholics  usually  celebrated 
separately,  as  did  members  of  black  churches.  Temper- 
ance advocates  agreed  on  the  evils  of  drinking,  but 
divided  on  questions  of  voluntarism  versus  compulsory 
temperance  and  total  abstinence  versus  renunciation  of 
hard  liquor.  Opponents  of  slavery  on  religious  grounds 
ran  afoul  of  their  fire-eating  political  counterparts  on  the 
issue  of  abolitionism  versus  colonization;  evidence  also 
suggests  that  this  division  was  a partial  product  of  the 
Old  Light/New  Light  schism  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  late  1830s.52  The  emergence  of  moral/religious 
celebrations  on  the  Fourth  in  the  1830s  and  1840s 
alleviated  some  of  the  discomfort  produced  by  partisan 
conflict,  but  could  not  prevent  completely  the  commu- 
nal fragmentation  generated  by  the  clash  of  values, 
ideals,  and  interpretations  of  patriotism  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania’s  rapidly  changing  society. 


Ironically,  discouraging  political  or  religious  divi 
sions  on  the  Fourth  only  accelerated  the  communal 
fragmentation  it  was  intended  to  combat  by  undermin 
ing  support  for  public  celebrations.  Though  more 
people  than  ever  observed  the  Fourth  as  1850  ap- 
proached, an  increasing  number  chose  to  forgo  public 
celebration  and  its  attendant  divisiveness  in  favor  of  a 
more  private 
holiday.  The 
diaries  of 
Charles  B . 

Scully  and 
R o b e r t 
M c Kn  i g h t , 
both  young 
Pittsburgh 
attorneys  in 

the  1840s,  illustrate  this  retreat  from  public  celebra 
tion.  Scully  and  McKnight  spent  their  Fourth  holidays 
in  the  1840s  not  at  political  or  religious  celebrations, 
but  at  social  gatherings  and  private  amusements.  Scully 
played  ten-pins  with  friends  in  Allegheny  City  and  paid 
evening  social  calls  on  the  Fourth  in  1843;  the  two 
extant  years  of  McKnight’s  diary  reveal  that  he  viewed 
fireworks  displays,  visited  local  amusements  and  attend- 
ed dancing  parties  in  1842  and  again  in  1846.  Though 
aware  of  the  public  celebrations  (McKnight  remarked 
indignantly  that  he  was  awakened  at  an  early  hour  in 
1846  by  a noisy  militia  parade),  neither  took  part  in 
them,  or,  apparently,  felt  obligated  by  custom  or  patri- 
otism to  do  so.53  Neither  did  the  harried  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  After  enumerating  the  various  ac 
tivities  and  amusements  available  in  1842,  he  revealed 
his  plan  to  spend  the  day  in  “retirement,”  sitting 
“among  reams  of  unopened  exchanges,  sipping  some  of 
the  delicious  Peach  Syrup,  which  Mr.  I.  Harris  furnishes 
temperance  folks,  quietly  puffing  one  of  Cooke’s  excel- 
lent cigars!”54 

For  those  spending  the  Fourth  privately,  the  day  had 
become  a time  for  amusement,  recreation  and  the 
enjoyment  of  one’s  social  and  familial  circle.  Even 
organizations  which  previously  participated  in  public, 
patriotic  observances  had  by  the  1840s  inclined  toward 
a recreational  Fourth.  In  1838  Pittsburgh’s  Vigilant 
Fire  company  rejected  an  invitation  from  the  Neptune 
company  to  join  in  a city-wide  firemen’s  dinner  on  the 
Fourth,  commenting  that  “many  of  the  members  of  this 
company  are  attached  to  military  and  other  associations 
that  have  already  made  arrangements  for  the  celebra- 
tion of the  coming  Fourth.”  This  proliferation  of  social 
celebrations  by  military  and  other  groups  accelerated 
the  trend  toward  privatization  by  providing  smaller, 
more  selective  venues  for  celebration.55  This  trend 
toward  privatization  led  a Washington  County  editor  to 
lament  in  1843: 

No  preparations  for  feasting  are  going  on.  The  fatted 

calf  is  permitted  to  chew  its  cud  unmolested  in  the  stall, 


Abolitionists  saw  the  celebration 
of  freedom  and  liberty  on  the 
Fourth  as  outright  hypocrisy  in  a 
nation  that  tolerated  slavery,  so 
they  chose  the  day  for  their 
annual  meeting. 
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and  the  poultry  is  secure  in  the  barn  yard.  Shady  groves 
are  not  now  visited,  as  of  old,  by  ‘select  assemblies,'  nor 
cannons  fired  to  wake  the  hill  sides  with  their  echoes,  as 
they  hail  the  dawn  of  a nation’s  jubilee....  Times  are 
sadly  changed!  The  Fourth  of  July  will  soon  cease  to  be 
remembered  in  any  public  or  peculiar  demonstration. 
True,  it  will  be  celebrated  at  particular  places , and  by 
particular  persons.  But  we  desire  to  see  all  parties,  sects, 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions,  unite  in  an  offering  of 
gratitude,  with  pure  hearts,  for  this  purpose,  to  the 
Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.56 

Part  of  the  reason  common  observances  of  the  Fourth 
declined  is  captured  by  the  third  trend,  commercializa- 
tion. As  the  population  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
increased,  a sizeable  market  for  recreation,  amusement 
and  holiday  goods  developed.  This  led  to  the  commer- 
cialization of  the  Fourth  and  its  further  transition  from 
patriotic  festival  to  recreational  holiday.57 

If  some  Pennsylvanians  ceased  attending  public  cel- 
ebrations because  they  were  disenchanted  with  their 
tone  and  conduct,  others  simply  found  the  growing 
number  of  commercial  amusements  a more  attractive 
way  of  spending  the  Fourth.  With  the  advent  of  steam, 
regular  packet  lines  transported  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vanians up  and  down  the  region’s  rivers  to  pleasure 
gardens  which  catered  to  the  holiday  trade.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  Greenwood,  Rosedale  and  Manchester 
Gardens  drew  many  holiday  amusement  seekers  with 
special  events  and  attractions.  In  1849  Rosedale  Gar- 
dens in  Manchester  offered  its  patrons  “an  exhibition  of 
fireworks,  prepared  expressly  to  commemorate  the  an- 
niversary of  American  Independence,”  while  Green- 
wood Gardens  promised  its  expected  “five  thousand 
visitors”  a 3 1 /2  acre  garden  consisting  of  “nearly  three 

miles  of  walks, 
with  numerous 
summer  hous- 
es, shady  bow- 
ers, & c.  all  or- 
namented with 
Flowers  both 
native  and  ex- 
otic.”58 For 
those  wishing 
to  range  farther  afield,  steamboat  pleasure  excursions  to 
rural  towns  provided  opportunities  for  bucolic  enjoy- 
ment.551 

Traveling  amusements  like  circuses,  equestrian 
troupes,  vocalists,  performers  and  curiosities  scheduled 
their  arrival  in  Pittsburgh,  the  region’s  largest  popula- 
tion center,  to  coincide  with  the  Fourth,  often  adding 
performances  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
spectators.  So  many  enthusiastic  spectators  packed  the 
Pittsburgh  Amphitheatre  to  watch  a balloon  ascension 
in  1835  that  the  seats  collapsed  under  their  weight, 
causing  several  injuries.60  In  1 839  a traveling  menagerie 
took  advantage  of  the  holiday  crowd  by  exhibiting 


Master  Nellis,  an  boy  without  hands  “whose  feats  with 
his  toes  are  astonishing,”  adjacent  to  the  giraffe,  in  a 
separate  exhibit  which  allowed  the  collection  of  a sec- 
ond admission  charge.61  Commercial  recreations  prolif- 
erated in  the  1840s:  in  1843  a “Fakir”  gave  two  exhibi- 
tions in  Concert  Hall,  and  by  1846  a circus,  a menager- 
ie, a theatrical  performance,  and  a vocalist  at  the  Eagle 
Ice  Cream  Saloon  competed  for  Pittsburghers’  Fourth 
of  July  patronage.62  Commercial  amusements  even  ca- 
tered to  their  patrons’  desire  for  patriotic  remembrance 
on  the  Fourth.  In  1849,  for  example,  Spaulding  and 
Roger’s  North  American  Circus  added  a dramatic  troupe 
to  the  company  for  its  engagement  in  Pittsburgh  “for 
the  purpose  of  getting  up  even'  night  the  grand  Heroic 
and  Patriotic  Spectacles  of  GENERAL  WASHING- 
TON, ‘OLD  PUT,’  AND  ‘MAD  ANTHONY 
WAYNE.’”  The  show  was  performed  three  times 
during  the  day  on  the  Fourth,  ensuring  citizens  maxi- 
mum availability  of  the  “patriotic  Spectacle.”63  Even 
religious  groups  contributed  to  the  commercialization 
of  the  Fourth.  For  its  Fourth  of  July  fair  in  1843, 
Pittsburgh’s  First  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  exhib- 
ited the  war  tent  in  which  General  Washington  suppos- 
edly slept  at  Valley  Forge.  Commenting  on  the  occasion 
in  his  diary,  Charles  B.  Scully  noted  that  a “procession 
passed  through  our  city  this  evening  with  the  Military 
escorting  Gen’l.  Washington’s  War  Tent  borrowed 
from  Mr.  GWP  Custis,  his  relative  of  Arlington,  Va.  This 
is  certainly  humbugerous,”  Scully  complained;  “it  is 
brought  here  on  a speculation  to  be  used  on  the  4th  of 
July  to  raise  money  for  a Church.”64 

Specialized  merchandize  also  became  available  in  the 
1840s  when  southwestern  Pennsylvanians  viewed  the 
Fourth  increasingly  as  a recreational  holiday.  Children 
attending  the  Methodist  Fipiscopal  Sabbath  School 
celebrations  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  in  1839  were 
presented  with  books  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
custom  of  giving  gift  books  to  children  on  the  Fourth 
apparently  became  common  in  the  next  decade.  “A 
holiday  Salute  and  Fourth  of  July  XPounder,  containing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Twenty  large  and 
beautiful  engravings”  was  available  at  Patterson’s  for  6 
1 /2  cents  in  1844, 65  and  in  1846  Pittsburgh  merchant 
C.  E.  Miner  advertised  “articles,  which,  on  each  return 
of  our  National  Birthday,  the  juvenile  class,  also  the 
youth,  expect  to  procure  and  receive  for  their  amuse- 
ment,” consisting  of  games,  books,  cards,  paints  and  the 
like.66  Anyone  who  wished  to  remember  friends  was 
advised  to  go  to  Miner’s  and  “obtain  a Fourth  of  July 
paper  to  send  them.”67  The  Chronicle  of  1847  reminded 
its  readers  that  McKenna’s  Auction  Rooms  had  a large 
lot  of  books  for  sale,  and  that  “some  are  suitable  for  4th 
of  July  presents,  among  which  are  the  Boudoir  Annual 
for  1817,  fine  plate,  Kriss  Kringle,  rare  show  plates.”68 
Fireworks  also  became  a Fourth  of  July  staple  in  the 
1840s.  The  use  of  firecrackers  appealed  to  all  social 
groups  and  ages.  A Pittsburgh  paper  noted  in  1848  that 
stores  “will  be  crowded  with  purchasers  of  fireworks, 


Moral  and  religious 
celebrations  defused  the 
trouble  of  partisan  celebrations, 
but  unwittingly  promoted 
fragmentation  along  ethnic, 
religious,  and  cultural  lines. 
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the  little  urchins  who  desire  to  ‘raise  thunder’  at  night,” 
while  the  young  attorney  Charles  B.  Scully  exasperated 
a hack  driver  in  1843  by  frightening  his  horses  with 
crackers  on  a trip  to  Allegheny  City.69  Merchants  pro 
moted  this  taste  for  pyrotechnics,  offering  a variety  of 
explosive  goods.  C.  Yeager  stocked  crackers,  pinwheels, 
torpedoes,  triangle  wheels  and  a “large  assortment  of 
other  Fire  Works,  too  numerous  to  mention.”  B.  Bown 
sold  “Fire  Works  and  Sundries  for  the  Fourth”  which 
included  pinwheels,  serpents,  rockets  and  Roman  can 
dies.70  Firecrackers  became  so  prevalent  and  bother 
some  that  proprietors  of  steamboats  and  pleasure  gar- 
dens were  forced  to  warn  their  patrons  that  their  use 
would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  Fourth.  The  problem  was 
so  serious  as  to  require  additional  police  protection  by 
the  late  1 840s  to  crack  down  on  abuse  of  firecrackers  by 
Pittsburgh  boys.71 

Caterers  also  responded  to  holiday  demand.  Pitts- 
burgh’s Lease  and  Brown  stocked  extra  confections,  ice 
cream,  and  citrus  fruit  for  Fourth  of  July  picnics.72  B. 
Bown  carried  coconuts,  loaf  sugar,  rock  candy,  liquorice 
and  dates  expressly  for  the  holiday  trade. 72  Shaffer  and 
Flannegan,  Pittsburgh  butchers,  offered  “A  Fine  Bul- 
lock for  the  Fourth”  purchased  from  the  Harmony 
Society  at  Economy,  as  well  as  veal  and  mutton  in  1 843. 
Charles  Kent  and  Andrew  Graham  advertised  “ PRIME 
BEEF!  FOR  FOURTH  OF  JULY  DINNERS”  in  1847, 
promising  to  slaughter  two  prime  Pennsylvania  steers 
being  “determined  that  [their]  customers  should  have 
the  best  for  their  independence  dinners.”74 

Commercialization  depended  on  the  creation  of  a 
market  for  leisure  goods  and  services  through  the  in 
creasing  cessation  of  work  on  the  Fourth . Some  employ- 
ers allowed  their  workers  time  off  for  celebration  as  early 
as  the  1 820s,  but  much  business  was  routinely  conduct- 
ed on  the  Fourth.  In  1826,  for  instance,  George  Ans- 
chutz shut  down  his  Pittsburgh  rolling  mill  and  Chris- 
topher Cowan  paid  off  his  men  and  eased  down  the  fires 
in  his  furnace,  but  shipping  activity  on  the  river  wharfs 
was  brisk.  By  the  mid- 1 830s  stores  and  businesses  began 
to  work  shortened  hours  or  close  completely  on  the 
Fourth,  allowing  workers  to  spend  the  day  as  they 
wished.  Increased  free  time  on  the  Fourth  not  only 
promoted  the  development  of  commercial  amusements, 
but  also  fostered  the  idea  of  the  Fourth  as  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  recreation  and  amusement.  A letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  in  1839  recommended 
that  business  cease  as  a “matter  of  economy  and  justice” 
on  the  Fourth  to  give  “clerks,  young  men,  and  all  hands, 
a little  time  to  turn  out  and  participate  in  the  happiness 
and  enjoyment  of  the  day.”76  Isaac  Harris  noted  in  the 
same  year  that  many  “cheerful  groups”  would  assemble 
for  sheer  enjoyment,  with  “no  other  intention  than  to 
spend  the  day  in  joyful  harmony  — exchanging  and 
interchanging  feelings  and  sentiments,  improving  ac- 
quaintance and  binding  still  closer  the  strong  ties  of 
friendship.”77 

Sports  and  sporting  events  in  particular  became 


popular  on  the  Fourth  by  the  1 840s.  Sports  were  alwavs 
popular  holiday  events;  in  1818,  for  instance,  voting 
men  “eager  for  victory  in  the  race,  the  throw,  the  leap, 
and  the  fall”  congregated  on  a hill  outside  Pittsburgh, 
and  we  have  already  noted  horse  racing  on  the  Fourth 
in  1826. 78 
Participation 
in  sports  and 
physical  rec 
reation  in- 
creased fur 
ther  as  the 
F o u r t h 
c h ange d 
from  an  oc- 
casion for 
patriotic  re- 
flection to  a 

time  for  fun  and  amusement.  Harris'  Intelligencer 
remarked  in  1839,  for  example,  that  many  people  spent 
the  day  in  the  country  hunting  and  fishing.  9 In  1842 
Pittsburgh’s  Regatta  Club  organized  a Fourth  of  July 
Regatta  at  Bern1  I Fall  in  which,  among  other  races,  six 
one-man  skiffs  competed  for  a silver  watch.80  By  1 844 
even  the  high  brow  Marshall  Literary'  Institute  surren- 
dered to  the  sporting  impulse:  their  celebration  in  Flast 
Liberty’s  Shakespeare  Gardens  included  a morning  of 
“pleasant  ramblings”  and  “sports  of  the  field”  before 
the  customary  dinner  and  literary'  exercises.81  The  pop- 
ularity of  sports  as  a Fourth  of  July  pastime  grew 
throughout  the  1840s;  a shooting  match  for  an  expen- 
sive rifle  was  held  behind  the  Western  Penitentiary  in 
Allegheny  City'  in  1845,  and  local  sportsmen  deemed 
Independence  Day,  1850  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  City 
cricket  clubs.82 

What  emerged  from  these  changes  was  a Fourth  of 
July  barely  recognizable  to  those  who  pined  for  the 
simpler,  more  patriotic  observances  of  their  youth.  The 
Fourth  was  transformed,  or  in  the  view'  of  some,  transmo- 
grified from  a republican  festival  and  national  Sabbath 
to  a raucous  celebration  of  idleness,  excess  and  com- 
mercialism. By  1847  the  Fourth  was  so  out  of  hand  in 
Pittsburgh  that  the  mayor  added  police  to  contain  the 
“bustle  and  excitement”  attending  “‘Fourth  of  Julv 
times.’”  The  press  hailed  this  as  a prudent  move  because 
there  w'ere  “many  men,  as  well  as  boys  who  grow  entirely 
too  patriotic  on  such  occasions.”82  The  Pittsburgh  Weekly 
Telegraph  of  J uly  10,  1847  captured  the  tone  of  the  new 
“bustle  and  excitement”  on  the  Fourth  in  a report  of  the 
day’s  festivities,  which  reflected  how  much  the  Fourth  had 
changed  from  the  “national  Sabbath”  of  the  early  years  of 
the  century: 

The  streets  w ere  crowded  by  a general  turnout  of  our 

citizens  and  by  a great  number  of  people  in  from  the 

country.  The  Circus,  theatre.  Eagle  Saloon  and  ice 

cream  establishments  did  a great  deal  of  business.  And 


Commercialization  took  over 
in  the  1 840s,  offering  circus 
shows,  traveling  performers, 
balloon  ascensions,  firework 
displays,  steamboat  excursions, 
commemorative  gifts,  and  most 
prevalent  and  bothersome  of 
all,  firecrackers. 
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we  are  sorry  to  say,  from  the  considerable  number  of 
persons  whom  we  saw  on  the  streets  in  a very  indepen- 
dent condition,  that  some  other  establishments  must 
have  done  a considerable  business.  We  saw  one  fellow  so 
drunk  that  he  mistook  Wilkins’  marble  manufactory  for 
a graveyard  and  begged  that  somebody  would  bury  him 
there,  and  raise  a monument  over  him.  A constable 
complied  with  a part  of  his  wish  by  taking  him  to  the 
Tombs.84 

A product  of  fragmentation,  privatization,  and  com- 
mercialization, the  transformation  of  the  Fourth  reflect- 
ed many  of  the  changes  which  swept  through  south- 
western Pennsylvania  between  1800  and  1850.  By  the 
1820s,  the  partisanship  of  mass  politics  shattered  the 

day’s  image  as 
a celebration  of 
national  unity. 
In  response, 
southwestern 
Pennsylva- 
nians tried  in 
the  1830s  to 
preserve  the 
Fourth  from 
political  ex- 
ploitation by  reorienting  public  festivities  toward  moral 
and  religious  concerns.  As  increasing  ethnocultural  di- 
versity diminished  the  basis  for  unified,  communal 
observances  of  any  kind,  more  people  opted  for  a 
recreational  holiday  rather  than  a patriotic  festival . These 
changes,  combined  with  the  commercialization  of  the 
day’s  celebration  by  the  1840s,  produced  the  Indepen- 
dence Day  familiar  to  twentieth-century  Americans.  In 
this  transition  we  can  see  not  only  the  creation  of  an 
American  holiday,  but  also  the  cultural  aspects  of south- 
western Pennsylvania’s  gradual  transformation  from 
traditional  agricultural  to  industrial  society.  ■ 
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By  mid-century.  Fourth 
celebrants  had  become  "too 
patriotic" — one  drunk  fellow  in 
1847  mistook  a marble  factory 
"for  a graveyard  and  begged 
that  someone  would  bury 
him  there..." 
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‘We  Were— And  We  Shall  Be:’ 


USUALLY,  any  mention  of  “puppet”  and  “pol- 
itics” in  the  same  context  is  as  a metaphor,  such 
as  “puppet  government”  or  “puppet  dictator- 
ship.” However,  in  the  case  to  be  examined  by  this 
article,  the  connection  is  not  figurative.  Puppets  have 
played  an  important  role  in  Czech  political  life  period- 
ically during  at  least  the  last  150  years,  especially  in  times 


William  Keyes  holds  a master’s  degree  in  History  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  has  a long-time  interest  in  East 
European  history.  Working  for  the  Historical  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  he  supervised  a year-long  survey  of 
historic  sites  and  resources  in  the  Monongahela  River  Valley 
sponsored  by  the  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Historic  and 
Museum  Commission,  and  the  National  Park  Service.  He  is 
now  Special  Projects  Coordinator  at  the  Historical  Society. 
Below:  Puppetry  has  long  been  a pillar  of  Czech  national 
culture,  as  suggested  by  this  puppet  mail  order  catalogue 
from  Prague,  c.  1925. 


of  crises.  Their  role  in  the  “awakening”  was  crucial  in  the 
mid  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Czechs  sought  to 
demonstrate  their  legitimacy  as  a distinct  nation  and  to 
regain  their  autonomy  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
On  the  eve  of  World  War  I,  puppet  plays  mocked 
the  Austrians  and  propagandized  against  their  domi- 
nation of  the  Czech  people.  During  that  war,  Czech 
puppet-makers  created  characters  to  encourage  enlist- 
ment. After  the  creation  of  the  Czechoslovak  republic  in  1918, 
Czech  puppet  theaters  flourished  under  direct  state 
sponsorship. 

Traveling  puppeteers  again  struggled  against  outside 
domination,  in  this  case  Nazi  rule  during  WWII.  Pup- 
peteers secretly  performed  anti-communist  plays  while 
Czechoslovakia  was  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  On  the  eve  of 
Czechoslovakia’s  Velvet  Revolution,  the  bloodless  de- 
mise of  communism  in  the  late  fall  of  1989,  street 
puppeteers  mocked  the  party  and  its  economic  and 
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Puppetry  and  Czechoslovak  Politics,  1860-1990 


bv  William  Keves 


social  failures.  All  of  these  examples  show  the  often  close 
connections  between  puppetry  and  politics  in  the  Czech 
lands. 

A prominent  Pittsburgh  Slovak  family  continued  this 
tradition  in  America.  In  addition  to  significantly  contri- 
buting to  the  birth  and  survival  of  the  Czechoslovak 
republic  in  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century,  they 
used  puppetry  to  promote  Czechoslovak  political  goals 
in  the  United  States.  A pivotal  chapter  in  this  article  is 
based  upon  the  important  collection  of  Czech  puppets, 
stage  sets,  scripts,  catalogues,  and  journals  recently 
donated  by  this  family  to  the  Historical  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  In  order  for  that  chapter  to  be 
fully  appreciated  though,  the  historical  context  for 
Czech  puppetry  and  Czech  politics  needs  some  clarifi- 
cation. 

Although  the  precise  origins  of  Czech  puppetry  are  not 
known,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  already  an  established  art 


form  when  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  lost  its  autonomy  to 
the  Austro  Hungarian  Empire  in  1620.1  Only  in  the  mid 
nineteenth  century,  when  nationalism  “awakened”  the 
Czech  people,  did  puppetry  begin  to  assume  its  political 
importance.  At  a time  when  literacy  was  not  high,  when 
mass  media  were  scant,  and  when  Austrian  censorship 
inhibited  all  printed  communication  forms,  the  pup- 
peteers began  to  use  the  Czech  puppetry  tradition  to 
secretly  spread  the  message  of  nationalism  in  the  hope  of 
regaining  their  lost  independence. 

Supporters  of  the  Czech  nationalist  movement  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  like  most  of  the  nationalist  move 
ments  in  subjugated  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  held 
the  philosophy  of  Johan  Gottfried  Herder  (1744  1803) 
to  be  their  wellspring.  The  Czech  historian  Fratisek 
Palacky  (1798  1876)  called  Herder  “the  apostle  of  hu- 
manity” because  Herder  urged  the  Slavs  to  rise  from 
“their  long,  enervating  sleep”  and  to  take  their  rightful 
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place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.2 1 lerder  based  this 
right  upon  culture. 

Herder  was  not  referring  to  “high  art.”  For  him, 
culture  was  the  collective  personality  and  sense  of  identity 
that  bound  a people  or  nation 
together  and  made  them  an 
unique  entity.  This  invisible  sac 
red  bond  was  an  organic  fabric 
fashioned  from  rituals  and  cus- 
toms, folklore,  myths,  and  folk 
songs.  Language,  for  Herder, 
was  the  silver  thread  woven 
throughout  the  fabric.  It  was 
what  distinguished  a Czech  from 
a German  or  a Pole.  The  national 
ists  interpreted  Herder’s  culture 


Bohemian  Museum  in  Prague.4  Similar  activities  were 
occurring  throughout  the  Austro  Hungarian  Hmpire. 

To  the  Hapsburg  rulers.  Herder’s  theories  were  parti 
cularly  threatening  because  within  the  empire’s  borders 
were  the  Slovenes,  Serbs  and  Croats  (of  present  day 
Yugoslavia),  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Ruthcnians  (of 
today’s  eastern  Czechoslovakia,  northern  Hungary  and 
part  of  the  former  western  USSR),  the  Magyars  (of 
modern  Hungary),  Poles,  Germans,  Romanians,  and 
(until  1866)  Italians.  Each  of  these  ethnic  groups  could 
claim  a cultural  right  to  nationhood. 

The  empire’s  government  in  Vienna  effectively  blocked 
each  Czech  attempt  to  increase  its  political  voice.  Stymied 
on  the  political  front,  the  Czechs  turned  to  the  cultural 
front.  The  National  Theater  Movement  ( 1 84S  1 883 ) was 
a central  element,  as  the  National  Museum  had  been  in 
the  previous  generation.  Joseph  Tyl  ( 1806 
1856),  the  father  of  the  Czech  theater, 
acknowledged  Herder’s  influence  when  he 
said  in  1841  that  both  “a  patriotic  ardor  and 
love  of  language  can  be  generated  by  a play 
on  the  stage.”5  Important  Czech  leaders  of 
the  day  backed  Tyl’s  effort  to  create  a 
national  theater  in  Prague,  recognizing  that 
an  active  national  culture  based  on  tradition 
was  a primary'  building  block  of  nation 
hood.6  Although  these  initial  efforts  were 
stopped  by  the  state,  subsequent  efforts 
were  successful. 

Czechs  have  been  calling  the  National 
Theater  the  “Temple  of  Our  National 
Rebirth”  since  its  completion  in  1883.  The 
symbolic  nature  of  the  enterprise  is  revealed 
by  the  building  itself.  As  one  historian  has 
put  it,  by  1868  stones  were  being  sent  to 
Prague  “from  ancient  and  historic  sites  all 
over  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  be  incor 
porated  ceremoniously  into  the  foundation 
of  the  theater.”7  Thus,  the  theater  was  built 
upon  the  cultural  legacy  of  the  Bohemian 
kingdom  that  predated  Austrian  rule.  Its 
artwork,  decoration,  and  design  are  con 
sidered  the  ultimate  model  for  the  Czech 
style. 

Since  puppetrv  was  a traditional  Czech 
folk  art,  it  too  experienced  a revival  in  this 
period.  From  the  late-Medieval  period  until 
the  Natonal  Theater  Movement  stimulated 
amateur  stage  performances,  puppetrv  was  often  the  prin 
cipal  form  of  live  theater  available  in  the  countryside. 
During  much  of  that  period,  puppetry  was  as  much  an  art 
form  for  adults  as  for  children.  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  religious  and  folktales,  its  repertoire  included 
productions  from  the  live-actors’  theater.  Even  now',  in 
the  late  twentieth  century,  Czech  marionettes  can  still  be 
seen  in  productions  of  Dr.  Faustus  and  Don  Juan , works 
by  Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  and  in  operas.  In  these 
performances  the  puppets  and  the  sets  are  the  traditional 
elements  of  the  Czech  sty  le. 


A 1924  performance  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  fea- 
tured, left  to  right,  John  Wolarik,  Theodore 
Geissinger,  Otis  Wingo  (seated),  Ivan  Getting, 
Milan  Getting  Jr.,  and  Vlado  Getting  as  puppeteers. 
The  Getting  family,  which  later  lived  in  Pittsburgh, 
recently  donated  this  puppet  theatre  (the  prosce- 
nium is  shown  here)  to  the  Historical  Society.  Above: 
The  earliest  known  depiction  of  a Czech  puppet  is 
this  sixteenth  century  woodcut  print. 

based  definition  of  a nation  as 
their  birthright  for  political 
autonomy.3 

In  keeping  with  Herder’s  the- 
ories, the  nationalists’  bid  for  poli- 
tical autonomy  had  to  be  legiti- 
mized by  cultural  uniqueness. 

The  foundation  for  the  Czech  claim  was  laid  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  with  the  publishing  of  a systematic 
Czech  grammar,  a history  of  Czech  literature,  a history 
of  the  Czech  people,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
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The  high-water  mark  of  Czech  puppetry  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth century  was  the  publication  of  Comedies  and 
Plays  in  1852.  This  collection  of  traditional  puppet  plays 
and  new  plays  in  the  traditional  style  can  be  compared  to 
the  earlier  publication  of  a Czech  grammar  or  a col- 
lection of  folk  tales.  In  addition  to  preserving  what  had 
previously  been  an  oral  tradition,  it  presented  Czech 
puppetry  as  an  integral  part  of  Czech  culture.  The  book 
signaled  a conscious  link  between  Czech  puppetry  and 
the  nationalist  cause. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  success  of  the  new  amateur 
live-actor  theaters,  puppetry  experienced  a decline  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  theaters,  both 
live-actor  and  puppet,  had  kept  the  Czech  language  alive 
during  periods  when  German  was  the  official  language  of 
the  Czech  courts,  banks,  universities,  and  newspapers. 
But  with  the  loosening  of  restric- 
tions in  1879,  the  theater’s  leading 
role  in  this  capacity  was  diminished 
somewhat.8 

However,  in  Slovakia,  which  was 
under  Hungarian  rule  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  empire,  cultural  re 
pression  increased  in  the  last  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Under 
the  Compromise  of  1867,  a se- 
parate government  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Budapest,  transforming 
the  empire  into  the  dual  monarchy 
of  Austria  Hungary.  While  Mag- 
yars were  the  single  most  numer- 
ous ethnic  group  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  they  were  outnum- 
bered by  their  combined  subject 
peoples,  which  included  the  Slo 
vaks. 

“Magyarization”  was  the  official 
state  policy  for  solving  the  ethni- 
city problem.  The  policy  made  the 
Magyar  language  compulsory  in  all 
primary  schools,  for  the  children  of 
all  subject  peoples.  It  severely  limi- 
ted non  Magyar  publications  and 
all  non  Magyar  nationalist  organi- 
zations were  suppressed.  Only 
people  willing  to  change  their 
names  to  Magyar  names  and  to 
accept  the  domination  of  Magyar 
culture  could  take  advantage  of  the 
few  career  opportunities  available. 

According  to  the  Slovak-American 
historian,  M.  Mark  Stolarik,  between  1875  and  1915, 
“half  a million  Slovaks,  or  one  out  of  five,  chose  the 
alternative  of  emigration  to  the  New  World.”9 

One  of  these  immigrants  was  Milan  Alexander  Getting 
( 1878  1951 ).  When  he  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  from  New 
York  City  in  1903,  he  had  been  away  from  his  native 
Slovakia  only  six  months.  According  to  a family  history 
written  by  his  daughter  in  law,  Norma  C.  Getting,  Milan 


was  employed  by  the  state-run  railroad  in  Zilina,  Slovakia. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  installation  and  repair  of 
Westinghouse  air  brakes  being  introduced  at  the  time. 
When  offered  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
repair  shops  if  he  would  Magyarizc  lus  name  to 
“Goetting,”  he  quit.  Three  months  later  he  came  to 
America.10 

While  living  in 
Zilina,  Getting  be- 
came acquainted  with 
Slovak  and  Polish  na- 
tionalists. Dr.  Dusan 
Makovicky,  whom 
Getting  met  through 
his  Zilina  relatives, 
was  a Slovak  nation 


alist  who  held  meet- 
ings several  times  a 
week  in  his  home. 

Independence  was 
the  frequent  theme. 

There  Getting  met  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  ( 1860  1941 ), 
the  Polish  patriot  and  future  prime  minister  who  hoped 
to  free  Poland  from  outside  domination.  The  role  of 


Milan  Getting  has  been  called  the  “foremost 
proponent  of  Czechoslovakianism  in  America”; 
his  family  donated  to  the  Historical  Society  the 
puppet  collection  and  family  papers  that  this 
article  is  based  on.  Right:  Slovaks  in  the  former 
Austro  Hungarian  empire  endured  especially 
harsh  political  and  economic  restrictions;  by  one 
count,  only  Ireland  exceeded  Slovakia’s  per 
capita  emigration  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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national  culture  in  politics  was  surely 
a part  of  these  discussions.11 

Before  his  arrival  in  Pittsburgh  in 
June  1903,  Getting  had  been  made 
chairman  of  the  Literary  Committee 
at  the  Slovak  Sokol  Convention  in 
Passaic,  New  Jersey.  The  Slovak  Gym- 
nastic Union  Sokol  is  a patriotic 
fraternal  gymnastic  club  which  was 
outlawed  in  Slovakia  but  flourished 
in  America  among  Slovak  immi- 
grants. Although  the  Sokol  was 
headquartered  in  New  Jersey,  Pitts- 
burgh, too,  was  an  important  center 
for  Slovak  fraternal  and  publishing 
activity.12 

Getting  was  probably  drawn  to 
Pittsburgh  by  the  opportunity  to 
continue  his  nationalist  political  acti- 
vities in  its  thriving  Slovak  com- 
munity, the  likelihood  of  finding  an 
industrial  job,  and  the  fact  that  his 
elder  sister  lived  there.  Over  the  next 
16  years,  he  worked  tirelessly  to  raise 
the  political  consciousness  of  Slovaks 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the 
eastern  Lhtited  States.  For  him  and 
many  other  Slovaks,  a combined 
Czech  Slovak  state  was  the  route  to 
Slovak  freedom  from  Hungarian  rule. 

While  there  is  not  room  in  this 
article  to  fully  explain  the  thorny  ques- 
tion of  Czech  and  Slovak  political 
unity,  an  issue  still  bitterly  debated, 
some  attention  must  be  given  it. 

Getting  and  other  pro-unity  advocates 
saw  their  fellow  Slovaks  as  backward 
when  compared  to  the  Czechs.  This  is 
corroborated  by  statistics  published 
in  1904  on  the  education  and  occu- 
pational status  of  East  European 
immigrants  to  America:  Slovak  illiteracy  was  14  times 
that  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  immigrants,  and  Slovak 
occupational  status  was  far  below  that  of  Czechs  and 
Moravians.13  These  disparities  reflect  both  the  differ- 
ences in  economic  development  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
dual  monarchy  and  the  repressive  ethnic  policies  imposed 
on  Slovakia. 

Culturally,  the  Czechs  were  more  westernized. 
Prague’s  Charles  University  is  among  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  predating  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  There  were 
Czech  writers,  artists,  and  composers  who  had  achieved 
international  status.  Their  higher  literacy  rate  afforded 
them  greater  opportunities  to  address  the  international 
community  about  their  cause.  In  the  view  of  Getting  and 
other  pro-unity  Slovaks,  they  had  to  link  up  with  the 
Czechs  to  be  considered  worthy  of  independence 
because  they  would  be  judged  by  the  western  standards  of 
literacy,  modernity,  and  cultural  significance.14 


Not  all  Slovaks  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Europe  agreed  with 
either  the  foundation  of  this  argu- 
ment or  the  potential  benefits  of  a 
Czech  Slovak  state.  Still  trying  to 
escape  from  the  suffocating  effects  of 
Magyarization,  many  Slovak  immi- 
grants were  reluctant  to  risk  Czech 
domination,  furthermore,  many  felt 
that  Slovaks  had  their  own  cultural 
right  to  independence.  Some  of  their 
reservations  have  been  shown  to  be 
well-founded  and  the  debate  has 
flared  again  both  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  among  the  descendants  of  Czech 
and  Slovak  immigrants  in  the  United 
States.15 

With  the  goal  of  Czech-Slovak 
unity  in  mind.  Getting  and  other 
Slovak  immigrants  sought  to  raise  the 
literacy  and  occupational  level  of  Slo- 
vaks in  the  United  States.  Getting 
promoted  a combined  Czech  Slovak 
culture  as  one  means  of  educating 
Slovaks  and  bringing  them  together 
with  Czechs  in  America.  Because  of 
Getting’s  work  toward  this  goal,  and 
his  efforts  to  create  an  independent 
Czechoslovak  state  during  the  first 
third  of  this  century,  Stolarik  has 
called  Getting  the  “foremost  propo- 
nent of  Czechoslovakianism  in 
America.”16 

In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  Milan  Get- 
ting helped  to  establish  Slovak  Sokol 
lodges  on  the  North  Side  and  in  other 
towns.  In  Pittsburgh,  he  co-founded 
Slovensky  Sokol  (The  Slovak  Falcon,  the 
national  newspaper  of  the  Slovak 
Sokol).  Aside  from  the  expected  Slo- 
vak fraternal  and  homeland  news,  its 
pages  contained  discussions  of  Czech  and  Polish  poli- 
tical and  fraternal  activities,  and  U.S.  politics.  There 
were  articles  on  traditional  needlework,  a running 
history  of  Slovakia,  a series  on  astronomy,  and  many 
other  subjects.  These  articles  were  geared  to  raising  the 
cultural  awareness  and  educational  level  of  the  Slovak 
immigrants,  and  to  creating  a sense  of  combined 
national  pride.  After  the  newspaper  moved  to  New  York 
City  in  December  1910,  the  Gettings  took  up  residence 
at  313  East  74th  Street,  several  doors  from  the  Jan  Hus 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  heart  of  New  York’s  Czech 
neighborhood.17 

The  Jan  Hus  Church  and  the  adjacent  Neighborhood 
House  were  considered  a model  for  immigrant  parishes 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  of  which 
it  was  a part.  While  the  church  attended  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  community,  the  attached  Neighborhood 
House  provided  a full  roster  of  social  and  cultural 


Rev.  Vincent  Pisek,  above  c.  1927,  led  a 
prominent  Czech  congregation  at  the  Jan 
Hus  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York 
for  50  years.  Professor  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  below  c.  1927,  was  the  first  pre- 
sident of  a combined,  independent 
Czecho  slovak  state,  as  had  been  pro- 
posed at  a meeting  in  Pittsburgh  in  1918. 
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activities,  as  it  still  does  today.  The  director  of  the 
house,  Kenneth  D.  Miller,  wrote  in  1922  that  “its  most 
distinctive  contribution  has  been  made  along  this  line, 
and  much  has  been  accomplished.  . . in  preserving  in 
the  young  people  a love  for  the  beautiful  in  their 
national  heritage.”18  Part  of  the  national  heritage  that 
the  Jan  Hus  Neighborhood  House  preserved  was 
Czech  puppetry. 

Rev.  Vincent  Pisek  served  the  church  for  50  years, 
until  his  death  in  1930.  In  addition  to  his  spiritual 
duties,  he  actively  promoted  Czech  culture  and  as- 
sembled an  extensive  collection  of  Czech  artwork.  The 
collection  included  numerous  Czech  puppets.  Rev. 
Pisek  was  also  active  in  Czechoslovak  politics  in  New 
York,  where  he  worked  with  members  of  the  Slovak 
community,  including  Milan  Getting.19  It  is  very  likely 
that  Getting,  his  wife  and  their  son,  Milan  Jr.,  attended 
some  of  the  frequent  puppet  performances  at  the  Jan 
Hus  Neighborhood  House  on  the  eve  of  World  War  I, 
right  as  Czech  puppetry  experienced  another  rebirth. 

The  man  principally  responsible  for  Czech  pup 
petry’s  resurgence  was  Dr.  Jindrieh  Vesely  (1885 
1939),  who  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Prague’s  Charles  Uni- 
versity in  1909  with  a thesis  on  the  Faust  element  in 
traditional  Czech  puppetry.20  Vesely  published  extern 
sively  on  the  history  of  Czech  puppetry  in  two  reviews 
which  he  edited,  Cesky  Loutkdr  (Czech  Puppeteer,  1912- 
1913)  and  Loutkdr  ( Puppeteer , 1917-1 939 ).  These  jour- 
nals established  a new  foundation  for  the  serious 
discussion  of  Czech  puppetry  and  provided  practical 
information  for  amateur  performers  such  as  set  and 
prop  construction.21 

At  the  suggestion  of  Vesely,  a Prague  workshop 
created  the  first  of  the  so-called  Ales  puppets  in  time 
lor  Christmas  1912.  These  puppets  were  based  on 
designs  created  by  Mikolas  Ales  (1852  1913),  one  of 
the  creators  of  the  Czech  decorative  style  for  the 
National  Theater  in  the  1880s.22  This  is  another 
example  of  the  frequent  cross  fertilization  between  the 
actors’  theater,  the  puppet  theater,  and  the  decorative 
arts.  It  also  demonstrates  how  a national  decorative 
style  helped  to  form  a unified  sense  of  tradition  which, 
in  turn,  reinforced  the  sense  of  cultural  uniqueness.23 
Some  of  the  puppets  used  at  the  Jan  Hus  Neigh- 
borhood House  and  all  of  the  puppets  owned  by  the 
Getting  family  are  based  on  the  Ales  designs. 

During  World  War  I,  Getting  and  other  Slovaks  and 
Czechs  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  supported  the  war  effort  in 
numerous  ways.  Using  the  fraternal  newspapers  as  a 
platform,  they  recruited  legionnaires  (volunteer  Czech 
and  Slovak  immigrants)  to  return  and  fight  in  Europe. 
They  also  collected  money  (over  $600,000)  and  sent  it 
to  the  Czechoslovak  provisional  government.24  And 
they  struggled  to  form  a consensus  among  the  im- 
migrant communities  on  the  post  war  political  relation- 
ship between  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  in  central 
Fin  rope. 

An  important  step  toward  the  creation  of  the  Czech 


oslovak  Republic  was  taken  in  Pittsburgh  on  Mav  30, 
1918,  when  the  ( izcch  Slovak  National  Council  held  its 
convention  there.  It  was  attended  by  Thomas  G.  Masaryk, 
future  president  of  the  Republic.  After  much  wrangling, 
the  “Pittsburgska  Dohoda”  (“Pittsburgh  Agreement”) 
was  signed  by  the  assembled  delegates,  including 
Getting.  The  agreement  approved  a proposal  for  a 
combined  Czech  Slovak  constitutional  republic  to  be 
created  after  the  war  from  remnants  of  the  Austro 
Hungarian  Empire.25  On  June  3,  1918,  the  Allied  powers 
recognized  the  Czechoslovak  provisional  government. 

Getting’s  political  career  ultimately  led  him  and  his 
family  back  to  Pittsburgh.  After  a tumultuous  year  m 
Bratislava,  they  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  Wash 
ington,  he  served  as  Press  Bureau  Chief  for  the  Czecho- 
slovak Consulate  until  1924,  when  he  became  the 
Czechoslovak  consul  in  Pittsburgh.  Getting  continued 
his  work  over  the  next  decade,  retiring  in  1933.  He  took 
part  in  the  creation  of  a Czechoslovak  Classroom  among 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh’s  Nationality  Rooms  and  in 
other  activities  where  the  cultural  and  the  political  were 
linked  to  promote  Czechoslovakia. 

Milan  Getting’s  political  career,  however,  is  not  the 
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The  journal  Loutkdr  ( Puppeteer ) was  edited  by  Jindrieh  Vcselv, 
who  through  his  seholarship  and  practical  support  of  puppetrv 
spearheaded  its  twentieth  century  resurgence. 
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The  puppets,  props  and  scenery  from  the  Getting/Cibula 
Collection  were  made  in  Prague  in  the  early  1920s.  They  were 
designed  by  the  Czech  artist  Mikolas  Ales,  who  used  traditional 
Czech  motifs.  Opposite  page:  The  gingerbread  house  is  a familiar 
fairy  talc  prop;  the  marionettes,  top , are  characters  from  the  1920s 
play,  The  Enchanted  Forest , but  the  two  hand-carved  wooden 
puppets,  Death  and  the  Devil,  are  based  on  prototypes  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Note  the  Devil’s  one  cloven  foot.  All  marionette 
costumes  are  hand-sewn.  Milan  Getting,  Jr.,  installed  an  electric 
light  to  give  a reddish  glow  on  stage  to  the  witch’s  cauldron, 
above.  For  over  a century  Kasparck,  the  comic  hero  of  Czech 
puppetry,  left,  has  mocked  despotism  in  the  Czech  lands  under 
the  regimes  of  the  Hapsburgs,  Nazis  and  Marxists. 
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central  focus  of  this  article,  as  critical 
as  it  is  to  the  understanding  of  the 
events  under  examination.  Instead, 
the  article  will  turn  to  the  political 
career  of  an  unlikely  hero.  His  name 
is  Kasparek,  and  he  is  a puppet. 

Since  the  late  Middle  Ages,  Kas- 
parek has  been  a character  in  the 
Czech  puppet  theater.  Traditionally 
he  played  the  role  of  a clever  though 
simple-seeming  clown.  In  the  puppet 
plays,  it  was  he  who  would  advise  the 
penniless  prince  in  his  quest  to  save  a 
princess  or  to  foil  the  evil  spell  of  a 
wizard.  Czech  puppeteer 
Matej  Kopecky  (1775- 
1847)  ensured  Kasparek’s 
lasting  fame  when  his  col 
lected  Comedies  and  Plays 
was  posthumously  pub- 
lished and  linked  puppetry 
to  the  nationalist  cause.26 

Kasparek’s  most  venera- 
ble ancestor  was  Kaspar 
(Casper),  one  of  the  Three 
Magi  in  the  Christmas 
story,  dating  from  the  late 
Middle  Ages.  In  both  live- 
actor  and  puppet  perfor- 
mances, he  most  often  had 
the  comic  role  in  this  pageant,  not  only  in  Bohemia  but 
throughout  much  of  Centra!  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Owing  to  this  common  source,  he  has  relatives 
throughout  Europe:  the  Slovak  Gasparko;  the  German 
and  Viennese  Kaspar;  the  Russian  Petrushka;  and, 
more  distantly  related,  the  English  Punch  and  the 
French  Guignol.27  But  none  of  Kasparek’s  cousins  have 
the  same  high  political  profile. 

Although  Kasparek’s  political  activities  began 
earlier,  he  is  most  often  singled  out  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  Czech  independence  cause  during 
World  War  I because,  as  one  author  put  it,  he  could 
say  what  “statesmen  dared  not  utter.”28  Another 
author  has  noted  that  Kasparek  “boldly  prophesied 
the  disintegration  of  the  Austrian  government  and 
encouraged  the  initiated  to  further  revolutionary 
activities.”29 

Kasparek’s  role  in  the  liberation  movement  is 
memorialized  in  Plzen,  a Czech  city  about  60  miles 
southwest  of  Prague.  The  thankful  citizens  of  Plzen 
placed  a plaque  at  the  cabaret  theater,  run  by  Professor 
Josef  Skupa  (1892  1957).  The  plaque,  says  a leading 
authority  on  Czech  puppetry,  recounts  “how  Kasparek 
helped  to  demolish  the  Austro  Hungarian  Empire.”30 
At  Skupa’ s cabaret,  live  actor  revues  and  puppet  perfor- 
mances were  interspersed  with  revolutionary  ad  libs  by 
the  master  of-ccrcmonies  and  irreverent  political  jibes 
from  Kasparek.11  Because  the  Austrian  government 
considered  puppetry  to  be  merely  a childish  diversion. 


it  was  not  considered  a threat  and  it 
escaped  censorship,  unlike  printed 
works. 

During  World  War  I,  puppeteers 
and  puppet  makers  were  fully  in- 
volved in  the  war  effort.  Legionnaire 
puppets,  made  in  Prague,  were 
created  to  encourage  volunteers  to 
join  the  fight.  Puppets  served  in 
military  hospitals,  in  prisoner-of-war 
camps,  and  with  the  Czech  legions  at 
the  Russian  and  Italian  fronts  to 
boost  morale,  to  give  instructions  in 
hygiene,  and  to  explain  the  political 
aims  of  the  struggle.32 

The  importance  of  pup- 
petry’s influence  is  best 
indicated  by  the  promi- 
nence the  Czechoslovak 
government  gave  to  pup- 
petry in  the  post-war 
period.  In  September 
1920,  contemporary  with 
the  new  Czechoslovak 
constitution.  Rise  Loutek 
(Empire  of  the  Puppets) 
was  established  in  Prague. 
This  new  puppet  theater 
fully  focused  on  young 
audiences  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Czech  saying,  “Let  us  bring  up  our  children  with 
puppets  — not  as  puppets.”33  By  1928,  when  the 
theater  moved  to  Prague’s  central  Municipal  Library,  it 
was  called  “the  most  lavishly  equipped  puppet  theater 
on  the  European  continent.”34 

Puppetry  was  supported  by  the  state  organs  of 
education  and  health.  A 1921  official  decree  issued  by 
the  school  board  in  Prague  advocated  puppet  theaters 
for  schools  for  their  “educational  and  propagandistic 
effects.”  This  decree  was  seconded  by  similar  endorse- 
ments from  educational  authorities  in  Brno  (Moravia) 
and  other  federal  government  ministries.35 

A “Puppeteers’  Center”  was  established  at  the 
Masaryk  Institute  for  Adult  Education  in  Prague  in 
1923.  This  puppeteers’  guild  headquarters  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  became  the  center  for  the 
Puppeteers’  Congress.  The  guild  printed  theater  deco- 
rations and  later  established  an  important  puppetry 
training  course.36  This  extraordinary  government  sup- 
port for  puppetry  was  amply  reciprocated  by  the  pro- 
fe ssi  o n a I puppeteers. 

After  independence.  Dr.  Vesely’s  journal  Loutkdr 
published  numerous  plays  to  promote  the  new  Re- 
publican government.  Kasparek  visited  President 
Masaryk  in  the  adulatory  work.  Do  Prahyza  presidentem 
(To  Prague  to  See  the  President,  1920).3T  In  the  puppet 
play  Zivot  za  republika  (A  Life  for  the  Republic,  1919), 
Kasparek  joined  the  1919  fight  against  the  Hungarian 
Bela  Kun’s  Red  Army  in  Slovakia,  defeating  the  Bolshe- 


Above:  Puppetry  has  been  used  universally 
in  political  cartoons,  as  in  this  Czech 
example  from  1905.  Belmv:  Catalogue  illu- 
stration of  the  puppet  stage  proscenium 
ordered  by  the  Getting  family. 
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vik  threat  to  the  new  Republic.  An  earlier  play,  Probuzeni 
(Awakening,  1918),  urged  Czechs  and  Slovaks  to  unite. 
In  the  play,  a spirit  named  Kyrasam  (“Masaryk”  spelled 
backwards)  appears  to  Kasparek  and  his  comrade-in- 
arms  Honza.  Kyrasam  rouses  the  two  to  continue  their 
fight  for  independence.  After  Honza  is  fatally  wounded, 
Kasparek  comforts  Honza’s  tearful  mother,  reminding 
her  of  the  purpose  of  her  son’s  death:  “We  sow  in  each 
heart  a seed  of  the  tree  of  Liberty  and  it  will  unify  all 
Slavic  lands  in  its  shadow. . . . Remember  what  Kyrasam 
said:  ‘Union!  Union ! Union!'  ”38 
These  and  many  other  patriotic  plays  were  written  by 
professional  journalists,  poets,  and  amateurs — all 
buoyed  by  the  euphoria  of  the  new  independence.  The 
plays  were  sold  through  Vesely’s  journal  and  performed 
by  both  professional  and  amateur  puppeteers  all  over 
the  republic.  As  all  of  the  state  sponsored  and  in- 
dependent activities  demonstrate,  puppetry  had  fully 
acquired  the  status  of  a national  art  form  and  was  a 


The  Matej  Kopecky  Memorial  at  Kolodejc  nad  Luznici 
commemorates  the  famous  nincnccnth  century  puppeteer’s 
work  with  a sculpted  image  of  Kasparek,  the  well-known 
Czech  puppet  figure. 


means  of  expressing  national  solidarity. 

The  connection  between  Milan  Getting  and  the 
puppet  Kasparek  dates  from  this  period.  It  stems  from 
two  known  performances  of  Zacaromny  les  ( The  En- 
chanted  Forest,  1 9 1 8 ),  a fairy  tale  play  written  by  ( vcch 
poet  and  critic  Zdenek  Schmoranz.  The  performances 
were  in  Washington,  D.C.  ( 1924)  and  in  Pittsburgh 
(c.  1935).  Although  the  actual  text  of  the  play  reveals 
no  overt  political  agenda,  the  play  continues  in  the 
tradition,  newly  reinforced,  of  presenting  puppet 
plays  to  promote  patriotism  and  Czecho  slovak 
culture.39 

On  January  30,  1924,  when  The  Enchanted  Forest  was 
performed  in  the  second  floor  lobby  of  Crandall’s  Am 
bassador  Theater  in  Washington,  the  performers  were 
three  sons  of  Milan  Getting  and  three  friends.  The 
puppet  theater — one  of  the  Ales  theaters  mentioned 
here  earlier — had  been  mail ordered  from  Prague  at 
Getting’s  suggestion.  The  eldest  son,  Milan  Jr.,  wrote 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1990  that  the  motto  “We 
Were  — And  We  Shall  Be,”  which  was  inscribed  across 
the  proscenium  of  their  puppet  theater,  “made  us  feel 
quite  defiant.”40  This  motto  is  taken  from  the  words  of 
the  eminent  Czech  historian  Palacky,  mentioned  earlier 
here  for  his  work  in  the  nationalist  movement.  Palacky 
wrote  in  1848,  “Before  Austria  was,  we  were:  and  when 
Austria  no  longer  is,  we  still  shall  be .”41  Even  at  the  age  of 
1 5,  young  Getting  had  recognized  the  political  assertion 
inherent  in  placing  such  a quote  on  the  theater:  Czech 
culture  had  been  preserved  and  used  as  an  instrument  to 
combat  the  oppressor. 

The  oppressor  in  The  Enchanted  Forest  was  an  evil 
wizard  who  imprisoned  a princess  and  intended  to 
marry  her  against  her  will.  When  Kasparekand  Sir  John 
try  to  rescue  her,  the  evil  wizard  puts  her  in  a dragon’s 
cave.  As  Kasparek  and  the  knight  approach  the  dragon, 
flames  and  thunder  roar.  The  princess’s  mother,  a fairy 
queen,  gives  Sir  John  a magic  sword  and  he  slays  the 
dragon  during  a fiery  battle.  The  rescued  princess  says 
to  John  as  he  kneels  before  her,  “Come  with  me  to  my 
country  where  eternal  spring  prevails.  And  where 
treason  is  unknown.”42  She  then  pledges  her  heart  to 
him  and  they  set  off  for  her  kingdom.  Meanwhile, 
Kasparek  amuses  himself  with  a magic  ring  given  to  him 
as  a gift  by  the  knight,  having  declined  to  join  them  in 
her  far-off  land. 

Much  of  the  technical  work  for  the  production  was 
done  by  Milan  Jr.  Sixty-five  years  later  he  recalled  the 
response  to  the  4 foot  long  flames  that  shot  out  at  the 
audience  from  the  dragon’s  cave:  “I  can  still  feel  the 
thrill  that  all  six  of  us  enjoyed  in  startling  our  youth  ful 
audience  when  they  turned  over  their  chairs  in  fear.”43 

The  audience  consisted  of  200  children  of  the  Wash- 
ington diplomatic  corps,  of  which  the  elder  Getting  was 
a member.  In  keeping  with  this  nationalist  strategy, 
the  Gettings’s  performance  presented  puppetry,  this 
unique  component  of  Czech  culture,  to  an  international 
audience  — literally.  The  Getting  family  demonstrated 
that  the  400  year-old  Czech  puppetry  tradition  was  an 
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Josef  Skupa,  c.  1945,  a puppeteer  known  across  Czechoslovakia,  also  ran  a cabaret  theater  in  Plzen.  By  1947,  the  country  had  some 
1 ,200  puppet  theaters. 


Wc  must  add  to  Kasparek’s  accomplishments  the 
discovery  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania  in  1859.  In  the  “social” 
plays  of  the  1920s,  Czech  authors  often  mixed  public 
education  with  their  entertainments.  Princess  Oil  uses  the 
standard  fairytale  genre  to  give  a lesson  about  oil  and  its 
discovery.  A poor  Czech  worker,  Drak  (taking  the  part  of 
the  American  named  Drake  who  is  credited  with  dis- 
covering oil ),  and  his  assistant,  Kasparek,  travel  to  America 
in  search  of  wealth.  Winetoua,  an  Indian  maiden,  tells 
them  about  Princess  Oil,  who  is  trapped  under  the  Earth 
by  an  evil  magician.  Drak  and  Kasparek  free  the  imprisoned 


princess.  Symbolically  the  princess  also  represents  the 
imprisoned  Czech  people.  Likewise,  some  authors  con- 
tend that  Sleeping  Beauty  is  allegory  for  the  “awakening”  of 
nationalism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Princess  Oil , the 
awakening  is  allied  with  progress  and  entry  into  the 
modern  world. 

Right:  Illustration  from  scene  3,  “In  the  Oilfields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,” of  the  1935  Prague  Puppet  Theater  production  of 
Pnncezna  Nafta  (Princess  Oil,  1926),  by  Frantisek  Ptacek,  scenery 
and  puppets  by  Jan  Malik. 
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important  part  of  world  culture.  World-class  culture 
imbued  the  Czechoslovak  state  with  legitimacy.44 

Although  it  is  unknown  if  the  Washington  per 
formance  was  officially  sponsored  by  the  Czechoslovak 
government,  the  Czechoslovak  Institute  for  Country- 
men Abroad  had  been  funding  puppetry  performances 
as  “live  propaganda”  since  19 10. 45  The  Czechoslovak 
government  also  promoted  puppetry  as  positive  pro- 
paganda abroad.  Milan  Getting,  from  his  position  as 
Czechoslovak  Press  Bureau  Officer  in  Washington, 
may  well  have  been  aware  of  these  efforts  and  the  state’s 
apparent  belief  in  their  effectiveness.  If  he  was  not 
aware  of  it  through  his  official  position,  he  knew  it  as  a 
subscriber  to  Dr.  Vesely’s  journal  and  from  the  Czech 
puppet  plays  that  he  bought,  among  them  A Life  For  the 
Republic  and  To  Prague  to  See  the  President. 46 

A performance  of  The  Enchanted  Forest  also  took 
place  in  Pittsburgh— “in  the  ’30s,”  according  to  Millie 
Salay,  who  at  age  82  is  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  cast.  The  play,  she  recalled,  was  staged  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Junior  Circle,  a youth  organization 
attached  to  the  Czechoslovak  League  which  promoted 
culture  and  patriotism  among  people  of  Czech  and 
Slovak  heritage.  The  Gettings’s  puppet  theater  was  used 
for  the  performance  and  both  Milan  Sr.  and  his  son 
participated.  The  other  performers  were  well-known 
local  Slovaks  and  their  relatives.47 

A renewed  local  interest  in  puppetry  may  have 
prompted  the  Pittsburgh  performance.  The  Mason 
Marionettes  premiered  in  Pittsburgh  in  1933  to  wide 
acclaim,  continuing  through  the  1940s.  Pittsburgh  was 
also  the  home  of  Jean  Gros,  who  presented  II  Pajjliaca 
in  1922  and  went  on  to  a nationwide  career,  eventually 
founding  the  Caravan  Players  in  1945  in  Pittsburgh.48 

Performance  of  The 
Enchanted  Forest  was 
an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the 
much  older  Czech 
puppetry  tradition. 


Even  a brief  analy- 
sis of  Czech  puppet 
performances  in  this 
century  illustrates  the 
power  that  the  art 
form  has  maintained 
in  modern  Czecho- 
slovak cultural  and 
political  affairs. 

While  popular  as  a modern  artistic  medium,  many 
plays,  including  On  Earth , in  Heaven  and  in  Hell , reveal 
puppetry’s  vesti  gial  Medieval  roots.  In  the  play,  the 
Devil,  Angels  and  Death  are  present  as  characters,  as 
they  were  in  Medieval  drama  and  puppet  plays.  The 
story  is  structured  as  a struggle  between  Good  and  Evil 
with  the  hero’s  soul  as  the  prize,  but  Kasparek  outwits 
them  all. 


In  the  play,  witnessed  by  an  American  visitor  to 
Prague  in  1927,  our  hero  Kasparek  is  visited  by  the 
personification  of  Death.  He  merely  shrugs  as  a Devil 
and  an  Angel  struggle  for  his  soul,  and  barely  blinks 
when  the  Devil  tosses  him  into  the  jaws  of  hell.  As  lie  is 
shown  the  horrors  of  eternal  damnation,  he  hums  and 
strolls  about,  never  losing  his  smile.  Dragged  out  of 
hell  by  two  policemen,  Kasparek  is  booted  up  to 
heaven.  His  nonchalance  is  no  more  appreciated  there. 
Once  he  eyes  several  female  cherubs,  though,  he  con 
sents  to  become  a cherub,  too.  The  story  ends  with  him 
fluttering  about,  bouncing  off  the  walls  of  heaven.49 

What  was  considered  so  strongly  subversive  in  this 
play  and  many  others  like  it  was  that  Kasparek  openly 
flouted  authority.  He  had  no  fear  of  punishment,  no 
awe  of  majesty.  This  accounts  for  a considerable  part  of 
the  appeal  that  brought  him  renown  during  World  War 
I.  Kasparek  was  the  hero  of  a people  subjugated  for 
centuries.  Like  the  hero  of  Jaroslav  Hasek’s  1923  novel 
Good  Soldier  Sclnveik , Kasparek  fought  his  Austrian 
masters  by  native  cunning  and  subterfuge  while  pre 
senting  a facade  of  smirking  indifference.  In  this  sense, 
both  Kasparek  and  Schweik  are  saboteurs  at  least  and 
revolutionaries  at  best.50 

Perhaps  what  is  most  difficult  for  an  American  audi 
ence  to  appreciate  is  that  under  a repressive  regime, 
where  censorship  of  all  art  forms  is  the  rule,  every' 
medium  is  automatically  politicized.  A puppet  like 
Kasparek  can  be  a threat  because  when  he  mocks 
authority  it  is  a direct  attack  on  the  ruling  system.  Truth 
becomes  contraband  that  is  smuggled  in  under  many 
disguises  and  hidden  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 

While  the  Austrian  government  misjudged  the  politi 
cal  power  of  puppetry  during  the  World  War  I era,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Nazis  in  World  War  II. 
Nearly  all  puppet  theaters  were  closed.  All  puppetry 
publications  were  suspended.  The  Czech  Sokol  organi 
zation  and  its  900  puppet  theaters  were  shut  down. 
Josef  Skupa  of  Plzen  continued  to  tour  w ith  programs 
for  adults,  “the  allegoric  points  of  which,  imperceptible 
for  the  censors,”  notes  a leading  authority,  “were 
received  with  bated  breath  and  hidden  emotion.”51  The 
Nazis  arrested  Skupa  in  1944  and  imprisoned  him  at 
Dresden,  where  he  escaped  from  a jail  burning  under 
Allied  bombardment.  He  was  more  fortunate  than 
Zdenek  Schmoranz,  author  of  The  Enchanted  Forest, 
who  was  executed  in  Plotzensee,  Germany,  in  1942. 52 
Many  other  artists  of  the  puppet  theater  were  executed, 
succumbed  in  concentration  camps,  or  died  in  the  five 
days  of  street-fighting  prior  to  the  liberation  of 
Prague.53  The  Nazis  understood  the  power  of  tra- 
ditional culture  to  sustain  a people  in  times  of  crisis  and 
they  crushed  it  mercilessly. 

A more  recent  Czech  puppet  performance  provides 
yet  another  example  of  the  continued  activity  of  puppets 
in  anti-government  propaganda,  this  time  aimed  at  the 
Marxist  government.  Puppeteer  Margo  Lovelace,  dir 
ector  of  Pittsburgh’s  renowned  Lovelace  Theater  from 
1964  to  1982,  saw  a performance  in  Prague  in  1976. 
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The  play  encouraged  children  to  protect  opponents  of 
the  state.  In  the  play,  a non  conformist  character  is 
pursued  by  the  secret  police.  The  children  in  the 
audience  were  asked  to  hide  the  character  from  the 
agents  while  they  sang,  to  the  tune  of  “We  Shall 
Overcome,”  a song  of  resistance.  Lovelace  rightfully 
concluded  her  story  by  won- 
dering “about  the  children 
who  sat  in  the  audience  in 
that  little  theater.  . . . Were 
they  marching  in  the  streets 
during  the  ‘Velvet  Revolu- 
tion’?”54 The  1989  Velvet 
Revolution  is  the  term  given 
to  the  bloodless  collapse  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Marxist 
government,  which  had  been 
in  power  since  1948. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Velvet 
Revolution,  Jan  Getting,  the 
great-grandson  of  Milan  Get- 
ting, Sr.,  witnessed  a puppet 
performance  in  the  streets  of  Prague.  The  show  was  for 
adults  and  was  overtly  political.  The  play  portrayed  the 
“international  union  of  alchemists,”  a veiled  version  of 
the  Communist  Party,  which  sought  to  restrict  a rene- 
gade wizard  who  was  attempting  to  break  the  “Czech 
spell  of  silence.”  In  a test  of  magical  powers,  a “party” 
alchemist  drew  a charmed  circle  on  the  ground  and 
defied  anyone  to  enter  the  circle.  A young  woman  from 
the  audience  entered  and  the  “party”  alchemist  said, 
“Look  these  people  in  the  eye  and  say  succinctly  and 
truthfully  what  you  think  of  our  current  political, 
economic,  and  social  situation.”  He  expected  the  “spell 
of  silence”  to  inhibit  her,  but  the  renegade  wizard  had 
broken  the  spell.  The  truth  was  heard.55 

The  role  of  the  theater  in  the  recent  political  upheaval 
in  Czechoslovakia  is  well  known.  The  selection  of  a play- 
wright, Vaclav  Havel,  as  president,  and  the  pivotal 
function  of  the  theater  as  a forum  for  open  political 
discussions  attest  to  this  fact.56  But  the  full  story  of  the 
role  of  puppetry  remains  to  be  told.  Undoubtedly, 
puppetry  will  again  emerge  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
liberation  struggle,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


of  nationalism,  the  eultural  network  was  used  in  times  of 
crises  to  bolster  national  solidarity.  For  the  next  genera- 
tion at  the  next  crisis,  the  cultural  network  has  earned  a 
traditional  appeal  as  a tried  and  true  bulwark.  When 
there  is  no  crisis  at  hand,  the  art  form  recedes  somewhat 
from  the  front,  but  retains  the  intimate  connections 

with  the  time  of  struggle. 

While  the  details  differ 
from  ease  to  case,  cultural 
objects  have  a symbolic  life 
that  we  rarely  examine  con- 
sciously, yet  we  grasp  the 
message  that  they  impart. 
For  the  Czech  puppets,  they 
were  merely  toys,  but  they 
acquired  a cultural  impor- 
tance that  was  used  for  a 
positive  political  purpose.  In 
tumultuous  times  we  use  the 
tools,  or  toys  at 


Prague’s  national  puppet  theater,  c.  1965 


weapons,  tools,  or 
hand. 

For  the  Gettings  and  their 
puppets,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this 
was  known  to  Milan  Getting  when  he  ordered  the 
puppet  theater  from  Prague  for  his  sons  in  1922.  Nor 
can  it  be  determined  how  much  of  his  enthusiasm  was 
due  to  his  political  fervor  and  how  much  to  the  simple 
enjoyment  of  a family  activity.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  political  potential  for  puppetry 
to  bring  to  his  fellow  countrymen  the  Czecho  slovak 
message.  He  owned  political  plays  written  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  activity  did  involve  him  and  his  sons 
propagating  a distinctly  Czecho  slovak  culture. 

Lastly,  it  is  important  to  say  that  even  in  puppet  plays 
without  an  overtly  political  message,  like  Schmoranz’s 
fairytale  The  Enchanted  Forest , there  is  still  a haunting 
echo  of  the  political  troubles  that  have  plagued  the 
Czech  lands.  The  fairy  who  introduces  the  story  encap- 
sulates 500  years  of  Czech  history  when  she  says,  “I 
know  what  is  pain,  laughter  and  unfulfilled  desires. ...  I 
know  destruction  and  pleasure  and  the  quiet  harmony  of 
reconciliation.”57  ■ 


In  the  nineteenth  century,  Czech  cultural  traditions 
were  the  basis  for  a Czech  claim  to  national  recognition. 
The  same  terms  of  national  self-definition  were  brought 
to  America  and  used  to  support  the  idea  of  a combined 
state.  As  a part  of  the  Czech  cultural  patrimony,  pup- 
petry was  used  to  promote  the  nationalist  cause. 

Puppetry  was  effective  in  the  Czech  nationalist  cause 
because  it  was  an  integral  part  of  Czech  culture,  and  the 
Getting  puppets  are  a good  example  of  how  strong  the 
cultural  fabric  can  be.  By  cross-fertilization  between  art 
forms  (puppetry,  the  actors’  theater,  and  the  graphic 
aits)  the  web  becomes  more  dense,  stronger.  As  an  agent 


1 The  earliest  known  illustration  showing  a Czech  puppet 
dates  from  1588.  Jan  Malik,  Puppetry  in  Czechoslovakia 
(Prague,  1948),  7. 

2 Robin  Oakey,  Eastern  Europe  1740-1980:  Feudalism  to  Com- 
munism (Minneapolis,  1982),  77. 

3 Anthony  D.  Smith,  Theories  of  Nationalism  (New  York, 
1983),  “Herder’s  Legacy,”  180  182. 

4 Hugh  Seton-Watson,  Nations  and  States:  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Origins  of  Nations  and  the  Politics  of  Nationalism  ( Boulder, 
1977),  151.  In  addition  to  writing  a five-volume  history  of  the 
Czech  people,  the  historian  Palacky  was  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Bohemian  Museum  and  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bohemian  Museum. 

5 Stanley  Buchholz  Kimball,  Czech  Nationalism:  A Study  of  the 
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National  Theater  Movement,  1845-1883  (Urbana,  1964),  21. 
Kimball,  1 1 , quotes  Schiller’s  claim  in  reference  to  the  case  of 
German  national  identity,  “We  will  never  become  a great 
nation  without  a national  theater.” 

6 Kimball,  22  23.  Frantisek  Reigcr  ( ISIS  1903)  and  Count 
Josef  Matyas  Thun  were  avid  supporters  of  the  National 
Theater. 

7 Kimball,  2.  The  building  is  entirely  Czech  in  origin,  using 
only  Czech  materials  and  Czech  workmen.  The  Czech 
people  paid  for  it  entirely,  with  no  funds  from  the 
government  or  nobility,  which  were  German  or  Austrian. 

8 Oakey,  81.  The  Czechs  were  not  granted  political  rights  in 
1867  (as  the  Magyars  were),  not  in  1871  with  the  request  for 
“Fundamental  Articles,”  nor  at  any  time  until  independence 
after  WWI.  Only  in  1879  was  a Czech-language  university 
granted  and  were  Czech  secondary  schools  established,  grad 
ually  spreading  the  national  sentiment. 

9 M.  Mark  Stolarik,  “The  Role  of  American  Slovaks  in  the 
Creation  of  Czechoslovakia,  1914  1918,  in  Slovak  Studies 
VIII,  Historica  5,  1968,  9.  Sec  also  R.  W.  Seton  Watson, 
Racial  Problems  in  Hungary  (New  York,  1972  [reprint  of 
1908  edition]).  In  another  work  Stolarik  quotes  a demo- 
graphic study  written  in  Slovakia  in  1956  on  the  effects  of 
depopulation  there:  “Slovaks  were  second  only  to  the  Irish  in 
per  capita  emigration  and  population  decline  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.”  Stolarik,  “From  Field  to  Factory:  The 
Historiography  of  Slovak  Immigration  to  the  United  States,” 
in  Slovakia,  vol.  xxviii,  nos.  51  52  ( 1978  1979),  78. 

10  Norma  C.  Getting,  “Milan  Alexander  Getting,”  typed 
manuscript  of  Getting  and  Cibula  Family  History  in  the 
Getting  Cibula  Papers,  Archives  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh  (hereafter  Getting-Cibula 
Papers,  HSWP). 

11  Ibid.  According  to  the  Getting  family  history.  Dr.  Dusan 
Makovicky  had  spent  time  in  Russia  living  at  Tolstoy’s  estate. 
Like  Masaryk,  w ho  had  entertained  ideas  of  Russian  interven- 
tion to  save  the  Czechs  prior  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 

Makovicky  had 
pan  Slavic  affi- 
nities. The  pre- 
sence of  Padcr 
ewski  also  at- 
tests to  this. 
Later  as  publi 
sher  of  Sloven- 
sky  Sokol,  Get- 
ting frequently 
published  the 
writing  of  Tol 
stoy.  He  also 
kept  Slovak  im- 
migrants abreast 
of  political  hap 
penings  in  Po- 
land and  Rus- 
sia. Among  Slo- 
vak nationalists 
of  this  period, 
it  is  interesting 


to  note  that  the  Slovak  patriot  Dr.  Jan  Porubsky  not  only 
installed  a puppet  theater  in  his  house  but  also  wrote  original 
puppet  plays  ( Malik,  44). 

12  Pittsburgh  was,  and  still  is,  the  home  of  the  National 
Slovak  Society  and  the  Slovak  League.  Until  recently,  the 
United  Lutheran  Society  (formerly  the  Slovak  Kvangelical 
Union)  was  there  also.  The  first  Slovak  language  newsletter, 
the  Bulletin,  began  there  in  1885.  The  first  Slovak  newspaper, 
Amenkdnsko  Slovenske  Noviny  (American  Slovak  (lazette)  was 
started  there  in  1886.  Pittsburgh  was  also  the  home  of  the 
first  Slovak  daily  in  the  world,  Ndrodny  Denntk  ('The  Slovak 
Daily).  In  addition  to  the  daily  newspapers,  Pittsburgh  was  a 
center  for  weekly  and  fraternal  publications.  In  1921,  of  the 
18  Slovak  language  weeklies  or  fraternal  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  four  were  published  in  Pittsburgh:  Ndrodne 
Noviny  (The  National  Slovak  News),  Slovenskd  Mlddez  (The 
Slovak  Tenth),  Novc  Slovenske  (The  New  Slovakia),  and  Slovcnsky 
Hldsnik  ( The  Slovak  Herald).  Of  the  nine  Slovak  banks  in  the 
U.S.  in  1921,  three  were  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania:  in 
Pittsburgh,  Uniontown,  and  Olyphant.  Thomas  Capck,  The 
Cecil  (Bohemian)  Community  of  New  York  (New  York,  1921), 
91  93. 

13  Of  the  immigrants  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  over  the 
age  of  14,  1.5  percent  could  neither  read  nor  write,  while 
those  from  Slovakia  had  a 21  percent  illiteracy  rate.  As  to 
occupation,  the  comparison  was  similar:  the  percentage  of 
adult  males  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  1.43  percent 
professional,  44.5  percent  skilled,  and  32  percent  laborers; 
for  the  Slovaks:  .06  percent  professional,  5.6  percent  skilled, 
and  88  percent  laborers.  “Slavs,  Magyars  and  Some  Others,” 
Chanties,  A Review  of  Local  and  General  Philanthropy  xiii.  No. 
10  (Dec.  3,  1904),  203. 

14  American  Slovaks  and  the  Evolution  of  the  Concept  During  the 
Tears  1414-1918,  translated  by  Milan  A.  Getting,  unpub 
lished  manuscript,  1978,  Getting-Cibula  Papers,  HSWP, 
124-127.  This  is  a translationn  of  Amencki  Slovdci  a vyvin 
ceskoslovenskej  myslienky  v rokoch  1914-1918  (Perth  Amboy, 
N.J.,  1933). 

15  In  Czechoslovakia  in  early  1991,  President  Vaclav  Havel 
was  heckled  by  Slovaks  during  a visit  to  Bratislava.  Officially, 
a hyphen  has  been  suggested  for  the  country's  name,  making 
it  “Czecho  slovakia,”  to  indicate  a separate  but  equal  status 
of  the  two.  As  this  article  went  to  press,  Slovakians  were 
preparing  to  consider  a referendum  on  secession. 

16  Stolarik,  “The  Role  of  American  Slovaks,”  31. 

17  Slovensky  Sokol:  for  example,  on  Czech  and  Polish  Sokols 
see  15,  IX,  1910;  on  astronomy  see  15,  IV,  1910;  on 
American  history  see  30,  IX,  1911;  on  Tolstoy  see  30,  XI, 
1910. 

18  Kenneth  D.  Miller,  The  Czechoslovaks  in  America  (New 
York,  1922),  149-151.  In  Paul  McPharlin,  The  Puppet  Theater 
in  America:  A History,  1524-1948  (Boston,  1969),  the  most 
exhaustive  work  on  American  puppetry  to  date,  there  is  scant 
mention  of  Czech  puppeteers  in  the  LI.  S.  Anton  Houluskas, 
who  emigrated  here  about  1912,  began  doing  shows  in  the 
1920s.  His  performances  were  confined  to  the  Czech  farm 
communities  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
(428).  Other  Czechoslovak  cultural  activities  were  presented 
in  New  York  City;  an  exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 


Twentieth  century  Czech  political  cartoon. 
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Art  was  assembled  in  1917  and  used  the  opportunity  to 
explain  the  political  plight  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  in  the 
homeland.  The  art  work  was  a demonstration  of  cultural 
legitimacy.  New  York  Times,  Dec.  23,  1917,  Magazine  section. 

19  Getting,  American  Slovaks,  65.  Getting  also  worked  closely 
with  the  Czech  banker  and  author  Thomas  Capek,  the  son-in 
law  of  Rev.  Pisek. 

20  Malik,  14.  The  home  of  the  original  Dr.  Faust  is  in  Prague 
and  the  German  puppet  version  of  the  story  inspired  Goethe’s 
play. 

21  Loutkdr  is  currently  published  by  the  Academy  of  the 
Performing  Aits  in  Prague. 

22  Kimball,  2.  The  puppets  and  the  scenery  were  made  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Vesely’s  Czech  Union  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Puppet  Theater.  This  organization  first  published  its  cata 
logue  Album  Dekoraci  ceskycb  umelcu  (An  Album  of  Decorations 
by  Czech  Artists)  in  1913.  (Malik,  15.)  The  Getting  puppets 
were  ordered  from  volumes  2 and  3 of  this  catalogue. 

23  For  an  example  of  this  phenomena  elsewhere  in  Europe  at 
the  same  time,  sec  Carnila  Gray,  The  Russian  Experiment  in 
Ait,  1863-1922  (London,  1962),  chs.  1 and  2. 

24  Milan  Getting,  American  Slovaks,  166-69,  and  Stolarik,  “The 
Role  of  American  Slovaks,”  39.  The  collection  project  was 
called  “The  Million  Dollar  Fund.”  The  treasurer  of  the  fund 
was  a Roman  Catholic  priest.  Rev.  Jozef  Murgas  of  Scranton, 
Pa.  The  donations  were  made  at  weddings,  christenings,  and 
fundraiser  dances  and  bazaars  held  throughout  the  eastern 
United  States.  Each  donation  was  dutifully  marked  in  two 
ledger  books  with  the  amount,  the  donor’s  name,  and  the 
date.  Often  the  place  and  occasion  are  noted.  The  second  of 
the  two  ledgers  is  among  the  Getting-Cibula  Papers,  HSWP. 

25  The  Pittsburgh  Agreement  promised  Slovaks  that  they 
would  have  their  own  administration  and  courts,  and  that 
Slovak  would  be  their  official  language.  Stolarik,  in  “The  Role 
of  the  American  Slovaks,”  states:  “American  Slovaks  erred  in 
trusting  Masaryk  because  he  had  no  intention  of  carrying  out 
the  Pittsburgh  Agreement.”  (52)  Ultimately,  “none  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Pittsburgh  Agreement  appeared  in  the 
Constitution.”  (53)  From  the  summer  of  1919  through  the 
first  half  of  1920,  after  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Czechoslovakia,  Getting  served  the  new  government  in 
Bratislava  at  the  Press  Information  Bureau. 

26  Malik,  11. 

27  Ibid.,  9. 

28  Helen  Hannan  Joseph,  A Book  of  Marionettes  (New  York, 
1936),  141 

29  Sarka  B.  Hrbkova,  “Czechoslovak  Puppet  Shows,”  in 
Theater  Aits  7 (Jan.  1923),  79. 

30  Malik,  17. 

11  Zdcnek  Bezdek,  Dejiny  Ceske  Loutbore  Him  Do  Roku  1945 
(Prague,  1983),  79. 

32  Malik,  16.  With  the  future  in  mind,  Slovak  soldiers  were 
trained  as  puppeteers  to  be  propagandists  among  their  fellow 
Slovaks  after  the  war.  Hrbkova,  “Czechoslovak  Puppet 
Shows,”  71  72.  An  important  model  for  propaganda  was 
emerging  to  the  east  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  early  1920s:  the 


USSR.  The  Soviet  government  was  then  in  the  process  of 
exploiting  all  forms  of  culture  for  political  propaganda 
including  film,  architecture,  theater,  mass  pageants,  posters, 
and  puppetry.  See  Richard  Stites,  Revolutionary  Dreams: 
Utopian  Visions  and  Experimental  Life  in  the  Russian  Revolution 
(New  York,  1989).  While  few  nations  approved  the  political 
goals  of  the  Soviet  Union,  many  were  in  awe  of  their  cultural 
strides. 

33  Puppetry:  A Yearbook  of  Puppetry  and  Marionettes  (1933),  ed. 
Paul  McPharlin,  63. 

34  Malik,  18. 

35  Ibid.,  21. 

36  Ibid.,  22,  24.  By  1930  there  were  “3,200  puppeteers 
affiliated  under  the  banner  of  the  Masaryk  Institute.”  Pup- 
petry: A Yearbook  of  Puppetry  and  Marionettes  ( 1931),  ed.  Paul 
McPharlin,  91. 

37  Bezdek,  77. 

38  Ibid.,  71.  Translation  front  the  Czech  by  Professor  Pavol 
Kvekto  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

39  In  1919,  Schmoranz  published  Guliver  v Liliputu  (Gulliver 
in  Liliputia).  Like  Swift’s  original,  it  is  a political  satire.  Here 
the  midget  king  is  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  Bezdek,  79. 

40  Getting-Cibula  Papers,  HSWP. 

41  Seton-Watson,  Nations  and  States,  1 55.  Emphasis  added. 

42  Zdenek  Schmoranz,  Zacarovany  les  (The  Enchanted  Forest), 
unpublished  translation  by  Getting  Brothers,  c.  1924,  3,  Get 
ting-Cibula  Papers,  HSWP. 

43  Milan  Getting,  Jr.,  “The  Puppet  Theater  Photo — January 
30,  1924,”  (unpublished,  1990),  Getting-Cibula  Papers, 
HSWP. 

44  Getting-Cibula  Papers,  HSWP. 

45  Malik,  41. 

46  Getting-Cibula  Papers,  HSWP. 

47  Getting-Cibula  Papers,  HSWP,  and  telephone  interview 
with  Millie  Salay.  Mrs.  Salay  is  the  daughter  of  Albert 
Mamatey  (1870-1923),  the  nationally  prominent  Slovak 
leader.  He  was  president  of  the  National  Slovak  Society  and 
president  of  the  Slovak  League,  both  headquartered  in 
Pittsburgh,  when  he  signed  the  Pittsburgh  Agreement  in 
1918.  Mr.  Mamatey  was  also  the  first  Czechoslovak  consul  of 
Pittsburgh;  Getting  replaced  him  in  1924. 

48  McPharlin,  The  Puppet  Theater  in  America,  423,  433. 

49  Hallie  Flanagan,  “Puppets  in  Prague,”  Theater  Arts  11 
(April  May  1927),  359-362. 

50  Good  Soldier  Sclrweik  was  produced  as  a puppet  play  in 
Czechoslovakia,  probably  in  the  1940s. 

51  Malik,  33. 

52  Ibid.,  18. 

53  Ibid.,  34. 

54  Margo  Lovelace,  “Resistance  at  Detski  Dum,”  Puppetry 
Journal  42,  No.  1 (Fall  1990),  1112. 

55  Letter  from  Jan  Getting  to  the  author,  April  22,  1991. 

56  See  Vaclav  Havel,  Disturbing  the  Peace:  A Conversation  With 
Kurd  Hvizdala,  translated  bv  Paul  Wilson  (New  York,  1990). 

57  Unpublished  translation  of  Zacarovany  les  (The  Enchanted 
Forest ) by  Getting  brothers,  3,  Getting-Cibula  Papers,  HSWP. 
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PITTSBURGH 


ESS  ANNOUNCES: 


Classic  Books  and 
Video  Tapes 


The  Homewood  Books 

John  Edgar  Wideman 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press  is  proud 
to  announce  publication  for  the  first  time 
in  a single  hardback  edition  of  John  Edgar 
Wideman' s The  Homewood  Books.  So  named 
because  they  share  characters,  events,  and 
locales,  these  two  novels- — Hiding  Place 
( 1981 ) and  Sent  for  You  Yesterday  ( 1984) — 
and  one  collection  of  short  stories — 
Damballah  (1981) — are  set  in  the  Home- 
wood  section  of  Pittsburgh  where  Wide- 
man was  raised.  536  pp. 

□ $24.95  cloth  (3831-6) 

The  Greatest  Moments  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  Sports  History 

From  Pitt's  1937  Rose  Bowl  Victory  to  the 
Penguins'  Stanley  Cup,  this  compre- 
hensive video  highlights  more  than  fifty 
years  of  dramatic  moments  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  sports  history.  Color,  black 
and  white.  VHS.  58  minutes. 

□ $19.95 


Paths  of  Glory: 

The  Dramatic  Story  of  Pitt's  First 
Century  of  Football,  1890-1990 

Video.  Color,  black  and  white.  VHS. 

60  minutes. 

□ $19.95 

Out  of  This  Furnace — 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition 

Thomas  Bell 

The  classic  novel  about  three  generations 
of  an  immigrant  Slovak  family  working  in 
the  steel  mills  of  Braddock,  Pennsylvania. 
448  pp. 

□ $24.95  cloth  (3690-9) 

Cloud  By  Day 

Muriel  Earley  Sheppard 

The  violence  and  unpredictability  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania's  Connellsville  coke 
region,  seen  in  a full-length  historical 
account.  296  pp. 

□ $34.95  cloth  (3693-3) 

□ $14.95  paper (5459-1) 

The  Inside  History  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company:  A Romance  of  Millions 

James  Howard  Bridge 

Bridge,  who  was  Carnegie's  literary  assis- 
tant, gives  an  insider's  account  of  the  com- 
pany, including  the  celebrated  lawsuit  with 
Henry  Clay  Frick.  432  pp. 

□ $34.95  cloth  (1166-3) 

□ $16.95  paper (6095-8) 

Patch/Work  Voices:  The  Culture  and 
Lore  of  a Mining  People 

Dennis  F.  Brestensky,  Evelyn  A.  Hovanec, 
Albert  N.  Skomra 

The  people  who  settled  and  labored  in  the 
coal  towns  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
tell  of  their  daily  lives  at  work  and  at  home 
in  their  own  words.  96  pp. 

□ $9.95  paper (5460-5) 

Please  check  appropriate  boxes  for  the 
books  or  tapes  you  are  ordering.  Return 
entire  page  to  place  order. 


For  quick  service, 
call  the  Pitt  Book  Center 
with  MasterCard  and 
Visa  orders: 
412-648-1453 

TOTAL  PRICE  OF  BOOKS  ORDERED 


TAX (NY) 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING 
$3.00  FOR  FIRST  BOOK. 

$ 50  FOR  EACH  ADDITIONAL 

TOTAL 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 
ZIP  CODE 


DAY  PHONE 


PLEASE  BILL  MY  ORDER  TO: 

□ CHECK,  Payable  to 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press 

□ MASTERCARD 

□ AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

□ VISA 

CARD  NUMBER 

EXPIRATION  DATE 

SIGNATURE 

□ PLEASE  ADD  ME  TO  YOUR  MAILING  LIST 


COMPLETE  ORDER  FORM  AND  MAIL  TO 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH  PRESS, 
127  N.  BELLEFIELD  AVENUE, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA  15260. 

ALLOW  4-6  WEEKS  FOR  DELIVERY 
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^Lhc  L)iaini  cfi 
/{nnCovwin, 
1842-1843 

edited  by  Jack  D.  Warren 

HE  overland  trip  across  Pennsylvania 
to  Pittsburgh  and  into  the  Ohio  Valley 
was  a common  one  for  eastern  travellers 
through  most  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Diaries  and  narrative  accounts  written  by 
travellers  heading  for  the  Ohio  Valley  along 
this  route  have  long  been  recognized  as 
important  sources  for  historians  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  providing  valuable  eyewitness 
descriptions  of  the  region  as  it  was  trans- 
formed front  a frontier  area  to  a settled  and 
increasingly  prosperous  part  of  the  country. 
One  such  record,  never  before  available  to 
historians,  is  the  diary'  kept  by  Mary  Ann 
Corwin,  a 23-year-old  New  Jersey  woman, 
on  a trip  to  Ohio  in  1842  1843.1 

Travelling  west  with  her  father  in  a horse- 
drawn  wagon.  Mart'  crossed  Pennsylvania, 
passing  through  Easton,  Allentown,  Harris- 
burg, Chambersburg,  and  Pittsburgh  before 
moving  on  into  Ohio.  There  she  visited 
friends  and  relatives  in  and  around  Mount 
Vernon,  Greenville,  Cincinnati,  and  Dayton 
before  returning  home  alone  by  steamboat, 
canal  boat,  train,  and  carriage.  On  her  way 
home,  Mart'  passed  through  Pittsburgh  a 
second  time  and  travelled  the  entire  length 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  Much  of  what 


Jack  D.  Warren  is  a doctoral  candidate  in  history 
at  Brown  University  and  co-author  of  A Cove- 
nanted People:  The  Religious  Tradition  and  the 
Origins  of  American  Constitutionalism  (Provi- 
dence, 1987).  He  is  currently  working  on  a study 
of  the  Federalist  movement  in  Pennsylvania  and 
an  edition  of  the  letters  of  Pennsylvania  Federalist 
leaders  Alexander  Graydon  and  John  Lardner.  Left. 
Thomas  Birch,  Conestoga  Wagon  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike , 1816.  (Shelburne  Museum, Shel- 
burne, Vt.) 
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“Picturesque”  travel  first  became  popular  in  England,  as  Pnddhtgt 
Passajjc,  e.  1800,  vividly  shows.  Canal  boats  and  well-to-do  English  ride 
fill  out  this  rare  landscape  painting  by  the  American  Benjamin  West,  bt 
known  for  his  many  famous  portraits.  (Detroit  Institute  of  An 


Mary  saw  was  new  to  her;  apparently  she  had  never 
journeyed  farther  than  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Dur- 
ing her  trip  to  Ohio,  as  we  1 1 as  on  her  way  back,  she  made 
entries  in  her  diary  almost  every  day  describing  the 
countryside  and  towns  through  which  she  passed  and 
the  people  she  encountered.  Although  her  spelling  and 
grammar  are  not  always  perfect,  her  diary  offers  a 
valuable  illustration  of  the  experience  of  travel  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Ohio  Valley  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  region  was  under- 
going the  revolution  in  transportation  brought  by  canal, 
steamboat,  and  rail.2 


The  importance  of  Mary  Corwin’s  diary  lies  in  the 
richness  of  its  descriptive  imagery.  She  wrote  much 
more  about  the  unfamiliar  scenery  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  mountains  and  farm  land  through  which  she 
passed  than  about  the  people  she  met  or  her  own 
activities.  This  was  certainly  not  due  to  a lack  of  new 


acquaintances  or  interesting  events,  some  of  which  she 
mentioned  in  the  diary'.  Instead,  Corwin’s  response  to 
the  new  experiences  of  travel  — and  consequently  her 
diary  — were  shaped  by  the  ideas  in  writings  about  the 
picturesque  American  landscape  that  dominated  the 
travel  literature  of  her  day. 

These  ideas  were  first  enunciated  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin  in  An 
Essay  on  Picturesque  Travel , published  in  London  in 
1792.  According  to  Gilpin,  the  purpose  of  picturesque 
travel  was  the  discovery'  of  beauty  in  “the  scenery'  of 
nature”  and  he  advised  travellers  to  attend  chiefly  to 
“the  ingredients  of  landscape  — trees  — rocks  - 
broken-grounds  — woods  — rivers  — lakes  — plains  — 
vallies  — mountains  — and  distances.”  Gilpin  directed 
travellers  to  view  the  scenes  of  nature  as  if  in  a frame,  so 
that  the  eye  was  led  from  the  foreground  into  the 
distance,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
landscape  artists.  He  instructed  picturesque  travellers  to 
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observe  the  interplay  of  color  and  light  in  natural 
scenery,  and  suggested  that  they  describe  the  landscape 
as  a way  to  order  it.  Gilpin’s  aesthetic  ideas  were  directed 
chiefly  at  artists  and  elite  travellers  in  England,  but  they 
also  circulated  widely  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
had  a tremendous  impact  on  American  writers  and 
landscape  painters  and  helped  shape  the  growing  popu 
larity  of  scenic  travel.’ 

By  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
idea  of  the  picturesque,  having  passed  from  books  to 
newspapers  and  mass-circulation  magazines,  had  begun 
to  shape  the  way  ordinary  Americans  like  Mary  Corwin 
thought  about  the  landscape.  Although  Corwin  did  not 
undertake  her  trip  to  Ohio  as  a scenic  tour  and  had 
probably  never  heard  of  William  Gilpin,  she  thought  of 
travel  mainly  as  an  opportunity  to  take  in  unfamiliar 
scenes.  Soon  after  setting  out  she  wrote  that  she  thought 
it  “worth  a summer  of  hard  labour  to  travil  in  the  Fall  and 
see  the  country.  I think  if  I were  a young  man  I would 
not  grudge  my  wages  for  one  summer  at  least  from 
traveling,  it  is  indeed  very  pleasing.”4 

Travelling  for  pleasure  in  this  way  was  almost  un 
heard  of  in  the  United  States  before  the  1790s,  and 
those  who  did  travel  for  pleasure  or  instruction  con 
cerned  themselves  mainly  with  the  people  they  encoun- 
tered or  with  the  man-made  environment.  Travelling 
long  distances  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  few  who 
recorded  their  impressions  of  the  landscape  had  occa- 
sion to  extol  the  beauties  of  nature.  Early  American 
travellers  were  understandably  more  interested  in  the 
progress  of  settlement  and  “improvement”  than  with 
natural  scenery.  Indeed  colonial  writers  were  often 
defensive  about  the  unimproved  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican wilderness,  and  eighteenth-century  American  land- 
scape artists  focused  their  energy  on  portraying  scenes 
- of  towns  and  carefully  tended  farms  and  country 
estates  — that  most  nearly  approximated  the  settled 
European  ideal.5 

With  the  Revolution,  however,  Americans  took  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  distinctive,  untamed  character  of 
the  natural  landscape  that  so  clearly  distinguished  the 
new  nation  from  a decayed  and  degenerate  Europe. 
Pride  in  America’s  natural  landscape,  so  long  considered 
inferior  to  the  settled  and  improved  landscape  of  Eu- 
rope, became  a central  theme  of  American  national 
identity.  Writers  celebrated  the  majesty  of  American 
Nature,  seeing  it  as  a symbol  of  America’s  national 
destiny.  “God  has  promised  us  a renowned  existence,  if 
we  will  but  deserve  it,”  a New  York  writer  asserted  in 
1835.  “He  speaks  this  promise  in  the  sublimity  of 
Nature.  It  resounds  all  along  the  crags  of  the  Alleghe- 
nies. It  is  uttered  in  the  thunder  of  Niagara.”6 

In  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  pictur- 
esque travellers  began  touring  the  United  States  in 
search  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  unspoiled  nature. 
These  travellers  made  the  Hudson,  the  Gatskills,  and  the 
falls  of  the  Passaic,  the  Genessee,  and  Niagara  rivers 
some  of  the  most  famous  tourist  attractions  in  the 


United  States.  In  Pennsylvania,  picturesque  tourists 
extolled  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
and  the  falls  of  the  Schuylkill.  At  first  this  kind  of 
picturesque  travel  was  restricted  largely  to  elite  tourists, 
writers,  and  painters,  but  an  appreciation  of  the  pictur 
esque  character  of  the  American  landscape  soon  spread 
to  ordinary  Americans.  Paintings  of  picturesque  scenes 
celebrating  the  beauty  of  the  American  nature  by  artists 
like  Thomas  Cole  — frequently  reproduced  as  engrav 
ings  — helped  shape  the  way  ordinary  Americans  thought 
about  the  natural  landscape.  Published  travellers’  ac 
counts  describing  picturesque  scenes  were  among  the 
most  popular  literature  of  the  early  nineteenth  century' 
and  provided  everyday  travellers  with  a vocabulary  for 
describing  their  own  impressions  of  the  American  land 
scape . 

The  conventions  of  picturesque  description  had  little 
discernible  effect  on  travellers  passing  through  Western 
Pennsylvania  before  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine 
teenth  century.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  travel  through 
the  region  was  slow  and  conditions  were  generally 
primitive.  Under  such  circumstances  few  travellers  pass 
ing  through  the  area  were  inclined  to  record  glowing 
impressions  of  the  natural  scene.  Those  who  did  men- 
tion the  landscape  generally  restricted  their  comments 
to  practical  descriptions  concerned  with  the  potential  of 
the  land  for  development,  but  most  travellers  focused 
their  attention  on  man-made  improvements  and  the 
hardships  of travel.  The  idea  of  the  picturesque  had  little 
impact  on  travellers  in  Western  Pennsylvania  as  long  as 
travel  remained  arduous  and  nature  presented  more  of 
an  obstacle  than  an  attraction. 

As  transportation  improved,  however,  an  apprecia 
tion  of  the  natural  landscape  gradually  began  to  appear 
in  travellers’  writings.  The  impressions  of  Uria  Brown, 
who  travelled  through  the  Alleghenies  in  1816,  are 
typical  of  this  trend.  In  his  diary  Brown  concerned 
himself  mainly  with  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the 
character  of  the  taverns  and  houses,  and  the  impedi 
ments  to  travel  along  his  route.  He  noted  the  high 
quality^  of  the  workmanship  on  the  Cumberland  Road 
— “far  superior”  to  the  turnpikes  near  Baltimore  — but 
further  along  he  complained  that  the  “people  are  too 
abominabley  Lazy”  to  keep  the  roads  in  good  repair. 
Despite  these  complaints,  Brown  had  more  appreciation 
for  the  Western  Pennsylvania  landscape  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  recorded  that  the  top  of  Laurel  Hill 
“affords  a delightful  prospect”  of  Uniontown  and  the 
“surrounding  Neighbor  Hood,”  and  wrote  apprecia 
tively  of  the  “natural  & official  Magnificence”  of  “the 
Great  Masterly  forests”  of  the  Alleghenies. 7 

Like  earlier  travellers,  Mary'  Corwin  found  that  the 
trip  across  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio  could  be 
difficult,  particularly  when  bad  weather  turned  the  roads 
to  mud.  Corwin  and  her  father  had  few  problems 
coming  through  the  mountains,  but  when  they  reached 
Ohio,  snow  and  rain  slowed  their  progress  considerably. 
Corwin  described  the  last  40  miles  before  Cincinnati  as 
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“mud,  mud,  mud.”  The  whole  overland  trip,  exclusive 
of  stops  to  visit  friends  and  relatives,  consumed  24  days 
of  hard  travel.8 

Bv  the  early  1 840s,  however,  overland  travel  through 
Western  Pennsylvania  was  much  easier  than  it  had  been 
in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Better  roads 
and  more  frequent  accommodations  along  heavily  trav- 
elled routes  made  it  possible  for  ordinary  travellers  like 
Mary  Corwin  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  hazards  of 
travel  and  more  attention  to  the  picturesque  qualities  of 
the  landscape.  On  her  trip,  Corwin  wrote  that  she  had 
seen  “some  fine  views  of  fine  country.”  In  describing 
what  she  saw,  Corwin  frequently  drew  on  the  conven- 
tions of  picturesque  description,  carefully  sketching 
word  pictures  ot  unfamilar  scenes.  In  the  mountains  of 
central  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  she  wrote  that  “we 
could  look  up  up  I cannot  tell  how  far  and  see  nothing 
but  stones  & rocks  with  a few  trees  growing  between 
them  and  we  could  look  down  uppon  the  tops  of  the 
trees  beneath  us,  and  then  farther  on  we  could  see  the 
fields  handsomely  cultivated  with  here  and  there  a house 
which  gave  it  a very  handsome  appearance.”9 

Corwin  was  not  just  interested  in  the  natural  land- 
scape. On  her  overland  trip  across  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  she  recorded  her  impressions  of  the  man-made 
environment  with  equal  care,  describing  many  of  the 
towns  through  which  she  passed,  sometimes  in  interest- 
ing detail.  As  with  her  impressions  of  the  natural  land- 
scape, these  descriptions  are  characteristically  scenic. 
She  was  impressed,  for  example,  by  “the  grandeur 
beauty  and  comfort  of  a log  house”  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania and  when  she  arrived  in  Ohio  she  carefully  de- 
scribed the  interior  of  the  first  one  she  visited:  “two  beds 
which  look  vety  nice,  two  tables  two  looking  glasses,  a 
beaurow  and  cubboard,  a map  of  the  U.S.A.  with  some 
other  pictures  . . . two  Bibles  lying  upon  the  window 
which  are  shaded  with  white  curtains  with  fringe  at  the 
bottom  ...  a clock  and  some  pots  of  flowers.”10 

Corwin’s  account  of  her  return  home  from  Cincin- 
nati by  steamboat,  canal,  and  rail  offers  a valuable 
illustration  of  how  these  innovations  in  transportation 
changed  the  way  travellers  responded  to  the  landscape  of 
the  region.  Steamboats,  canals,  and  railroads  made 
travel  much  more  affordable,  much  easier,  more  pleas- 
ant and  faster  than  it  had  ever  been.  In  contrast  to  the 
long  overland  trip  across  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the 
entire  trip  from  Cincinnati  to  Succasunna  by  steamboat, 
canal,  and  rail  took  only  12  days.  The  trip  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Pittsburgh  took  six  days,  but  this  was  an  unusu- 
ally long  run;  normally  this  trip  took  only  three  days. 
Corwin’s  boat  was  delayed  when  it  stopped  to  take  the 
passengers  off  a grounded  steamboat  and  later  when  it 
ran  aground  itself.  Steamboats,  canals,  and  railroads  did 
much  more,  however,  than  make  travel  faster.  They 
made  it  possible  for  travellers  to  envision  the  landscape 
in  new  ways. 

Steamboat  and  canal  travel  captured  the  popular 
imagination,  and  Corwin’s  diaiy  makes  it  easy  to  under- 


stand the  attraction.  Travelling  by  boat,  she  could  not 
collect  the  kinds  of  detailed  impressions  of  towns, 
houses,  and  people  that  she  recorded  during  her  trip  by 
wagon  to  Ohio,  but  the  boat  deck  proved  an  ideal 
vantage  point  for  enjoying  the  scenery.  Boat  travel 
offered  a constantly  changing  panorama  of  picturesque 
scenes,  and  the  relative  ease  and  comfort  of  travel  by 
steamboat  and  canal  gave  Corwin  the  leisure  to  com- 
ment at  length  on  the  beauty  of  the  passing  landscape. 
In  contrast  to  the  enthusiastic  but  restrained  descrip- 
tions of  mountain  scenery  she  recorded  on  her  overland 
journey,  Corwin’s  descriptions  of  the  scenery'  along  the 
Ohio  River  suggest  that  travel  by  boat  encouraged  a 
much  more  romantic  vision  of  the  landscape.  “ Plunge  - 
ing  up  the  majestic  Ohio,”  Corwin  wrote  after  leaving 
Cincinnati,  she  could  look  out  “upon  the  free  and  noble 
independent  industrious  Ohio  and  the  dependent  idle 
slave  holding  state  of  Kenticky  all  at  the  same  time.”  She 
was  fascinated  by  the  Indian  mounds  near  Moundsville, 
Ohio;  Steubenville,  she  thought,  had  “the  most  roman- 
tic situation”  of  any  town  on  the  river.  “Oh!  tell  me  not 
of  Italian  sides  while  I have  American  ones  before  me,” 
she  wrote  after  watching  the  sun  set  over  the  Ohio.  “Sky, 
pink  with  rays  of  the  sun  Earth  covered  with  her  green 
carpet  and  burden  of  trees  and  vegitation,  and  water 
reflecting  the  briliant  rays  of  a setting  sun  high  hills 
rising  far  above  the  river  covered  with  green,  what  more 
need  we  to  forme  a lovely  scene.”11 

Travelling  along  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  east  from 
Pittsburgh  presented  Corwin  with  equally  impressive 
scenic  views.  In  1843  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  only 
10  years  old  and  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  engineer- 
ing marvels  of  the  day,  although  within  another  decade 
the  railroad  would  make  it  obsolete.  From  Pittsburgh, 
the  canal  carried  passengers  and  freight  through  a series 
of  locks  and  tunnels  to  Johnstown.  There,  canal  boats 
were  loaded  onto  railway  fiat  cars  which  were  pulled  by 
cables  drawn  by  steam  engines  up  the  2,500-foot  crest 
of  the  Allegheny  Ridge  and  then  lowered  down  the 
other  side.  The  canal  boats  were  unloaded  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountain  at  Hollidaysburg  and  then  hauled 
down  the  Juniata  River  to  the  Susquehanna,  passing 
through  1 08  locks  along  the  way.  Corwin  was  fascinated 
by  the  canal,  and  most  of  all  by  the  portage  railway,  but 
she  marveled  mostly  at  the  picturesque  qualities  of  the 
mountain  landscape.  The  scenery,  Corwin  wrote,  “is  as 
fine  as  every  there  is.”  The  “mountains  exceed  any  I ever 
saw,”  she  noted  while  passing  through  the  Alleghenies, 
and  at  one  point  she  noted  with  pleasure  the  “contrast 
in  colarer”  between  the  green  trees  and  “the  beds  of 
stone  of  different  coulars.”12 

On  the  one-day  trip  by  train  from  Harrisburg  to 
Philadelphia,  Corwin’s  fascination  with  the  engineering 
achievements  along  the  rail  line  almost  completely 
eclipsed  her  interest  in  the  natural  scene.  “I  thought  the 
canal  passed  over  rivers  and  roads  enough,”  she  wrote, 
“but  the  rail  road  passes  over  rivers,  roads,  and  canals 
oftener  than  I can  tell,  it  goes  over  roads  in  some  places 
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Joshua  Shaw,  Landscape  with  Cattle , 1816.  Shaw  was  a central  figure  in  landscape- 
art,  and  his  portfolio.  Picturesque  Views  of  American  Scenery  ( 1 820  1821),  was  a 
painter’s  counterpart  to  popular  travel  books  in  wide  circulation  by  the  time  Mary 
Corwin  made  her  journey.  (Butler  Institute  of  Art,  Youngstown) 


and  under  them  in  others,  through  hills  in  some  places 
and  under  them  in  others,  it  goes  under  a hill  which  is 
cultivated,  on  the  hill  is  a field  and  in  it  a rail  way  that’s 
a fact.”  The  entry  contains  only  a brief  comment  about 
the  landscape.  Perhaps  Corwin  found  the  rolling  coun- 
tryside of  eastern  Pennsylvania  — much  like  the  land- 
scape of  northern  New  Jersey  — too  familiar  to  describe. 
From  Philadelphia,  she  took  another  train  across  New 
Jersey,  a boat  to  New  York,  and  another  boat  back  to 
Jersey  City.  The  next  day  she  took  a train  from  Newark 
to  Morristown  and  a stage  for  Succasunna.  She  arrived 
home  tin  August  10,  1843. 13 

Mary  Corwin’s  diary  illustrates  the  interest  in  travel 
and  the  appreciation  for  picturesque  scenery  that  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States  during  the  early  nineteenth 
century  as  Americans  gradually  extended  their  mastery 
over  nature.  By  making  travel  less  arduous,  improve- 
ments and  innovations  in  transportation  made  it  possi- 


ble for  ordinary'  Americans  to  travel  and  “see  the  coun 
try.”  Corwin’s  diary'  further  illustrates  the  attractiveness 
of  travel  by  steamboat,  canal,  and  rail,  and  suggests  how 
these  new  modes  of  transportation  transformed  the 
experience  of  travel,  not  just  by  making  it  faster,  easier, 
and  cheaper,  but  also  by  making  it  possible  to  envision 
the  country  in  new  ways. 


Mary  Ann  Corwin  w as  born  on  December  24,  1819 
in  Chester,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey.  Her  parents 
were  Presbyterians.  At  the  time  of  Corwin’s  trip,  her 
family  lived  on  a farm  near  Succasunna,  a small  town 
about  10  miles  from  Morristown.  Man  apparently 
received  a grammar  school  education;  the  penmanship 
in  the  diary'  is  neat  and  sen’iceable,  but  generallv  a bit 
awkw  ard,  and  the  spelling  is  irregular  and  lapses  badly  at 
times.  Nonetheless  the  diary  leaves  the  impression  of  a 
bright  young  woman  whose  chief  reading  was  probablv 
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newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  Bible,  but  who  had  a 
broader  acquaintance  with  books  than  most  oi  her 
peers.  In  1842,  at  age  23,  she  was  unmarried.  About  her 
physical  appearance  we  know  nothing,  except  the  tact 
that  she  weighed  about  1 1 0 pounds,  which  she  recorded 
in  her  diary  on  January  23,  1843.  Little  more  is  known 
about  her  life  before  the  diary  commences  in  the  fall  of 
1842. 14 

The  reason  for  Corwin’s  trip  to  Ohio  is  not  entirely 
clear.  Her  father  does  not  seem  to  have  conducted  any 
business  while  in  the  state,  although  he  may  have 
invested  in  land  or  purchased  horses  to  sell  in  New 
Jersey.  His  departure  from  Cincinnati  on  January  23, 
just  five  days  after  he  and  his  daughter  arrived,  suggests 
that  his  main  purpose  (after  visiting  with  New  Jersey 
friends  and  relations)  was  to  deliver  Mary  to  her  uncle 
and  aunt  for  an  extended  stay  in  Cincinnati.  Since  she 
was  of  marriageable  age,  perhaps  he  hoped  she  would 
find  a husband  in  the  West.  If  so,  his  hopes  were  dashed. 
Although  quick  to  make  friends  and  plainly  not  shy 
around  men,  she  did  not  form  any  special  attachments 
on  her  trip. 

A lair  amount  is  known  about  Corwin’s  later  life, 
thanks  in  part  to  a second  diary  she  kept  in  1845.  On 
January  23,  1845,  less  than  18  months  after  Mary’s 
return  home,  she  married  Francis  Theodore  Byram,  a 
stone  mason  from  Morristown.  Frank  Byram  was  relat- 
ed to  the  Byrams  that  Mary  and  her  father  visited  in 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  in  January  1843.  In  April  1845 
the  couple  left  New  Jersey  for  Ohio,  settling  briefly  near 
Dayton,  not  far  from  members  of  the  Byram  clan.  They 
intended  to  purchase  a farm,  but  for  some  reason  did 
not,  and  in  early  1847,  the  couple  returned  to  New 
Jersey.  A few  years  later  they  tried  their  luck  in  the  West 
again,  moving  to  Logan  County  on  the  Illinois  prairie, 
where  they  purchased  a farm.  When  that  farm  failed, 
they  moved  west  again,  settling  on  a farm  in  Bremer 
County,  Iowa,  in  1855.  Their  luck  in  Iowa  was  appar- 
ently no  better;  in  1863  they  sold  the  farm  and  moved 
to  Janesville,  Iowa  and  the  next  spring  they  returned  to 
Morris  ( Jounty,  New  Jersey,  where  Frank  found  work  as 
a railroad  agent  in  Drakesville . Their  family  grew  through 
out  this  odyssey;  between  1846  and  1860  Mary  bore 
seven  children:  five  girls  and  two  boys.  Frank  Byram 
died  on  October  22,  1870.  After  his  death  Mary  re- 
turned to  Succasunna,  where  she  lived  for  29  years.  She 
died  on  November  24,  1899,  a month  before  her  80th 
birthday.15 


Mary  Corwin’s  diary  consists  of  64  pages  sewn  into 
a paper  cover;  the  diary  entries  fill  46  pages.  The  diary 
contains  117  entries.  The  version  presented  here  is 
faithful  to  the  original,  preserving  Corwin’s  erratic 
spelling,  grammar  and  punctuation.  Corwin  generally 
neglected  to  begin  sentences  with  capital  letters.  She 
also  rarely  used  periods  to  end  sentences;  occasionally 
she  indicated  full  stops  by  leaving  a long  space  at  the  end 
of  a passage,  but  usually  she  just  ran  one  sentence  into 


another.  This  makes  understanding  the  diary  some- 
times difficult.  Equally  difficult,  however,  is  trying  to 
decide,  as  an  editor,  where  and  how  to  emend  the  text; 
to  avoid  seeming  arbitrary,  emendations  would  be 
needed  in  nearly  every  line  of  the  diary,  and  lots  of 
bracketed  editorial  insertions  would  mar  the  readibility 
of  the  text.  Such  disruptions  would  make  the  diary 
entries  unattractive  on  the  page,  and  cut  against  Cor- 
win’s flowing,  “on-the-road”  style.  So,  the  reader’s 
patience  is  requested. 

Words  that  Corwin  crossed  out  in  her  entries  are 
shown  in  cancelled  type  (e.g.,  Man'  Corwin).  Her 
occasional  interlineations  have  been  inserted  into  the 
main  body  of  the  text,  generally  without  comment. 
Other  forms  of  editorial  intervention  in  the  text  have 
been  kept  to  a minimum.  Illegible  words  are  indicated 
by  braces  j };  where  possible,  the  editor  interpolated 
such  passages,  which  are  indicated  with  a question  mark 
(e.g.,  {Mary  Corwin?)).  Brackets  [ ] have  been  used  to 
indicate  other  material  supplied  by  the  editor  (e.g., 
[August]  20).  Sixty-six  of  the  68  entries  Corwin  made 
between  January  19  and  June  24  while  in  Cincinnati 
and  Dayton  have  been  edited  out.  Although  these 
constitute  more  than  half  the  total  entries,  they  make  up 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  text,  since  most  of 
them  are  a sentence  or  less.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
entries  are  sparse  and  unrevealing.  Three  poems  that 
Corwin  found  in  Ohio  newspapers  and  copied  into  the 
back  of  the  diary  have  also  been  omitted. 

I bought  the  diary  of  Mary  Ann  Corwin,  together 
with  the  1845  diary  of  Francis  Theodore  Byram  and 
Mary  Ann  Corwin  Byram  and  a few  related  documents, 
from  a private  collector  in  1989.  Transcripts  of  the 
entire  collection  are  now  in  the  Archives  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 


A Diary  kept  by  Mary  Ann  Corwin  (aged  24)  on  a 
trip  from  Succasunna  New  Jersey  to  Cincinnatti  Ohio 
from  November  2nd  1842  to  August  10th  1843. 16 

Nov  2 started 

Novernb  3 We  are  indeed  started  for  the  West  we 
have  come  through  Flanders  German  Valley,  Pen- 
nville  and  Anderso11  town  for  we  started  yesterday 
and  have  slept  at  M1  Wolsons17 

[November]  3 Portcolcien,  Newvilage  both  small, 
Washington,  Broadway  and  new  village  I forgot  Now 
we  leave  New  Jersey  cross  the  Delaware  and  enter 
Easton  in  entering  which  you  come  down  a hillside 
road  from  which  if  you  should  fall  you  would  go 
down  perhaps  90  or  1 00  feet  as  if  falling  from  a 
house  cros  a bridge  under  cover  a long,  long,  one  I 
assure  you  now  in  Easton,  which  has  quite  a cityfyed 
air,  it  reminded  me  of  market  st  in  Newark,  then 
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Joshua  Shaw,  View  in  the  Pennsylvania  Countryside , 1823.  This  is 
an  example  of  his  work  said  to  be  influenced  by  his  travels  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and,  undoubtedly,  by  the  romanticism  of  contemporary 
travel  literature.  The  English-born  Shaw  had  emigrated  to  Philadelphia 
in  1817.  (High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta) 


Butzville,  very  small  then  Allentown  which  is  quite 
large  resembling  a city  set  on  a hill  you  come  in  at  the 
foot  and  go  up  hill  all  the  way  and  the  best  of  it  is  at 
the  top  or  nearly  so  here  Father  got  out  at  the  foot 
and  walked  up  the  hill,  he  got  a head  of  me,  I lost 
sight  of  him  for  he  went  into  a store  and  I knew  it 
not,  I past  him  and  went  on  about  3 miles  up  hill  and 
down  expecting  to  see  him  every'  moment  untill  I 
thought  I had  gone  far  enough  and  then  I stoped  and 
went  mto  a hotel  and  inquired  for  but  found  him  not, 
I stood  at  the  door  a few  moments  when  a waggon 
drove  up  with  two  young  gentlemen  in  it  they  said 
they  had  seen  him  and  he  inquired  for  me,  but  he  was 
going  into  Allentown  whence  I had  just  came  out, 
one  said,  he  said,  I must  stay  untill  he  came  up,  the 
other  said,  he  sd,  I mus  come  back  to  Al,tn,  he  said 
he  came  out  of  the  store  walked  about  a mile,  and 
turned  back  to  Al,tn  saw  a carriage  got  into  it  and 


came  and  met  me,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  the 
house  at  which  I inquired  so  we  are  both  safe 

4^  Traveled  through  Hagelsville  and  Pagelsville,  and 
crossed  Pocanoe  Mt  traveled  about  40  miles  and 
stoped  at  a dutch  public  house  Behrersburg  the  land 
lady  cannot  speak  or  understand  English  her  daughter 
either  but  her  son  can  and  I have  chated  away  untill  it 
is  quite  late  with  one  of  them  and  one  of  his  acquain- 
tances 

5th  [near  Pine  grove]18  Saturday  night  traveled  42 
M’ls  today  through  Millersburg  erased  the  blue 
Mountains  twice  because  we  got  out  of  our  way  in 
going  over  the  Mts  we  could  look  up  up  I cannot  tell 
how  far  and  see  nothing  but  stones  & rocks  with  a 
few  trees  growing  between  them  and  we  could  look 
down  uppon  the  tops  of  the  trees  beneath  us,  and 
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T^1  A-efil  ~Hawisbuvg  this 
morning  crossed  ihe^usguehanna  Sum'  over 
iu>o  bridges  (covered)  near  halfo  a Mile  Long 
passed  through  mechanicsburg,  guile  a 
handsome  and  Large  burg 


then  farther  on  we  could  see  the  fields  handsomely 
cultivated  with  here  and  there  a house  which  gave  it  a 
very  handsome  apperance  and  almost  repaid  us  for 
climbing  two  miles  up  the  Mountains,  then  2 miles 
down,  but  not  quite  2 miles  up  and  down  the  second 
one,  one  was  enough  through  Stumptown  Oh  ho! 
what  a name  and  Jonestown  which  is  quite  a village 
with  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  houses  built  of  logs, 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  grandeur  beauty  and  comfort 
of  a log  house  they  look  as  if  they  would  laugh  at  our 
house  they  are  built  two  story  and  have  a very  proud 
appearance 

6^  Sabbath  day,  we  stayed  6 miles  from  Harrisburg 
last  night,  got  up  and  came  on  to  it  this  morning  and 
put  up  for  the  day  went  to  a Presbyterian  Church  this 
morning,  had  a sermon  from  first  J’n  5.12  the  Ch  is  a 
new  one  and  very  handsome  and  large  they  have  a 
base  viol  and  have  very  good  singing  in  the  afternoon 
went  to  a dutch  church  their  manners  I think  are  very 
much  like  ours,  but  I could  not  understand  any  thing 

71'1  Left  Harrisburg  this  morning  crossed  the 
Susquehanna  river  over  two  bridges  (covered)  near 
half  a mile  long  passed  through  mechanicsburg,  quite 
a handsome  and  large  burg,  Carlisle  which  is  a more 
handsome  town  than  Newark  but  not  quite  as  large, 
the  streets  are  wider  than  N’s  Centerville  which  is  a 
small  ville,  and  Shippenburg  more  than  a mile  long, 
on  our  road  we  met  a drove  containing  more  than  3 
lumd  cattle,  and  saw  one  man  so  much  intoxicated 
that  he  fell  down  on  the  walk  near  us  we  find  it  is  very 
fassionable  for  women  to  ride  on  horse  back 

S1'1  Came  through  Greenville  and  Chambersburg, 
quite  a burg,  crossed  the  Blew  Mt,  Cammelsburg, 
which  I think  should  be  called  Logtown  for  I think  it 
contains  near  two  hundred  houses  and  all  but  one 
dozen  are  made  of  logs,  then  Louden,  then  we 
crossed  the  Mt  called  the  Cove  Mt  which  exceeds  any 
Mt  by  far  that  I ever  saw  it  is  4 miles  up  and  4 miles 
down  it  we  w ere  so  fortunate  as  to  be  overtaken  by  a 


Carriage  with  an  old  lady  and  her  son  which  we  shall 
probably  keep  in  company  with  through  the  Mts 
pased  though  McConnelsburg  and  crossed 
Scrubridge,  ejuite  a long  mountain  and  staid  at  the  a 
little  ville  called  Lickingcrick  we  see  a great  many  6, 
and  7 and  8 horse  waggons  but  not  many  2 horse 

9th  crossed  the  Mt  called  Sideling  hill  the  road  runs 
along  base  of  the  Mt  with  the  rocks  running 
perpendicularly  higher  than  the  trees  on  our  right 
side  and  Junietti  river  on  our  left,  some  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  rocks  and  others  with  pines,  which 
gives  a beautifull  appearance,  in  comeing  up  the  Mt  it 
was  so  warm  that  I had  my  shawl  off  but  when  we  got 
on  the  top,  it  began  to  rain  and  soon  it  began  to  hail 
and  then  to  snow  and  I was  obliged  to  put  my  shawl 
and  two  cloaks  on  and  then  I was  cold  but  after  a 
while  it  cleared  away  and  the  sun  came  out  and  it  was 
quite  pleasant,  came  through  bloody  run,  from  an 
Indian  battle  which  was  fought,  Bedford  which  is 
built  between  the  Mts,  and  now  we  have  crossed  the 
Junietta  5 times  over  covered  bridges,  now  we  are  put 
up  on  the  top  of  Dryridge  at  a widow’s  tavern, 
traveled  37  mis 

10  Traveled  over  the  Mt  called  the  backbone  of 
America  from  its  divideing  the  waters,  came  through 
a village  called  Somerset  the  only  village  we  have 
come  thro  to  day,  for  we  have  been  comeing  through 
the  Mts  all  day  37  miles  overtook  at  noon  a wagon 
with  a young  newly  married  couple  in  it,  she  had  run 
away  with  him,  her  parents  being  displeased  with 
him,  traveled  the  after  noon  in  company  put  up 
together  his  name  is  Wm  Armstrong 

1 1 Traveled  over  Laurel  hill  from  its  being  covered 
with  Laurel  and  Chestnut  ridge,  we  had  a fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  the  roads  and  hills  are 
covered  with  snow,  but  since  we  have  got  down  from 
the  Mts  we  have  not  any  snow,  we  have  come 
through  Dengaul,  and  Mt  Pleasant  a fine  village 
situated  on  the  face  of  a hill,  from  the  Village  they 
have  a fine  view  of  the  contry  for  some  distance,  we 
left  Armstrong  and  his  wife  at  Mt  P,  fro  [for]  his 
horse  (although  a very  large  fat  one)  could  not  keep 
up  with  Old  sorrel,  then  through  Madison  a small 
ville,  here  we  left  parted  from  our  traveling 
companions  who  have  been  with  for  four  days  Mrs. 
Fuller  and  her  son  Robert  B and  really  I feel  very 
much  lost  indeed  without  them,  she  and  I have  slept 
together  and  become  very  much  attached,  she  seemed 
a very  kind  lady,  and  he  appears  to  be  a veiy 
affectionate  son  and  truely  we  are  sorry  to  part  with 
them  we  have  put  up  for  the  night  at  a small  tavern 
where  there  is  four  of  the  most  noisey  children  that  I 
ever  wish  to  see,  and  we  have  no  one  to  help  us  make 
sport  and  it  is  bad,  bad  enough  traveled  36  mis  we 
have  passed  some  of  the  most  wretched  looking 
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hovels  that  I ever  saw,  but  we  have  also  conic  over 
seen  some  of  the  most  beatifull  country,  the  fields  are 
land  is  hilly,  and  it  presents  a very  handsome 
appearance.  (I  some  times  think  the  dutch  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  rails  and  so  pile  them  on 
the  fence  in  some  places  they  have  9 and  some  8 
rails)19 

12r^  We  have  traveled  over  some  most  beautiful! 
land,  had  some  fine  views  of  fine  country  to  travel 
through  but  I think  it  is  too  hilly  for  me  to  live 
uppon,  we  are  now  in  Pittsburg  the  very'  dirtiest  city' 
that  I ever  saw  in  all  my  life,  and  as  noisy  as  it  can 
well  be  it  is  Saturday  near  evening  perhaps  that  makes 
some  difference  but  I hope  it  will  be  more  quiet 
tomorrow  it  is  said  to  be  two  miles  long  and  two 
miles  wide  the  houses  mostly  built  of  bricks  some 
four  stories  high,  the  fires  (I  believe  all  made  of  coal 
which  smokes  most  teribly  and  biases  like  wood  the 
buildings  are  allmost  as  black  as  our  chimneys  back 

IS1'1  Sabath  went  to  church  morning  and  evening  in 
the  ev’n  heard  Dct  Hering  from  the  words  “Thou 
shalt  not  kill”  a very  good  sermon 

14^  staid  all  day  in  Pts  took  a walk  down  to  the 
wharf  with  Father  I think  it  is  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  town  Pitts  is  situated  in  a kind  of  basin 
surrounded  by  hills  and  rocks  or  nearly  so  but  no  one 
can  have  any  idea  of  it  untill  they  see  it,  have  spent 
the  day  rather  pleasantly,  become  quite  acquainted 
with  Mary'  Eicher  and  her  brother  Henry,  they  seem 
very  pleasant  and  agreable  companions  I am  now 
siting  alone  in  a very  nise  little  room  with  a fire  in  it 
made  of  coal  which  makes  a cheerfull  fire  P is 
surrounded  by  villages  I think 

1 5r^  Tuesday  crossed  the  Alegany  river  on  a covered 
bridge  very  long  came  into  Alegany  town  one  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  P.  I think  A is 
pleasanter  that  P,  not  quite  as  black,  we  have  traviled 
by  the  side  of  the  Ohio  river  for  miles,  with  the 
ri[ver]  on  our  left  hand  and  the  hill  at  our  right  in 
some  places  the  rocks  rose  perpendicularly  to  the 
hights  of  from  fifty  to  sixty'  feet  and  then  trees  on  the 
top  of  them  they  rose  like  a breastwork  for  battle 
preparation,  it  was  a most  imposing  sight  indeed,  I 
think  it  is  worth  a summer  of  hard  labour  to  travil  in 
the  Fall  and  see  the  country.  1 think  if  I were  a young 
man  I would  not  grudge  my  wages  for  one  summer 
at  least  from  traveling,  it  is  indeed  very'  pleasing  take 
half  that  sum  spend  foolishly  in  cloths  and  about 
home  and  spend  it  in  traveling,  came  throug 
Sewicklyville  a small  ville,  have  been  very  much 
amused  with  some  of  the  fields  and  houses  along  the 
river  on  this  side,  the  hous  of  logs,  clapboard  roof 
{ stake? } and  { ridered? } with  chimney’s  made  of  sticks 
and  clay,  their  fields  not  half  as  large  as  our  garden, 


but  there  are  some  very  large  and  beautifull  houses 
and  first  rate  farmers,  and  farms  along  the  river  side 
and  on  the  other  too  we  have  followed  Ohio  riser  all 
day  since  we  started,  come  throu  Freedom  a silage 
called  Economy  it  is  owned  (I  think)  by  one 
Dutchman  and  the  whole  village  is  subject  to  him, 
they  are  all  Dutch  it  is  as  large  as  Dover,  the  houses 
some  built  fronting  the  road  but  no  door  to  front  the 
st,  many  of  them  are  built  gable  end  to  the  st  even 
the  public  house  (which  is  larger  than  two  common 
Churches)  must  not  have  its  door  from  the  st, 
emagine  a large  village  without  a single  door  fronting 
the  st  and  then  perhaps  you  wil  have  something  like 
it,  but  no  one  can  think  how  odd  it  looks  intill  thev 
see  it,  next  is  Fredom  quite  a village,  then 
Bridgewater,  at  which  we  crossed  the  Beaver  ris  er 
over  a coverd  bridge  and  came  on  to  the  s illage  called 
Beaver  half  mile  from  the  river,  28  miles  to  day  for 
the  roads  are  very  mudy,  and  we  started  from  P at  9 
oclock,  we  sasv  a church  built  of  logs  one  stors  high, 
door  in  the  end,  one  svindo  in  the  front,  ss  ere  s ers 
much  gratifyed  by  seeing  the  steam  boats  comeing  up 
the  river,  they  sounded  like  a forge  hammer  in  a still 
morning,  going  between  the  Mts  it  resounded  from 
hill  to  hill  I enjoyed  it  sen'  much  We  sass  a man 
diging  potatoes 

16th  Wensday,  traveled  through  mud  enough,  t+rr  9 
miles  down  the  river  then  crossed  the  Little  Beaver 
then  up  a long  hill  now  vs'e  are  in  Ohio,  the  far  famed 
Ohio  the  farms  look  like  lis  eing,  the  houses  too,  for 
really  I have  seen  some  of  the  wildest  and  most 
broken  land  that  I es'er  sasv,  came  through  a little  s file 
called  Calcuta,  one  Nesv  Lisbon  a vers'  smart 
handsome  tosvn,  it  has  a market  and  part  is  pas  ed, 
have  seen  some  most  beautiful  farms  and  houses,  and 
fine  buck  eys,  boys  and  girls,  32  miles  put  up  at  a 
farmers  house  first  time  sse  bas  e staid  at  a private 
house  since  ss'e  left  our  native  state,  esery  thing  looks 
like  prosperity  about  them 

17th  w hen  ss  e started  the  lads'  brought  me  a pail  of 
apples  and  told  me  to  put  them  in  the  ss  aggon  to  eat, 
did  so,  came  thanked  her  and  started,  came  through 
Hanover,  a fine  village,  Augusta  Pekin,  Lodi,  Troy, 
and  Waynesburg  and  now  ss  e are  put  up  at  Magnolia 
a beautifull  name  sure  sse  trashed  through  the  most 


cwssed  ihe/He  called  the  (Zcoe/kt  which 
exceeds  any /Hi  fow  that  £ eoe?  saw  U is  4- 

miles  aft  and  4 Miles  7>cwn 
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levil  contry  today  we  have  since  we  have  started  and  it 
is  the  most  beauftifull  than  I ever  saw  that  is  certain 
Our  waggon  has  been  honoured  with  high  names,  in 
Penn,  it  was  called  a Barouch  in  Ohio  it  has  been 
called  a buggy 

IS1*1  came  through  Sandyville,  crossed  Sandy  creek, 
or  rather  forded  it  is  quite  a large  stream,  Boliver 
quite  a village  Sugarcrick  falls  a small  t ill  Winesberg  a 
very  handsome  village,  now  in  Berlin  30  mis  it  has 
been  very  cold,  some  say  as  cold  as  it  was  last  winter, 
it  certainly  has  been  cold  enough 

19th  came  through  Millersburg  the  county  town  of 
Holms  Co  and  Danville  in  Knox  County  and  put  up 
in  a log  house  which  presents  all  the  comforts  and 
many  of  the  elagancies  of  life  we  are  now  siting  in  a 
large  room  with  a large  fire  on  the  hearth  which  is 
very  pleasant  as  it  is  quite  cold,  it  has  two  beds  which 
look  very  nice,  two  tables  two  looking  glasses,  a 
beaurow  and  cubboard,  a map  of  the  U.S.A.  with 
some  other  pictures,  three  veiy  prety  behaved 
children,  and  more  than  all  I have  seen  two  Bibles 
lying  upon  the  window  which  are  shaded  with  white 
curtains  with  fringe  at  the  bottom,  and  alltogether  I 
think  it  is  a comfortable  and  happy  abode.  It  is 
Saturday  evening,  in  the  log  house,  the  first  one  I ever 
ate  in,  it  has  also  a clock  and  some  pots  of  flowers 

20r^  Sabath  morning  rode  eleven  miles  to  Mont 
Vernon,  found  L.  Nicolas  and  family  all  well,  M.V.  is 
most  beautifully  situated,  on  a little  rising  ground,  is 
the  county  seat  of  Knok  and  is  a beautiful  town,  saw 
Moses  Drake  and  a George  a nephew  of  his 

21  left  Mt.  V.  came  6 miles  to  Mr  Wolfs  took  dinner 
and  came  10  miles  to  M1  Yauger’s  a near  neighbor  of 
Fithen’s,  we  staid  at  Y’s  and  came  hear  and  spent  the 
evening  I guess  we  had  an  old  fashioned  time  of  it. 

Tuesday  29  can  not  afoord  to  write  every  day,  now  I 
have  got  here  and  find  so  much  to  talk  about, 

Stephen  has  been  here,  have  spent  the  time  very 
pleasant  went  to  Mahlon  Rinnan’s  Wm  Woodruf  Mrs 
Yauger  and  Father  myself 

Wednesday  30^  went  to  the  funeral  of  Old  Mr 
Reinehart,  took  Leydid  Rein  with  us,  found  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  N.J.  folks,  saw  the  Loveredges  and 
many  others,  if  they  hear  the  word  N J all  eys  turn  to 
the  spot  from  whence  it  comes  and  when  they  find 
we  are  fresh  from  there  we  are  their  friends  and  they 
ours  immediately.  It  is  some  times  rather  confusing  to 
be  the  centre  of  all  eyes,  we  all  know  how  strangers 
are  gazed  at  in  many  places  but  more  especially  here 
where  many  are  from  N.J.  they  look  at  us  as  friends 
and  their  buckey  neighbors  wish  to  see  the  Jersey 
neighbors  Jersey  friends 


[Friday,  December  2?J  I think  if  Susan  P Crane  were 
[here]  we  should  be  too  full  of  fun  Came  from  M 
Rinnans  on  Thurs 

The  next  evening  after  our  arrival  Stephen  came  in 
with  a young  man  from  Mt  Olive  NJ,  by  the  name  of 
McWilliams,  allthough  we  had  never  seen  each  other 
we  were  soon  acquainted,  found  him  very  pleasant. 

Saturday  Decemb  3r<^  McWms  left  here  (Fithen’s  in 
Hiliar  township)  with  the  intention  of  starting  for  NJ 
on  Monday,  he  carries  a letter  for  me  to  my  home 

Sabbath  4^  went  to  meeting  in  a logho[use]  the 
minister’s  name  was  Frey,  now  for  his  dress  (his 
sermon  was  quite  good)  his  coat  was  made  of  the 
coarsest  kind  of  English  sarcasion  but  if  it  had  been 
whole  it  would  have  done  well  enough  but  it  was  not 
only  shabby  according  to  our  definition  of  the  word, 
but  it  was  ragged,  and  patched,  the  fringes  hung 
three  inches  from  the  sleeves  (I  think)  I thought  of 
my  Brothers  as  I sat  and  looked  at  him,  I thought  if 
they  had  as  ragged  a coat  to  were  they  would  have 
good  reason  to  complain  of  it,  and  I also  thought  if 
they  could  only  see  him  they  would  never  complain 
of  their  clothes  again  unless  they  have  more  season 
than  they  have  ever  had  yet  he  had  an  old  fashioned 
stock  on  with  out  a collar,  his  pantaloons  were  of 
Enlish  fustian  they  looked  fady  enough  they  look  far 
worse  than  Wms  that  he  wore  last  winter  to  school 

Monday  very  stormy  rains  all  the  time  allmost,  I 
do  not  think  McWms  will  start  today. 

I think  the  young  people  do  not  pride  themselves 
uppon  their  dress  much  here,  some  go  to  meeting 
with  their  red  warmers  on,  this  you  will  not 
understand  untill  it  is  explain  but  some  dress  very 
well,  but  I think  they  are  not  respected  lay  the  quality 
of  their  clothes. 

24th  was  invited  to  M1  Boners  to  eat  roast  turkey, 
have  been  at  M1  Loveridges  and  in  that 
neighborhood  for  three  weeks,  have  been  out  to 
parties  and  visiting  and  to  Church  nearly  every'  day  or 
evening20 

have  had  fine  times 

went  to  the  Methodist  Church  last  Sabbath  to  love 
feast  Class  meeting  and  Communion,  was  quite 
interested,  in  the  evening  went  to  prayr  meeing  to  M1 
Evanses,  had  a good  meeting  thought  if  Brother  F 
were  here  he  would  like  it,  there  were  three  young 
men  that  took  part  in  it,  they  have  some  fine  young 
people  in  this  place 

Monday  Jan  2n^  Father  and  I came  from  M1 
Loveridges  to  Fithens  we  rode  16  miles  on  horse 
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Thomas  Cole,  Landscape , 1825.  Cole  came  from  England  to  Philadelphia  in  1818 
and  also  lived  in  Steubenville,  Ohio.  This  painting,  perhaps  the  last  he  made  on  the 
frontier,  helped  establish  Cole  as  a visionary  who  was  among  the  first  to  celebrate 
America’s  disappearing  wild  beauty.  (Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts) 


back.  I have  one  of  the  prettiest  riding  colts  that  I 
ever  rode  she  is  3 years  old  and  is  a first  rate  traveler. 
Father  got  her  of  M1  Evans. 

I got  quite  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  that 
neighborhood  I think  the  state  of  cultivation  is  much 
like  ours,  it  is  about  three  miles  from  Mount  Vernon 
I think  the  manners  of  the  young  people  are  very 
much  like  ours,  and  I felt  quite  at  home  amongst 
them  they  see  to  pay  a good  deal  of  respect  to 
strangers  I have  been  to  singing  school  and  literary 
school  with  them 

We  are  now  at  Fithens  and  are  going  to  start  for 
Dark  County  in  an  hour  or  two. 


Co,  this  is  quite  a village  the  buildings  are  new  and 
handsome  many  of  them,  then  Berkshire  a small 
village  with  a Church  and  Schoolhouse  in  it,  then 
we  came  to  Delaware  town  the  County  town  of 
Delaware  and  put  up  for  the  night 

Again  I have  bid  adieu  to  all  my  friends  (my  Father 
excepted)  and  now  we  are  with  entire  strangers  that 
we  have  never  heard  of  before,  but  what  of  that, 
they  are  human  beings  as  well  as  ourselves 

Lady  Lightfoot  (that  is  my  horse)  is  a first  rate 
traveler,  she  rides  very  easy,  she  carries  me  along 
nicely  Deaware  is  a beautiful  town,  the  buildings 
are  handsome  and  large 


Thursday  5th  left  Fithens  at  12  oclock  and  traveled 
25  miles  on  horse  back,  we  came  through 
Centerburg,  a small  burg,  next  Sunbury  in  Deaware 


[January]  6^  we  left  Delaware  traveled  through 
Marysville  the  Co  seat  of  Union  it  is  a new  village 
but  quite  large,  then  through  Lewisburg  a small 
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Russell  Smith,  Looking  Up  River  from  Coni  Hill  over  Ormsby’s  Farm,  1833-1834. 
On  her  return  across  Pennsylvania,  Corwin  traveled  by  steamboat,  making  travel 
easier  and  more  “picturesque.”  Russell  Smith  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  and  his  painting  suggests  a stylistic  bridge  to  awe-inspring  yet 
more  realistic  images  of  the  mid-century,  especially  those  by  Joseph  Woodwell 
and  cohorts  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  (Carnegie  Museum  of  Art) 


burg,  and  so  on  near  to  Urbana  the  County  seat  of 
Champaign,  we  came  to  David  Trimmer’s  and  put 
up,  Lightfoot  has  done  well,  & traveled  well,  only  she 
wanted  to  lay  down  when  she  went  into  the  water  to 
drink,  she  did  lie  down  once  and  I had  no  whip,  and 
would  not  get  off  and  I thought  she  would  role  over 
with  me  and  so  I scampered  off  and  Father  made  her 
get  up,  and  I got  a whip  and  got  on  her  again,  I think 
she  will  not  serve  me  that  trick  again,  for  I will  cany  a 
whip  hereafter,  I think  she  has  done  very  well 
considering  her  age,  she  is  not  four  years  old  yet,  we 
have  traveled  about  40  miles  today 

Saturday  7'-*1  it  is  raining  and  we  are  stayin,  at  Mr 
Trimmers 

The  land  we  traveled  over  yesterday,  and  day  before 


was  very  level,  more  so  than  any  I have  ever  been  over 
for  the  distance 

Sunday  the  rain  has  turned  to  snow,  and  has 
continued  nearly  all  day  the  snow  is  several  inches 
deep,  the  Sleighs  might  run  nicely 

9rh  we  left  D Trimmer’s  and  came  through  Urbana, 
it  is  a very  pretty  town,  then  Westville  a small  ville  the 
roads  are  very  bad,  it  haveing  snowed  on  the  mud 
they  both  tread  up  together  about  half  frozen, 
traveled  30  miles,  and  put  up  at  a private  house  two 
miles  from  Troy 

1 0th  Tuesday  came  through  Troy,  the  county  seat  ol 
Miami,  a prety  town,  and  New  Harrison  a small  ville, 
and  came  to  Greenville  the  Co  seat  of  Dark,  found 
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Harrison’s  folks  traveled  27  miles,  the  Towns  in  this 
Western  World  are  quite  handsome  I believe  the 
County  seat  is  the  only  town  in  the  Co,  the  vilages 
are  very  small 

13  Friday  went  from  Hs  to  H.  Byrums  9 miles  and 
staid  untill  Monday  then  came  to  Harrisons  again 
attended  Church  in  a log  Church  preachers  name  is 
Springer  the  house  crowded  to  a jam21 

17  Tuesday  left  Hs  and  traveled  34  miles  came 
through  Eaton  and  stoped  at  Camden,  I rode  Fathers 
horse  20  miles  it  does  not  ride  as  easily  as  mine 

18  came  through  Somerville  quite  a Western  ville, 
and  Hamilton  a very  beautiful  town.  Father  thinks  it 
is  larger  than  Morris  Town,  arrived  at  Uncle  D’s  in 
Cincinnati  about  dusk  mudy  enough  and  tired 
enough  too  for  we  came  40  miles  through  the  mud, 
mud,  mud. 


Mary  stayed  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  in  Cincinnati 
from  January  18  to  July  30,  1843,  except  for  a brief 
excursion  to  Dayton  in  late  June.  She  continued 
making  daily  entries  in  her  diary  during  her  first 
several  days  in  Cincinnati,  but  as  the  novelty  of  her 
surroundings  wore  off,  the  entries  became  shorter  and 
less  frequent.  As  she  settled  into  a routine,  she  wrote  in 
her  diary  only  once  or  twice  a week.  Usually  she  made 
an  entry  on  Sunday,  after  returning  home  from  church. 

Church-going  was  apparently  Mary’s  main  social 
activity  while  in  Cincinnati.  A devout  Presbyterian, 
she  frequently  heard  sermons  from  Lyman  Beecher, 
minister  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the 
most  influential  Presbyterian  clergymen  in  the  West, 
and  father  of  the  famous  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  On 
Sundays,  Mary  often  went  to  church  twice  a day,  and 
during  her  stay  she  attended  the  services  of  several 
Protestant  denominations,  including  the  Episcopalian, 
Methodist,  and  Baptist.  She  even  attended  a Jewish 
service;  although  the  ceremony  was  profoundly  alien  to 
her,  she  watched  and  reported  what  she  saw  with  rather 
more  detachment  than  we  might  expect: 

Saturday  Feb  4th  went  this  morning  to  the  Jews 
meeting  I cannot  tell  what  the  services  were  except 
reading  from  parchment,  for  I could  not  understand 
anything  as  it  was  all  in  Hebrew,  there  was  so  little 
solemnity  manifested  1 could  not  think  it  much  prais 
or  worship,  the  Synegoge  is  what  we  would  call  a 
small  Church  with  a gaiety  acrost  one  end  (the  ladies 
all  siting  in  it  while  the  gentlemen  sit  below  stairs) 
where  we  would  have  the  pulpit  they  have  a closet  for 
their  parchments  they  have  several  roles  each  in  a 
seperate  cover  made  for  the  purpos,  there  is  a door  or 
rather  two  doors  drawn  together  before  the  closet 
and  a damask  curtain  drawn  in  front  of  that,  they 
ascend  3 steps  to  get  t<  t and  then  all  is  surrounded 


by  a low  kind  offence  with  door  or  gates  to  open  and 
shut,  when  we  went  in  the  priest  was  reading  from 
parchment,  he  read  a while  and  finaly  it  was  put  into 
its  cover  of  damask,  the  priest  took  it  in  his  arms  and 
started  to  the  closet  to  deposit  it,  followed  by  the 
others  singing  (I  believe)  as  they  went,  they  would 
take  one  step  and  the  stand  awhile  and  then  step 
again  and  soon,  as  they  went  the  men  nearest  it 
would  touch  it,  some  with  their  hand  and  some  with 
their  scarfs  and  then  kiss  them,  one  kissed  the  cover 
instead  of  his  hand,  then  men  have  scarfs  on  drawn 
over  their  sholders,  some  had  them  drawn  into  a 
string  about  their  necks,  and  others  had  them  reach 
down  to  their  heels,  some  were  silk,  some  delain,  and 

1 believe  some  were  woolen,  the  priest  was  drest  in  a 
black  silk  dress  made  like  a ladies  housdress  with  a 
yoak  and  bishops  sleeves,  had  gater  boots  on  his  feet 
a low  crowned  hat  on  his  head,  the  men  all  keep  theii 
hats  on  during  service  there  was  a one  man  came  in 
and  took  his  hat  off  but  they  told  him  to  put  it  on,  he 
did  so,  he  was  not  a Jew.  Emagine  a Church  full  of 
men  with  theur  hats  on  and  scarfs  over  their  sholders 

While  in  Dayton,  Mary  attended  a Roman  Catholic 
mass.  Her  response  to  the  sendee,  as  we  might  expect, 
was  hostile.  That  she  made  the  visit  at  all  is  nonetheless 
remarkable , since  the  early  1840s  were  peak  years  of 
anti-Catholic  sentiment  throughout  the  United  States. 

[July]  24th  Sunday  went  to  the  Roman  church  this 
morning,  the  first  of  the  priests  performances  was  to 
come  from  a room  behind  the  pulpit  accompanied  by 

2 boys  of  (perhaps)  fourteen  and  kneel  before  the 
pulpit  and  then  (I  believe)  he  went  back  when  he 
came  out  again  one  of  the  boys  carried  a little  bucket 
of  holy  water  and  the  priest  had  a something 
resembling  a childs  rattle  I suppos  it  full  of  holes,  he 
diped  it  into  the  water  and  sprinkled  the  whole 
congregation  with  the  water  then  they  went  back  and 
came  again  with  four  boys  and  six  young  men  I 
suppose  they  are  all  intended  for  priests,  there  was 
such  a multiplicity  of  kneeling  and  bowing  I think 
too  tedious  and  senseless  to  mention,  then  he 
lectured  a short  time  from  a passage  in  Math,  but  the 
sum  and  substance  was  “do  good  works”  and  “the 
church  teaches  what  they  are”  “attend  mass  on  the 
Sabbath  and  on  the  holy  days  fast  days  &c  &c  &c  do 
good  to  their  neighbors  w'hen  they  are  sick  and  so 
on.”  after  he  was  done  with  that  came  a multiplicity' 
of  kneelings  again  the  organ  going  the  while  then  the 
priest  took  the  sacrament  after  flourishing  his  hands 
over  the  cup  and  making  maniac  like  motions  over  it 
he  drank  all  there  was  in  the  cup  and  had  it  filled 
twice  and  drank  it  all  yet.  then  he  wiped  the  cup  out 
and  covered  it  up  and  said  something  (I  suppose  in 
latin)  1 could  not  understand  and  then  the  meeting 
was  broken  up  I believe  they  had  black  dresses  on 
and  white  ones  over  them  the  priests  white  dres  was 
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lace  figured  very  handsomely  at  the  bottom,  they  had 
wax  candles  burning  6 of  them  and  one  lamp.22 

When  Mary  began  her  journey  home  on  July  30,  she 
returned  to  making  daily  entries  in  her  diary  once 
more. 


July  30th  Left  C ancinatti  in  a steam  hot  for  home 
passed  some  pretty  little  villages  and  some  beautifull 
scenery,  the  everlasting  wood  crowned  hills  of  Ohio 
on  the  one  side  interspersed  with  cultivated  vales  and 
hillocks,  with  here  and  there  a white  house  peeping 
from  behind  the  trees,  and  on  the  other  the  dark 
green  foliage  of  the  wood  covered  hills  of  Kentucky 
interspersed  with  here  and  there  a field  or  farm  of 
cultivated  land,  presents  all  together  a most  beautiful 
picture  of  rural  scenery,  hundreds  of  miles  from  home 
no  friend  near  surrounded  by  strange  faces  plungeing 
up  the  majestic  Ohio,  looking  upon  the  free  and 
noble  independent  industrious  Ohio  and  the 
dependent  idle  slave  holding  state  of  Kenticky  all  at 
the  same  time:  is  it  not  enough  to  fill  one’s  mind  for 
a time  so  that  it  cannot  feel  altogether  lonely  or 
dissolate!  I guess  so.  Oh!  tell  me  not  of  Italian  skies 
while  I have  American  ones  before  me.  Sky,  pink  with 
rays  of  the  sun  Earth  covered  with  her  green  carpet 
and  burden  of  trees  and  vegitation,  and  water 
reflecting  the  briliant  rays  if  a setting  sun  high  hills 
rising  far  above  the  river  covered  with  green,  what 
more  need  we  to  forme  a lovely  scene 

31st  this  morning  just  after  sunrise  we  stoped  a short 
time  at  Portsmouth,  it  is  situated  on  the  rivers  bank 
which  rises  pretty  high  just  there,  it  presents  a 
beautiful  view  to  the  river!  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  which  is  Kentuck,  the  hills  rise  very  high  above 
the  river,  so  we  have  a beautiful  town  on  the  one  side 
and  noble  hills  on  the  other;  we  have  met  several 
boats  today  which  look  very  fine,  left:  Kentucky  shore 
for  Virginia  just  before  noon 

August  1st  the  scenery  is  very  much  as  it  was 
yesterday  which  is  fine,  about  noon  today  we 
overtook  a boat  which  started  the  day  before  we  did, 
she  was  aground  on  a shoal  and  we  took  her 
passengers  on  board  about  60  & left  her.  I believe 
she  is  going  back  to  Cm.  this  boat  does  not  draw  as 
much  water  as  she  does,  we  passed  an  island  about 
sunset  called  Blannerhasset’s  Island:  on  which 
Blannerhasset  made  a settlement  many  years  ago,  the 
Island  contains  400  acres  of  land  it  is  said;  he  was 
suspected  of  treachery  to  his  countrv,  and  was 
arrested  and  his  house  burned,  there  is  two  on  it  now. 

2n^  1 believe  the  passengers  of  the  Martha  were  not 
as  moral  as  those  on  the  Clayton,  for  before  they 
came  we  heard  no  profane  language  saw  no  card 


playing  and  were  not  offended  by  the  fumes  of 
alcohol,  or  segars;  but  since  they  came  on  we  have  had 
enough  of  all.  I have  heard  so  much  of  the  immorality 
of  a steamboat  that  I expected  to  see  and  hear  more 
and  worse  than  I had,  it  is  thought  that  we  have  an 
excelent  set  of  officers  and  hands,  and  a very  good 
boat,  and  we  have  a very  good  company  of  passengers 
with  a few  exceptions,  we  see  something  of  affectation 
in  some  of  them  but  we  let  them  go  for  what  they  will 
fetch. 

we  have  got  aground  and  have  not  moved  since  daylight 
[9  oclock]23  but  we  are  surrounded  with  fine  scenery;  they 
have  sent  all  the  gentlemen  on  shore  in  a flat  boat  and 
have  got  one  by  the  side  of  the  steam 
boat,  on  which  they  have  put  the  frieght,  (consisting 
of  flower)  and  the  ladies,  nearly  all,  went  onto  it  and 
now  we  go  and  now  we  have  stoped  to  take  the 
gentlemen  on  board,  ho!  ho!  see  them  run,  near  a 
hundred  of  them  scampering  down  the  shore,  now  we 
are  over  the  bar  I think  we  shall  go  it.  about  sunset  we 
passed  a very  pretty'  little  village  by  the  name  of 
Moundsville,  so  named  for  the  Indian  mounds  near  it, 
one  of  which  we  saw  as  we  passed,  it  was  very  high 
and  regularly  formed,  a perfect  mound  there  is  just 
enough  trees  on  it  beautifull,  we  were  on  deck  looking 
at  it  and  the  captain  came  up  very'  kindly,  to  give  us  all 
the  information  he  could  about  it;  he  said  there  were 
many  curious  things  in  it,  there  has  been  a passage 
dug  through  it  and  arched  over,  and  there  has  been  an 
entrance  dug  from  the  top  (I  believe)  to  the  bottom 
and  a cupolow  built  on  the  top  of  it  and  a pair  of 
winding  stairs  from  top  to  bottom.  1 think  it  a great 
curiosity.  We  arived  at  Wheeling  about  nine  oclock  at 
night  where  we  disposed  of  most  of  our  passengers, 
but  have  a very'  pleasant  kind  of  family  circle  left  yet 

311-*  this  morning  we  passed  by  Steubenville  which  is 
(I  think)  the  most  romantic  situation  of  any  town  we 
have  passed,  it  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  with  the 
mountains  rising  high  behind  it  in  different  forms  and 
flights,  the  tops  of  some  of  which  are  cultivated  and 
built  upon,  and  others  are  covered  with  a thick  groth 
of  trees,  which  makes  a fine  contrast,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  the  hills  are  very  near  the  river  in  some 
places  reaching  to  it,  in  others  barely  leaving  room  for 
a house  and  yard  between  them  and  the  river,  which 
space  is  very  nicely  filled  with  a pretty  with  a pretty 
white  cottages  with  the  high  hills  covered  with  their 
green  trees,  rising  directly  behind  them,  the  scenery 
grows  more  and  more  grand  as  we  ascend  the  river 
some  times  the  hills  come  down  to  the  river,  and  some 
times  they  seem  to  recede  a little;  only  a very  few  rods, 
and  sometimes  they  leave  room  for  a small  farms,  if 
they  are  crowded  and  shaved  very  closely  in  some 
places  where  one  would  think  there  was  scarce  room 
for  a farm  there  is  a ville  we  have  left  00  intirely  for 
Penn. 
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In  George  Innes’s  Lackawanna  Valley , 1854  — Corwin  would  have  had  such 
views  on  her  train  ride  home  — tire  pastoral  ideal  blends  w ith  the  smoke  and 
steel  of  industrialization.  Trains  and  boats  transformed  the  way  people 
perceived  the  landscape,  in  some  cases  merging  appreciation  for  t he  “pretty” 
with  an  increasing  confidence  in  man’s  mastery  of  the  environment. 


4th  last  night  about  sunset  we  passed  Freedom  a 
village  on  the  river  surrounded  by  beautiful  1 cultivat 
ed  and  uncultivated  hills,  whhich  present  a very 
beautifull  appearance;  they  had  a boat  on  the  blocks 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  launched,  after 
cJark  we  passed  Raps  town,  w'hich  is  call  Economy;  I 
wished  to  see  it  by  day  light,  from  the  river,  but  did 
not,  they  cast  anchor  in  the  night  and  started  in  the 
morning,  and  we  had  a fine  opportunity  to  see  the 
scenery  around  Pittsburg  as  we  came  to  it.  I think 
it  is  the  grandest  sight  we  have  had.  the  town  with 
the  surrounding  hills  and  subberbs,  the  roads  winding 
up  the  hills,  and  houses  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
on  the  top  of  some  of  them,  look  fine,  especially  as  it 
is  a clear  day.  distance  from  Cin  to  Pitts  500  miles. 

5r^  we  spent  yesterday  in  town  & left  at  nine  oclock 


last  evening  on  a canal  boat,  and  traveled  all  night, 
this  morning  we  have  a fine  view'  of  high  craggy  hills, 
deep  declivities,  cultivated  knowls  and  ripling  streams; 
what  more  do  we  want  now'  this  afternoon,  we  came 
through  the  tunnel  it  is  about  half  a mil  long  and  (is 
perhaps)  two  hundred  feet  under  ground,  now  we  are 
passing  through  the  mountains,  which  I regret  to  lose 
sight  of  by  dark  we  have  come  through  the  rivers 
called  Kiskiminete’s,  Honeywater  and  Bovalhannah. 

6*-h  we  arived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  about  five 
this  morning,  where  we  leave  the  canal  bot  and  take 
the  cars  tea  cross  the  mountains  in,  Johnstown  is  at 
the  foot  where  we  start  from  in  the  car;  we  go  36 
miles  with  rail  road  halfway  up  and  halfway  down; 
there  is  five  incline  plains  up  and  five  down,  where  we 
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put  up  in  a log  house,  which 
presents  all  the  contfooHs  an})  many  ofi 
the  elegancies  oft  life  ’ 

are  drawn  up  and  let  down  by  roaps  and  pulley’s  one 
is  32  hundred  feet  long,  there  is  a tunnel  where  we 
pass  under  the  mountain 


we  took  breakfast  on  the  Mts  one  of  the  ropes  to  the 
plain  is  made  of  wire  twisted;  it  is  nearly  so  large  as 
my  wrist,  the  mountains  [east  of  the  mountains]24 
exeeed  any  I every  saw.  one  I observed  covered  with 
stones  so  the  trees  could  not  find  room  to  grow  only 
in  some  places;  and  from  another  I saw  two  rocks 
running  from  top  to  bottom,  standing  high  above  the 
earth  all  the  way  up,  they  were  very  thin,  apparantly 
but  a few  inches  thick,  they  present  a strange 
appearance,  in  some  places  I see  a very  pretty  farm 
entirly  surrounded  with  mountains,  I[t]  seems  as 
though  it  could  never  have  been  found  untill  the 
canal  was  surveyed  it  appears  astonishing  how  they 
ever  found  the  way  for  the  canal  between  the  Mts  as 
they  have  at  this  foot  of  the  Mts  this  side  is  a pretty 
town  called  Holidaysburg  where  we  leave  the  car  and 
take  the  canal  again,  this  afternoon  as  we  were  siting 
on  deck  (as  our  custom  is  when  the  sun  gets  low)  we 
were  coming  through  the  Juniata  river,  the 
mountains  rose  on  either  side,  high,  towering  far  up 
in  the  air,  in  some  places  covered  with  stones  so  thick 
that  trees  could  find  no  footing,  it  made  a contrast  in 
colarer  the  trees  green  and  the  beds  of  stone  of 
different  coulars,  after  being  surrounded  by  most 
stupendous  mountains  for  a time  we  emerged  into  a 
roling  space  of  country  cultivated  and  settled  upon  it 
was  most  beautiful  in  some  places  we  will  look  ahead 
of  us  and  see  two  mountains  slopeing  down  to  a 
point  as  if  to  make  room  for  us,  but  an  other  will 
stand  at  the  gap  raising  it  proud  head  as  high  as  its 
companions,  but  we  get  ahead  of  them  by  dodgeing 
and  going  around  them. 

7r*’  the  scenery  is  as  fine  as  ever  there  is  more 
cultivation  as  we  go  farther  East  that  is  the  land  is 
more  cultivated. 

A little  before  tea  we  were  on  deck  when  Howard 
Tucker  brother  of  Mrs  Cooper  fell  over  board  in  the 
lock,  but  Dr  North  being  near  at  the  time  drew  him 
out  without  injury,  we  crossed  the  Susquehanna  just 
after  sundown,  the  scene  at  the  juncture  of  it  and  the 
Juniata  is  more  than  can  be  described  the  moon  was 


shining  brightly  over  us,  a broad  expance  of  water 
around  us,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  at  the  foot 
of  whieh  lay  a prety  vilage  from  which  arose  the  fires 
of  a furnace  for  the  manufactory  of  iron 

the  Susquehanna  runs  around  a piece  of  land  forming 
an  island  containing  three  hund  acres,  of  Duncans 
Island  is  its  name  becaus  it  is  owned  by  one  by  that 
name,  there  is  a house  situated  on  the  point  of  the 
Island  above  the  bridge  which  I think  has  the 
prefferance  of  any  situations  I ever  saw,  it  has  the  river 
in  full  view  from  two  sides,  then  the  bridge  which  is 
near  lraff-a  mile  long,  then  the  mountains  acrost  the 
river  towering  high  up  into  the  air 
8th  last  night  we  got  inter  Harrisburg  between  ten 
and  eleven  oclock  we  staid  on  deck  till  after  nine,  the 
canal  run  along  side  of  the  Susquehana  which  is  very 
wide  and  shallow  with  high  mountains  on  each  side 
on  our  right  hand  we  had  the  river  and  beyond  it  the 
mountains,  on  our  left  we  had  the  road  with  high 
towring  mountains  over  it 

this  morning  we  took  breakfast  on  the  boat  and  left  in 
the  cars  for  Philadelphia  at  seven  where  we  arrived 
about  three,  we  came  through  several  very  pretty 
towns,  one  was  Mountjoy,  one  Enterprise  another 
Parksburgh  and  still  another  Peoli  near  where  Gen 
Wain  fought  once 

last  of  all  we  arrived  at  P.  tired  enough,  I think  we 
have  seen  some  as  pretty  farms  as  need  be 

I thought  the  canal  passed  over  rivers  and  roads 
enough  but  the  rail  road  passes  over  rivers,  roads,  and 
canals  oftener  than  I can  tell,  it  goes  over  roads  in 
some  places  and  under  them  in  others,  through  hills  in 
some  places  and  under  them  in  others,  it  goes  under  a 
hill  which  is  cultivated,  on  the  hill  is  a field  and  in  it  is 
a rail  way  that’s  a fact 

9*^  left  Pa  this  morning  crossed  the  Delaware  in  a 
steam  boat  and  took  the  ears,  came  throug 
Burlington,  a very  handsome  town,  with  the  river  on 
one  side  of  it  and  the  rail  road  through  it. 

Bordentown  Snowhill,  a little  ville,  and  took  the 
steam  hot 

came  past  Amboy,  Elizabethport  and  Newbriton  to 
New  York  where  I left  all  my  company  after  one  of 
them  had  seen  me  safe  on  the  boat  for  Jersey  City.  I 
arived  safe  in  Newark  just  after  sunset,  the  skie  was 
tinged  with  the  hues  of  the  setting  sun  most 
beautifully  this  morning  it  rained  very  hard,  it  cleared 
away  in  the  after  noon  I thought  if  the  skie  did  frown 
upon  us  this  morning  it  smiled  this  evening  I have 
been  told  that  in  comeing  from  Pa  to  N.J.  or  N.Y.,  we 
cross  the  poorest  part  of  N.J.  btrt  and  perhaps  we  do, 
but  they  can  raise  mellons  and  peaches  at  all  events. 
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and  it  is  a pretty  place  to  travel  through,  we  could  see 
the  peach  orchards  and  the  melon  pachs  which 
looked  very  tempting  to  us,  and  some  beautifull 
buildings. 

the  distance  from  Pittsburg  to  Phclidelphia  is  said  to 
be  four  hundred  miles,  and  from  Pa  to  N.Y.  ninety 
five 

10th  left  N in  the  cars  for  home  came  to  Morristown 
where  I took  the  stage  and  arived  at  home  in  safety  ■ 


1 The  diary  of  Mary  Corwin,  1 842  - 1 843,  along  with  the  diary 
of  Francis  Theodore  Byram  and  Mary  Ann  Corwin  Byram, 
1845,  was  recently  discovered  by  the  editor.  The  diaries  and 
related  documents  (see  notes  15  and  16  below)  are  currently 
in  his  possession.  Copies  are  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania;  for  accounts  of  others  travelling  this 
route,  see  the  “Selective  Bibliography  of  Travel  and  Descrip- 
tion in  Western  Pennsylvania,  1748-1830,”  in  John  W.  Harp- 
ster,  ed.,  Crossroads:  Descriptions  of  Western  Pennsylvania , 
1720-1829  [originally  published  as  Pen  Pictures  of  Early  West- 
ern Pennsylvania , (Pittsburgh,  1938)],  299-327. 

2 Comparable  accounts  of  travel  in  Ohio  in  this  period  available 
in  print  include  William  C.  Armstrong,  ed.,  A Journey  from 
New  Jersey  to  Ohio  ( Morrison,  111.,  1929),  which  is  the  diary  of 
Elizabeth  Lundy  Willson,  a Quaker  woman  who  travelled  with 
her  family  by  wagon;  The  Diary  of  Lucy  Ann  Higbcc  ( privately 
printed,  Cleveland,  1924),  the  journal  of  a trip  from  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  to  Ohio  via  Saratoga  and  Niagara;  and  Le  Roy  P. 
Graf,  ed . , “The  J ournal  of  a Vermont  Man  i n Ohio,”  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly  60  ( 1951 ),  175-199, 
which  covers  the  period  1836-1842. 

3 William  Gilpin,  An  Essay  on  Picturesque  Travel  (London, 
1792);  Gilpin’s  aesthetic  ideas  were  not  the  only  ones  to 
influence  the  American  response  to  the  natural  landscape. 
Americans  were  also  influenced  by  the  aesthetic  of  association- 
ism,  a theory  that  emphasized  the  association  of  ideas  or 
experiences  with  an  object  as  the  principle  basis  of  aesthetic 
judgment,  popularized  by  the  Scottish  writer  Archibald  Alison 
in  his  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste  ( 1 790);  on 
the  influence  of  Alison,  see  Ralph  N.  Miller,  “Thomas  Cole 
and  Alison’s  Essays  on  Taste,”  New  York  History  37  (1956), 
281  299;  Americans  were  also  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
older  aesthetic  of  the  sublime,  which  was  most  Hilly  formulated 
in  Edmund  Burke’s  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origins  of 
Our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ( 1757).  The  lattermost 
clearly  shaped  American  perceptions  of  what  contemporaries 
viewed  as  the  most  “awesome”  spectacles  of  nature  like 
Niagara  Falls  and  Virginia’s  Natural  Bridge. 

4 For  examples  of  eighteenth-century  travellers’  concern  with 
settlement  and  improvement,  see  Harpster,  ed.,  Crossroads ; 
the  best  brief  treatment  of  Americans’  view  of  nature  in  the 
1830s  and  ’40s  is  Perry  Miller,  “Nature  and  the  National 
Ego,”  in  Errand  into  the  Wilderness  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1956),  204-2 1 6;  on  the  rise  of  the  picturesque  tour,  see  Bruce 
Robertson,  “The  Picturesque  Traveler  in  America,”  in  Edward 


J.  Nygren,cd.,  Views  and  Visions:  American  Landscape  before 
1830  (Washington,  D.C.,  1986),  189-21  1 
” On  American  defensiveness  about  the  New  World  environ 
ment,  see  Roderick  Nash,  Wilderness  and  the  American  Mind 
(New  Haven,  1967),  and  Antonelli  Gcrbi,  The  Dispute  of  the 
New  World:  The  History  of  a Polemic,  1750- 1 900(  Pittsburgh, 
1973),  esp.  ch.  5;  on  the  nature  of  early  American  landscape 
painting,  see  Edward  J.  Nygrcn,  ed..  Views  and  Visions: 
American  Landscape  before  1830  (Washington,  D C.,  1986  ), 
esp.  3-82. 

6 James  Brooks,  writing  in  The  Knickerbocker  nw^w/uw:  ( 1 835 ), 
quoted  in  Perry  Miller,  “Nature  and  the  National  Ego,”  in 
Errand  into  the  Wilderness  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1956  ),  210. 
For  other  examples  of  the  gradual  awakening  ofinterest  in  the 
natural  landscape  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  see  the  travel 
accounts ofThaddeusM.  Harris ( 1803),  JoshuaGilpin  ( 1809), 
John  Melish  (1810),  and  Sarah  Hastings  (1811),  collected  in 
Harpster,  ed..  Crossroads,  234-258. 

8 Diary,  Jan.  18,  1843. 

9 Diary,  Nov.  12,  Nov.  5,  1842. 

10  Diary,  Nov.  15,  Nov.  5,  Nov.  19. 

11  Diary,  Aug.  3,  1843;  July  30,  1843. 

12  Diary,  Aug.  6-7,  1843. 

13  Diary,  Aug.  8,  1843. 

14  Helen  Bvram  Brav,  Memorandum  on  the  Diary  of  Man'  Ann 
Corwin,  c.  1935. 

15  The  Diary  of  Mary  Ann  Convin  Byram  and  Francis  Theod 
ore  Byram,  April  22-May  27,  1 845,  kept  jointly,  is  a record  of 
their  trip  from  Succasunna  to  Dayton,  almost  all  by  boat  on  the 
Hudson,  the  Erie  Canal,  Lake  Flrie,  and  by  canal  up  the 
Maumee  River  to  Fort  Wayne,  the  St.  Mary’s  River  to  St. 
Mary’s,  and  from  St.  Mary’s  to  Dayton. 

16  This  title,  which  is  in  Mary’s  hand,  was  probably  added 
months  or  years  later.  Mary  was  actually  22  when  she  began 
her  trip. 

|TThis  entry'  describes  the  events  of  Nov.  2. 

18  The  words  “near  Pine  grove”  are  written  vertically  in  the 
margin  beside  this  paragraph. 

19  This  sentence  is  written  between  the  lines  in  the  middle  of 
the  entry  for  Nov.  11.  Since  it  appears  to  have  been  an 
afterthought  with  no  connection  to  any  other  part  of  the  day’s 
entry,  it  has  been  placed  at  the  end. 

2(1  Dec.  24,  1842  was  Mary’s  23rd  birthday. 

21  This  entry  was  apparently  written  on  Jan.  16  or  17. 

22  Another  traveller’s  account  that  illustrates  anti-Catholic 
sentiment  in  Ohio  and  the  Old  Northwest  during  this  period 
is  James  Leander  Scott,  A Journal  of  a Missionary  Lour  through 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan  ( Providence,  R.  I , 1 843),  the  memoir  of  a Seventh 
Day  Baptist  missionary'  who  sought  to  convert  Catholics;  on 
the  other  side,  see  “Bishop  Purcell’s  Journal,”  Catholic  Histor- 
ical Review  5 ( 1919-1920),  239-255,  the  diary  kept  by  John 
Baptist  Purcell,  Catholic  bishop  of  Ohio,  on  a trip  through  his 
diocese,  commenting  on  the  anti-Catholic  bigotry  of  the  day. 

23  The  time  is  written  in  above  “daylight,”  apparently  as  a 
correction.  It  has  been  inserted  into  the  text  for  clarity'. 

24  Written  in  above  “mountains”  in  the  text.  It  has  been 
inserted  into  the  text  for  clarity. 
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(continued  from  page  57) 

community  rights  — did  not,  in  fact,  exist.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  anyone,  embodied 
this  myth  of  universal  self- advancement,  and  no  less  a 
critic  than  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  maintained  that  the 
pursuit  of  “self  interest  rightly  understood”  would, 
somehow,  enable  Americans  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance  between  private  and  public  right.13 

Nonetheless,  de  Tocqueville,  for  all  his  apparent 
enthusiasm  about  the  American  Republic,  harbored 
profound  reservations  about  the  future  — not  only  for 
it,  but  for  all  democracies,  where  “personal  interest”  was 
bound  to  become  “the  principal  if  not  the  sole  spring  of 
men’s  actions.”  For,  as  he  explained,  no  one  could 
foretell  precisely  how  “self  interest  rightly  understood” 
would  in  fact  be  understood.  He  feared  that  secular 
democracy,  unchecked  by  religious  sanctions,  would 
give  full  vent  to  the  darkest  expressions  of  selfishness.14 

Had  he  been  alive  in  1892,  de  Tocqueville  most 
certainly  would  have  acknowledged  that  his  worst  fears 
had  materialized  — not  only  about  self  interest,  but  also 
about  a new  industrial  aristocracy.  “I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion...,” de  Tocqueville  had  written  in  1840,  “that  the 
manufacturing  aristocracy  which  is  growing  up  under 
our  eyes  is  one  of  the  harshest  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world....  The  friends  of  democracy  should  keep  their 
eyes  anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction;  for  if  ever  a 
permanent  inequality  of  conditions  and  aristocracy  again 
permeates  into  the  world,  it  may  be  predicted  that  this 
is  the  gate  by  which  they  will  enter.”15 

It  is  unlikely  that  McLuckie,  Boyce,  and  the  other 
steelworkers  of  Homestead  knew  the  work  of  de  Toc- 
queville. A familiarity  with  Democracy  in  America , how- 
ever, was  not  required  to  sec  that  by  1892  glaring 
inequalities  had  circumscribed  the  independence  of 
most  Americans  and  had  defined  the  social  and  political 
landscape  of  the  nation;  a forceful  aristocracy  of  “man- 
ufactures,” as  de  Tocqueville  termed  it,  had  come  into 
being. 

With  their  eyes  “anxiously  fixed”  on  democracy,  the 
advisory  committee  declared  that  there  must  be  no  place 
for  any  new  and  seemingly  “permanent  inequality  of 
conditions”  in  America:  this  was  the  central  meaning  of 
their  “address,”  a document  that  summed  up  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  America’s  nineteenth-century  labor  move- 
ment. And  while  the  address  suggested  no  satisfactory 
means  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  public  against  the 
zealous  assertion  of  private  interest,  it  did  call  attention 
to  this  disturbingly  modern  dilemma.  For  this  alone, 
there  is  reason  enough,  on  the  eve  of  its  centennial,  and 
on  the  eve  of  July  Fourth,  to  reconsider  the  meaning  of 
the  Homestead  Lockout  of  1892.  ■ 


1 The  outstanding  contemporary  account  of  the  lockout  is 
Arthur  G.  Burgoyne,  The  Homestead  Strike  of  1892  (Pitts- 
burgh, 1 979  | originally  published  1 893 1 ).  Also  see:  Myron  R. 
Stovvell,  ‘ Fort  Frick  f Or  the  Siege  of  Homestead  (Pittsburgh, 
1893);  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary,  Report  2447:  Investigation  of  Homestead  Troubles , 
52  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1892-93  (Washington,  1 893);  and  U.S. 
Senate,  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Armed  Bodies  of 
Men  for  Private  Purposes,  Report  1280:  Investigation  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Employment  for  Private  Purposes  of  Armed  Bodies  of 
Men , 52  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1892-93  (Washington,  1893). 

2 The  Pinkertons  who  died  were  Thomas  J.  Connors,  Edward 
A.R.  Speer,  and  J.W.  Kline.  These  findings  are  drawn  princi- 
pally from  the  July  and  August,  1892,  issues  of  the  following 
newspapers:  Chicago  Daily  News , Chicago  Tribune , Home- 
stead Local  News , National  Labor  Tribune , New  Tori;  Herald , 
New  York  Sun,  New  York  Times , New  York  Tribune , New  York 
World , Pittsburgh  Commercial-Gazette , Pittsburgh  Dispatch , 
Pittsburgh  Post , Pittsburgh  Times , Wheeling  Daily  Intelligenc- 
er, and  Youngstown  Evening  Vindicator.  See,  in  particular: 
Chicago  Tribune , 7 and  9 July  1892;  New  York  Sun , 7 and  8 
I uly  1 892;  New  York  Herald , 7,  8,  and  9 I uly  1 892;  New  York 
World , 6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  and  17  July  1892;  Wheeling  Daily 
Intelligencer , 7 and  8 July  1892;  New  York  Tribune , 8 and  9 
July  1892;  Pittsburgh  Commercial-Gazette , 7 J uly  1892;  and 
Pittsburgh  Post , 7 July  1892.  Also  see  Burgoyne,  Homestead 
Strike , 61 , 65-66,  67,  73,  92-93,  and  1 02,  and  Stowcll,  Fort 
Frick , 83-85,  86,  89,  and  96. 

1 This  paragraph  is  based  on  the  sources  cited  in  note  2 above 
and:  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  Pennsylvania,  1892  (Harrisburg,  1893), 
34-125;  E.Y.  Breck,  ed.,  Pittsburgh  Legal  Journal  23  (Aug. 
1892-Aug.  1893),  106-110;  Henry  David,  “Upheaval  at 
Homestead,”  in  Daniel  Aaron , ed . , A meric  a in  Crisis  { Hamden, 
Conn.,  1971  [1952]),  132-70;  and  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie  ( Boston,  1986  [1920]), 
219-30. 

4 John  Hoerr,  And  the  Wolf  Finally  Came:  The  Decline  of  the 
American  Steel  Industry  (Pittsburgh,  1988),  explores  the 
tragic  finale  of  steel-making  in  greater  Pittsburgh.  See  also  the 
important  series  of  articles  by  Staughton  Lynd:  “Communal 
Rights,”  Texas  Law  Review  62  (1984),  1417-41;  “Resisting 
Plant  Shutdowns,”  Labor  History  ZD  ( 1989),  294-300;  “The 
Genesis  of  the  Idea  erf  a Community  Right  to  Industrial 
Property  in  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh,  1977-1987,”  in  The 
Constitution  and  American  Life,  edited  by  David  Thelen, 
(Ithaca  and  London,  1988),  266-98;  “The  View  From  Steel 
Country,”  democracy  3 ( 1983),  2 1 -33;  and  “Toward  a .Not- 
For-Profit  Economy:  Public  Development  Authorities  for 
Acquisition  and  Operation  of  Industry',”  Harvard  Civil  Rights/ 
Civil  Liberties  Law  Review  22  ( 1 987),  1 3-4 1 . 

Mount  Pleasant  Journal,  as  quoted  in  the  National  Labor 
Tribune,  10  July  1886;  see  also  Narodnc  Noviny  (Martin, 
Slovakia),  4 Feb.  1 890.  The  brief  sketch  of  McLuckie  is  drawn 
principally  from:  AAISW,  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Convention 
( 1882),  788;  National  Labor  Tribune,  28  Oct.  1876,  1 Apr., 
8 and  15  July,  and  18  Nov.  1882,  and  12  May  1887; 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph , 12  July  1889;  Homestead 
Local  News,  2 Jan.  1 886,  8 Feb.  and  1 Mar.  1 890,  and  23  Jan. 
and  12  Mar.  1892;  Homestead  Times , 13  Jan.  1883;  House 
Report  2447 , 98;  and  Burgoyne,  Homestead  Strike,  24. 
McLuckie  was  so  popular  that  when  he  first  ran  for  burgess  in 
1890,  he  received  all  but  five  of  the  816  votes  that  were  cast. 
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This  paragraph  and  the  succeeding  three  are  based  largely  on: 
Pittsburgh  Commercial-Gazette , 4 July  1 892 ; New  Tori;  Herald , 
New  York  Sun,  and  Pittsburgh  Commercial-Gazette , 5 July 
1892;  Burgoyne,  Homestead  Strike,  47-48  and  133-34;  New 
York  World,  14  July  1892;  New  York  Sun,  15  July  1892; 
David,  “Upheaval  at  Homestead,”  150;  Stowell,  Fort  Frick, 
137;  and  New  York  Sun,  New  York  Herald , and  Wheeling 
Daily  Intelligencer,  16  July  1892. 

' Pittsburgh  Post,  7 July  1892,  as  quoted  in  J.  Bernard  Hogg, 
“The  Homestead  Strike  of  1892,”  (Ph.D.  diss..  University  of 
Chicago,  1 943 ),  1 79.  See  also  Pittsburgh  Commercial-Gazette , 
New  York  Tribune,  and  Wheeling  Daily  Intelligencer,  7 July 
1892;  New  York  Herald,  11  July  1892;  Wheeling  Daily 
Intelligencer , 14  July  1892;  and  Hogg,  “Homestead  Strike,” 
178-81. 

8 The  labor  qualification  to  ownership,  which  derives  chiefly 
from  Locke’s  Second  Treatise  of  Government  ( 1690),  and  the 
idea  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  explicated  by  Adam 
Smith  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776),  were  fundamental 
tenets  of  nineteenth-century  labor  republicanism,  the  set  of 
ideas  around  which  the  labor  movement  of  the  Gilded  Age 
coalesced. 

y Youngstown  Evening  Vindicator,  1 1 July  1892,  and  Hogg, 
“Homestead  Strike,”  184-86.  Also  of  interest  are:  Harry 
Scheiber,  “Public  Rights  and  the  Rule  of  Law  in  American 
Legal  History,”  California  Law  Review  72  ( 1984),  217-50, 
esp.  222-24;  and  Carol  Rose,  “The  Comedy  of  the  Commons: 
Custom,  Commerce,  and  Inherently  Public  Property,” 
University  of  Chicago  Law  Review  53  (1986),  711-81.  As 
Scheiber  notes,  American  legal  doctrine  “has  strongly  suggested 
that  some  kinds  of  property  should  not  be  held  exclusively  in 
private  hands,  but  should  be  open  to  the  public  or  at  least 
subject  to  what  Roman  law  called  the  “jus publicum ,”  that  is 
the  “public  right.” 

10  See,  among  others:  Paul  Boyer  and  Stephen  Nissenbaum, 


Salem  Possessed:  The  Social  Origins  of  Witchcraft  ( ( Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1974);  Eric  Foner,  Tom  Paine  and  Revolutionary 
America  (New  York,  1976),  esp.  chap.  5;  Thomas  Dublin, 
“Women,  Work  and  Protest  in  the  Earlv  Lowell  Mills:  1 he 
Oppressing  Hand  of  Avarice  Would  Enslave  Us,’”  Labor 
History  1 6 (Winter  1 975 ),  99  - 1 16;  I .eon  link,  Workingmen 's 
Democracy:  The  Knights  of  Labor  and  American  Politics 
(Urbana,  1983);  Lawrence  Goodvvyn,  Hie  Populist  Moment:  A 
Short  History  of  Agrarian  Revolt  in  America  (New  York, 
1978);  and  Sean  Wilentz,  “Against  Exceptionalism:  ( lass 
Consciousness  and  the  American  Labor  Movement,  1790 
1920,”  International  Labor  and  Working  Class  History  26 
(Fall  1984),  1-24. 

11  On  the  labor  movement  in  post-war  Pittsburgh,  see  Paul 
Krause,  The  Battle  for  Homestead,  1880-1892:  Politics,  ( Culture, 
and  Steel( Pittsburgh,  1992),  esp.  chaps.  1,  5,  and  6. 

12  The  full  text  of  the  advisory  committee’s  “address”  may  be 
found  in  the  National  Labor  Tribune , 30  July  1892,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post,  23  Julv  1892. 

13  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America , ed.  bv 
Thomas  Bender,  (New  York,  1981  [1840]),  136,  178-79, 
258-59,  and  414-18.  Richard  Hofstadter  explores  Lincoln 
and  the  myth  of  the  self-made  man  in  his  The  American 
Political  Tradition  and  the  Men  Who  Made  It(  New  York,  1 974 
[1948]). 

14  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America,  41 7-1 8.  He  warned: 
“It  remains  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will  understand  his 
personal  interest.  If  the  members  of  the  community,  as  they 
become  more  equal,  become  more  ignorant  and  coarse,  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  to  what  pitch  of  stupid  excesses  their 
selfishness  may  lead  them;  and  no  one  can  foretell  into  what 
disgrace  and  wretchedness  they  would  plunge  themselves  lest 
they  should  have  to  sacrifice  something  of  their  own  well- 
being to  the  prosperity  of  their  fellow  creatures.” 

Id  de  Tocquev  ille,  Democracy  in  America,  454. 
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Director’s  Gallery 


Private  History,  Public  Mission 

By  John  A.  Herbst 
Executive  Director 


PEOPLE’S  connections  to  history  are  often 

triggered  by  something  intensely  personal.  The 
Historical  Society  is  fortunate  to  be  in  the 
business  of  making  such  connections  possible 
through  many  of  the  sendees  we  provide.  Thousands 
of  people  each  year  discover  a bit  of  themselves  in  our 
library  and  archives  division  as  they  come  upon  a 
relative’s  name,  address,  and  occupation  in  one  of  the 
ancient  city  directories  we’ve  preserved,  or  find  their 
house  and  lot  on  one  of  the  many  plat  maps  in  our 


collection.  Young  people  discover  the  origins  of  the 
music  they  enjoy  in  our  current  museum  exhibit, 
“Pittsburgh  Rhythms:  The  Music  of  a Changing 
City,  1840-1930,”  in  which  the  development  of  jazz, 
among  other  musical  traditions,  is  explored. 

Fostering  connections  to  our  heritage  is  what  we’re 
all  about. 

On  April  1,  1992  one  of  the  personal  connections 
to  my  own  past  changed  drastically  when  my  paternal 
grandmother,  Louise  Reif  Herbst,  died  just  some 


John  Herbst’s  family  shortly  after  its  arrival  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey  from  Germany,  c.  1884. 
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Left.  Childhood  for  Louise  Reif  meant 
a large  extended  family  living  physi- 
cally close  together,  preserving  Ger- 
man language  and  culture  while  adapt- 
ing to  American  life.  Top  left.  By  age 
1 6,  Louise  was  being  courted  by  young 
men  from  her  church  and  neighbor- 
hood. Top  right.  Louise  Reif  Herbst 
in  1985,  the  delicate  family  matriarch 
who  placed  much  value  on  family 
history'.  Above.  Louise  and  her  hus- 
band, John  Herbst,  with  newborn 
son  John  in  1923. 


months  shy  of  90  years  of  age.  She  and  my  grandfa- 
ther, John  S.  Herbst,  who  died  in  1978  at  age  80, 
were  my  early  touchstones  to  history,  and  the  value 
they  placed  on  knowing  the  past  has  had  a lasting 
impact  on  the  way  I’ve  worked  and  lived. 

My  grandmother  was  in  all  ways  a very  special 
person  and  especially  loved  by  all  around  her.  Al- 
though she  didn’t  cut  a wide  swath  across  history  in 
the  way  the  greater  world  might  see  things,  her 
steadfast  devotion  to  home,  family,  and  church  made 
her  central  to  the  lives  of  the  people  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact. 

Grandma’s  stories  wove  an  interesting  pattern  of 
life  stretching  back  to  the  German  village,  Balingen, 
in  Baden,  where  her  mother  was  born.  Viniculture 
and  linen-weaving  were  the  pursuits  of  these  south 
German  peasants  in  cottages  surrounding  a church 
raised  high  on  a mount  in  the  middle  of  the  village. 

In  1883,  when  my  great-grandmother  was  13,  a fire 
in  their  barn  forced  her  family  to  flee  an  economy 
badly  hurt  by  the  automation  of  the  textile  industry 
which  needed  fewer  and  fewer  weavers  to  tend  the 
looms.  The  entire  family  of  nine  emigrated,  booking 
passage  out  of  Cherbourg,  France.  The  trip  in 
steerage  led  them  to  New  York  and  then  to  Patter- 
son, New  Jersey,  where  the  family  found  work  in  that 
city’s  silk  mills. 

My  grandmother  was  born  in  1902  in  a culture 
centered  around  a large  extended  family  which 
included  nearly  40  cousins  in  her  generation.  Large 
family  gatherings,  membership  in  sangvereins  { Ger- 


man singing  clubs)  and  turnvereins  (gymnastic  clubs), 
the  Steuben  Society  and  church  guilds,  and  work 
alternatively  in  the  silk  mills  and  a family  run  dairy 
was  the  stuff  of  her  childhood.  In  1922  she  married 
my  grandfather,  a pattern-maker  in  the  city’s  machin 
cry  industry  who,  like  her,  was  raised  in  a German 
speaking  household.  They  raised  a family  of  four 
children,  built  up  a business,  and  managed  to  survive 
the  Depression  and  World  War  II. 

As  the  family’s  first  grandchild,  I was  treated  to  a 


“historian’s  feast”  at  my  grandpar- 
ent’s table.  Language,  lore,  intricate 
family  relationships,  traumas,  disap- 
pointments, and  triumphs  all  helped 
to  place  me  among  a line  of  people 
whom  1 never  met,  but  whose  lives 
mean  a great  deal  to  me.  These 
connections  are  now  mine  to  pass 
along  down  the  line  with  my  own 
memories  of  a vert'  lovely  lady.  ■ 

Church  and  ethnic  cultural  associations 
played  an  important  role  and  reinforced 
social  ties. 
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Thomas  Birch,  Conestoga  Wagon  m the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike , 1816,  oil,  courtesy  She! 
burne  Museum,  Shelburne,  Vt.,  photograph 
by  Ken  Burris 

Benjamin  West,  Paddington  Passage,  c.  1800, 
oil  on  panel,  courtesy  Founders  Society 
Detroit  Institute  of  Art 
Joshua  Shaw,  Landscape  with  Cattle,  1816, 
oil,  courtesy  Butler  Institute  of  Art,  Youngs- 
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Countryside,  1823,  oil  on  canvas,  courtesy 
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on  canvas,  courtesy  National  Gallery  of  Art 
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Tasting  their  Crubro  company’s  jams  and  jellies  in  1948  were 
the  third-generation  Cruikshank  — left  to  rights  Allen,  Richard, 
and  Vinton. 


PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 


PREPARED  AND  GUARANTEED  BY  CRUIKSHANK  BROS.  CO., PITTSBURGH,, 

An  advertising  envelope  picturing  the  Crubro  product  line,  c.  1908. 


HISTORIC 
PRESERV ATION 

CRUBRO  jellies  and  condiments  were  once  a 
staple  in  Western  Pennsylvania  kitchens.  Named 
for  the  Cruikshank  brothers  — Zachariah,  Frank,  and 
George  — the  company  began  simply  as  a grocery'  in 
Allegheny,  now  Pittsburgh’s  North  Side.  Their  stone 
mason  father,  Alexander  (the  Scotsman  spelled  his 
name  “Crookshank”  back  then),  started  the  company 
in  1844,  and  the  sons  took  over  in  the  1870s. 

Industries  of  Pittsburgh,  an  1879  directory,  tells 
that  their  specialties  were  teas  and  “choice  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  kept  in  season.”  This  was  an 
important  selling  point  in  the  days  before  refrigera- 
tion. To  avoid  waste,  Frank  began  cooking  the 
unsold  fruits  into  jellies,  jams,  and  preserves.  Fie  did 
this  daily  in  his  mother’s  kitchen,  saving  the  products 
to  sell  in  the  winter  from  the  small  store  below  their 
apartment. 

Between  1880  and  the  turn  of  the  century,  Frank 
and  his  brothers’  firm  moved  numerous  times  and 
sprouted  various  offshoot  businesses.  In  1915, 
Cruikshank  Brothers  made  its  big  move  to  a 
1 16,000-square  foot  warehouse  at  Preble  & Island 
avenues  on  the  North  Side. 


A branch  office  and  warehouse  was  built  in  New 
York  to  serve  New  England.  By  1925  the  company 
was  serving  the  entire  nation  with  100  salesmen  and, 
depending  on  the  season,  300  to  500  workers.  The 
company  chose  1929  to  celebrate  its  golden  anniver- 
sary and  Frank  was  still  president.  His  three  sons  also 
entered  the  business  — Allen,  Frank  Jr.,  and  Vinton, 
who  later  became  president.  But  a 1948  Pittsburgh 
Press  article  hinted  at  the  changing  times,  explaining 
that  as  the  packing  and  preserving  industry'  became 
more  specialized,  Cruikshank  pared  its  diverse  line  to 
seven  jams,  nine  jellies,  and  peach  butter. 

The  business  evolved  again  in  1952,  becoming  V. 
W.  Cruikshank  & Son.  The  new  company  moved  to 
Beaver  Avenue,  where  the  business  had  begun  a 
century  earlier  only  a few  blocks  from  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.  After  beginnings  similar  to  Heinz,  the 
Cruikshank  company  was  gone  by  1956. 


Text  by  Brian  Butko.  Advertising  envelope  courtesy 
Lake  County  Museum , Curt  Teich  Postcard  Archives , 
Wauconda,  III.  Photograph  courtesy  Pittsburgh  Press. 
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THE  KILLING  OF 
SEELY  HOUK: 


IMMIGRANTS, 

CONSERVATIONISTS,  AND  THE 
BLACK  HAND  IN  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


by  Louis  S.  Warren 

PART  ONE 

o 

ON  April  26,  1906,  a Pennsylvania  Railroad  engineer  on  a 

passing  train  spotted  a body  in  the  Mahoning  River  in 

Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  dropped  a note  to  that 

effect  as  he  passed  through  the  next  station,  at  Hillsville; 

the  telegraph  operator  retrieved  the  note,  and  sent  a line 

crew  to  investigate.  The  body  of  L.  Seely  Houk,  the  deputy 

game  protector  of  Lawrence  County  who  had  been  missing 

for  over  a month,  was  pulled  from  the  Mahoning  with  at 

least  two  shotgun  blasts  in  his  head  and  torso.  Whoever 

had  killed  Houk  had  not  wanted  his  body  to  be  found: 

weighed  down  with  large  stones,  the  body  became  visible 

Louis  Warren  is  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  history  at  Yale  University.  He  wishes 
to  thank  staff  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  the  people  of  Hillsville,  Pa.,  who 
provided  invaluable  assistance  in  his  research. 


Seely  Houk,  deputy  state  game  commissioner  of  Lawrence 
County.  His  murder  in  1906  focused  attention  from  outside 
the  county  on  the  Italian  immigrant  community  in  the  New 
Castle  area. 

only  when  the  water  level  fell  after  the  spring  run-off 
had  subsided.1 

The  discovery  of  Houk’s  body  began  one  of  the 
most  bizarre  and  celebrated  series  of  events  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania  wildlife  conservation.  Suspi 
cion  of  murder  immediately  fell  on  the  residents  of 
Hillsville,  most  of  whom  were  Italian  immigrant 
quarry  workers.  Pinkerton  detectives  hired  by  the 
game  commission  soon  infiltrated  what  they  called 
the  Hillsville  “Black  Hand,”  a secret  society  com 
prised  of  Italians  who  often  indulged  in  criminal 
activity,  especially  extortion.  One  Pinkerton  Agency 
spy  lived  in  Hillsville  for  a year-and-a  half  to  become 
a high-ranking  Black  Hand  member,  a position  from 
which  he  secretly  sent  important  tips  to  legal  authori- 
ties. After  Italian  poachers  murdered  another  local 
man  who  was  enforcing  the  game  laws,  and  dozens  of 
Hillsville  men  were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  under- 
world activity,  and  the  state  police  temporarily 
occupied  the  town,  a former  president  of  the  Hills- 
ville Black  Hand  went  to  the  gallows  for  the  murder 
of  Seely  Houk. 

In  the  years  since,  these  events  have  become  part 
of  game  commission  lore,  testament  to  the  tenacity  of 
early  conservationist  stalwarts  who  would  even  face 
down  gangsters  to  save  wildlife  and  enforce  the  game 
laws.2  But  what  brought  this  bloody  turn  of  events  to 
pass?  Why  would  a Black  Hand  organization,  usually 
associated  with  bootlegging  and  extortion  in  the 


Little  Italies  of  America’s  cities,  clash  with  game 
wardens  in  rural  Pennsylvania?  Hillsville  was  not  the 
only  place  where  Italian  immigrants  and  Pennsylvania 
game  wardens  met  in  violent  confrontations.  The 
game  commission  reported  other  such  murders, 
several  in  1906  alone,  and  the  commission  secretary' 
received  three  Black  Hand  death  threats  in  the  early 
1900s.’  But  the  Hillsville  killings  were  the  only  ones 
solved,  and  apparently  the  only  ones  from  which  any 
evidence  survives. 

An  examination  of  that  evidence  indicates  that 
early  game  laws  were  hotly  resented  in  Hillsville,  as 
they  were  in  other  Italian  immigrant  communities.  As 
attempts  to  re-structure  human  relationships  with  the 
natural  environment,  early  conservation  laws  often 
created  immense  difficulties  for  people,  including 
many  Italian  immigrants,  who  relied  on  wildlife  for 
food.  Because  of  the  hardships  imposed  by  the  game- 
laws,  some  people  resorted  to  violence  against 
authorities.  Beyond  that,  the  presence  of  game  law 
officers  in  immigrant  communities  represented  an 
unprecedented  intrusion  of  state  power  into  local  life, 
an  event  which  created  volatile  new  tensions  within 
immigrant  settlements. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  LAW  AND 
THE  DEPUTY  GAME  PROTECTOR  OE 
LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Seely  Houk  died  on  the  edge  of  Hillsville,  a small 
limestone  quarrying  settlement  about  10  miles  west 
of  New  Castle.  He  was  patrolling  the  area  to  arrest 
immigrant  poachers,  as  part  of  the  state’s  growing 
game  protection  apparatus.  Like  many  other  states, 
Pennsylvania  began  imposing  new  laws  to  protect 
wildlife  during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  By  1900, 
Pennsylvania’s  game  laws  had  imposed  bag  limits, 
established  seasons  on  hunting,  and  outlawed  the 
hunting  of  many  species,  especially  song  birds.4 

But  although  the  new  state  laws  superseded  any 
contravening  regulations  (most  previous  wildlife  laws 
had  been  county  statutes),  there  were  no  state  officers 
to  enforce  the  new  strictures  until  the  century  was 
almost  over,  in  1895.  Even  then,  there  were  only  10 
state  “Game  Protectors.”  Not  until  1903  did  state- 
enforcement  powers  broaden  substantially,  with  the 
legislature’s  creation  of  a new  class  of  “Deputy  Game 
Protectors.”  The  game  commission  could  appoint  up 
to  one  deputy  game  protector  per  county,  each 
bonded  and  possessing  the  powers  of  a regular  game 
protector.  The  chief  difference  between  the  deputies 
and  game  protectors  lay  in  their  pay:  rather  than  a 
salary,  deputies  received  half  the  lines  assessed  any 
violators  they  caught,  and  up  to  $10  per  conviction.5 

Houk  was  the  deputy  game  protector  of  Lawrence 
County.  His  appointment  in  1903  brought  state 
authority  into  the  hunting  fields  around  Hillsville  for 
the  first  time,  a development  which  local  hunters 
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soon  resented.  After  Houk’s  murder,  on  the  theory 
that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a revenge  killing, 
detectives  interviewed  his  associates  and  local  alder 
men,  who  served  as  judges  in  poaching  cases,  to  see 
who  might  have  wanted  to  kill  Houk.  They  found 
many  potential  suspects,  all  of  them  Italian.  Italian 
immigrant  hunters  had  been  the  focus  of  Seely 
Houk’s  anti-poaching  patrols,  and  his  characteristic 
aggression  in  performing  his  duties  often  made  his 
arrests  confrontational.6  Alderman  Charles  Haus 
adjudicated  many  of  the  poaching  cases  Houk 
brought  to  court.  As  the  alderman  told  the  Pinker- 
tons, “Houk  was  a man  who  was  absolutely  without 
fear  and,  although  it  was  generally  understood  that 
his  life  had  been  threatened  by  many  Italians,  it  had 
never  interfered  with  his  work  as  an  officer.”  Indeed, 
Houk  preferred  brinkmanship  to  compromise.  “Houk 
was  a man  who  was  likely  to  give  anyone  who 
threatened  him  ever)'  opportunity  to  carry  out  their 
threat,  provided  they  were  quicker  in  drawing  their 
gun  than  he  was.”  This  would  not  have  been  easy, 
Haus  remarked.  “Houk  was  noted  for  his  ability  to 
draw  his  gun  quickly  and  there  were  numerous 


instances  in  which  Houk  brought  guns”  confiscated 
from  Italian  poachers  to  the  alderman’s  office. 

Houk’s  run-ins  with  Italian  poachers  were  not 
isolated  incidents.  They  were  part  of  a much  larger 
hostility  between  conservationists  and  Italian  immi 
grants  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United  States  in 
general.  Early  wildlife  conservation  in  Pennsylvania 
and  throughout  America  — w as  characterized  by 
strong  nativism.  Conservationist  polemic  decried  the 
“wasteful”  and  “greedy”  hunting  practices  of  certain 
ethnic  and  social  groups,  among  them  American 
Indians,  blacks,  and  immigrants  — especially  Italians. * 
Italians  were  often  excoriated  because  of  their 
predilection  for  hunting  song  and  “insectivorous” 
birds.9  William  T.  Hornaday,  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  and  one  ol  the  most 
famous  conservationists  of  the  era,  captured  conserva- 
tionists’ fears  of  Italians  in  his  widely  read  tract,  Onr 
Vanishing  Wildlife. 

Let  every  state  and  province  in  America  look  out  sharplv 
for  the  bird-killing  foreigner;  for  sooner  or  later,  he  w ill 
surely  attack  your  wild  life.  The  Italians  are  spreading. 


1 his  drawing  trom  a popular  book  suggests  not  only  the  rising  conservationist  sentiment  of 
the  early  20th  century,  but  also  the  prejudice  faced  by  immigrants  who  brought  wdth  them  the 
tradition  of  hunting  to  feed  their  families. 
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spreading,  spreading.  If  you  are  without  them  to-day, 

to-morrow  they  will  be  around  you.10 

These  conservationist  prejudices  were  part  of  the 
pervasive  ethnic  antagonism  between  English- 
speaking,  white  Americans  and  Italian  immigrants  in 
the  early  1900s.  The  waning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  witnessed  a surge  in  Italian  immigration, 
especially  to  states  in  the  Northeast.  Soon  after  1880, 
large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  central,  southern, 
and  eastern  Europe  began  to  arrive  on  American 
shores.  In  the  decade  between  1900  and  1910,  over 
2.1  million  Italians  arrived  in  America,  and  many 
went  to  Pennsylvania.11 

Italian  immigrants  in  Pennsylvania  worked  as  coal 
miners,  factory  workers,  and  laborers.12  Their  arrival 
precipitated  widespread  ethnic  tensions,  and  a 
pervasive  sense  that  American  society  was  undergo- 
ing a profound  transformation.13  The  social  upheaval 
which  the  new  immigration  engendered  was  pro- 
nounced in  Lawrence  County,  where  Italians  arrived 
in  large  numbers  to  take  up  jobs  in  the  steel  and  tin 
factories  of  New  Castle.  In  1890,  the  town’s  popula- 
tion stood  at  1 1,000,  with  only  a few  Italian  families. 
But  from  1890  to  1900,  the  population  increased 
over  150  percent,  to  almost  29,000,  with  Poles, 
Slovaks,  and  Italians  comprising  most  of  the  increase. 
Most  of  the  Italians  came  from  southern  Italy,  and 
they  took  up  jobs  on  the  railroads  and  in  the  steel 
mills  and  tin  mills.  West  of  New  Castle,  in  Hillsville, 
they  arrived  to  work  the  quarries,  and  by  1906  one 
observer  estimated  that  the  town’s  population  of 
1,500  included  900  Italians.14 

Wage  labor  may  have  been  the  basis  of  survival  for 
most  immigrants,  but  in  Hillsville  and  elsewhere 
subsistence  hunting  was  a supplement  to  wages  and 
an  important  part  of  Italian  immigrant  life.  Song 
birds  were  a part  of  Italian  culinary  traditions.  They 
were  widely  hunted  in  Italy,  and  sold  for  food  in 
public  markets.15  In  Hillsville,  hunting  was  a common 
way  for  Italian  quarry  workers  to  obtain  cheap  meat. 
Particularly  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  days 
lengthened  and  ground  hogs  were  out,  hunters 
would  take  to  the  woods  after  finishing  work  at  the 
quarries.  Often  trespassing  on  surrounding  farms, 
they  sought  out  small  game,  including  song  birds,  to 
provide  meat  for  the  table.16 

This  subsistence  hunting  clashed  with  many 
aspects  of  the  conservationist  program.  Indeed,  in 
outlawing  Sunday  hunting,  the  killing  of  all  but  a few 
species  of  designated  “game  birds,”  and  all  methods 
of  hunting  other  than  with  a gun,  the  conservationist 
program  was  designed  in  part  to  eliminate  game  meat 
as  a year  round  resource.  Obviously,  immigrants  were 
not  the  only  subsistence  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  vast  and  rugged  moun- 
tains of  northern  Pennsylvania  have  been  home  to 
generations  of  subsistence  hunters.  But  Italians  lived 


An  early  crusader  against  “foreign  poachers,”  Joseph  Kalbfus 
was  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  from 
1898  to  1919. 


in  segregated  communities;  they  spoke  a different 
language,  dressed  differently,  were  easily  identified, 
and  widely  mistrusted.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
new  game  commission  to  zero  in  on  Italian  hunters. 
As  early  as  1902,  the  commission  reported  that  “the 
unnaturalized  foreigner”  was  responsible  for  the  great 
majority  of  game  law  violations,  and  that  Italians  were 
especially  troublesome.  The  1908  report  of  the  game 
commission  complained  that  “by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  violation  of  our  game  laws 
reported  to  us  during  the  past  season,  killing  of  game 
out  of  season,  hunting  on  Sunday,  killing  song  and 
insectivorous  birds,  is  of  wrongs  done  by  the  unnatu- 
ralized foreign  born  resident  of  this  State,  mostly 
Italians.”17 

Italian  offenses  against  the  game  laws  grew  with 
the  number  of  Italian  immigrants  in  the  state.  And  as 
their  numbers  increased  in  New  Castle  and  the 
Hillsville  settlement,  their  growing  presence  in  the 
hunting  fields  began  to  seem  not  only  a threat  to 
wildlife  but  to  the  established  order  of  rural  society. 
The  settlement  was  isolated  in  the  rolling  country 
west  of  New  Castle,  near  the  Ohio  state  line,  where 
sugar  maple  and  beech  trees  grew  thick  on  the  hills 
sloping  down  to  the  Mahoning  River.18  The  quarries 
which  drew  the  Italian  immigrants  belonged  to  local 
families,  the  Johnsons  and  the  Duffs,  who  like  most 
other  landowners  in  the  area,  were  English-speaking 
farmers.  Such  people  were  perplexed  and  often 
frightened  by  the  growing  numbers  of  armed  immi- 
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grants  who  walked  their  fields,  trespassing  while  also 
violating  game  laws.  Charges  of  stock  theft,  vandal 
ism,  and  intimidation  were  soon  leveled  against  the 
Italian  hunters,  many  of  whom  landowners  consid- 
ered criminals. 

The  editor  of  the  New  Castle  Daily  News  com- 
mented on  the  social  tension  in  the  farm  fields 
around  Hillsville  in  a column  published  in  1907.  The 
piece  lauded  the  arrests  of  a group  of  purported  Black 
Hand  men  in  Hillsville,  alleging  that  farmers  in  the 
area  had  been  so  terrorized  by  roving  bands  of  armed 
Italians  that  “No  person  in  the  Hillsv  ille  district, 
either  Italian  or  American,  will  give  the  slightest 
assistance  to  any  officer  desiring  the  prosecution  of 
Italian  offenders.”  The  piece  detailed  incidents  of 
intimidation  in  the  Hillsville  vicinity:  a farmer  who  let 


It  is  possible  that  the  editorial  is  an  example  of  the 
yellow  journalism  so  popular  in  the  period,  but  other 
evidence  substantiates  the  depth  of  fear  and  hostility 
which  prevailed  in  the  1 lillsvillc  region  at  the  time  of 
Honk’s  death.  Italian  Americans  in  Hillsville  today, 
descendants  of  Italian  immigrants  who  lived  in 
Hillsville  in  1906,  recall  that  some  local  immigrants 
committed  stock  theft  and  rustling  in  the  area  - 
“lots  of  that”  — until  sometime  after  World  War  I.20 

The  simmering  hostility  between  immigrant 
poachers  and  local  landowners  boiled  over  in  Hills 
ville  only  a few  months  after  Houk’s  murder.  Three 
Italian  men,  after  drinking  a good  amount  of  beer 
one  morning,  decided  to  go  hunting.  Taking  along 
two  shotguns,  they  walked  onto  the  lands  of  farmer 
and  quarry  owner  William  “Squire”  Duff.  Duff,  SO 


Most  Italian  immigrants  worked  in  limestone  quarries  between  Youngstown  and  New  Castle.  The  Mafia 
thrived  by  intimidating  and  robbing  poor  fellow  countrymen,  but  eventually  the  violence  disrupted 
mining  operations.  Quarry  owners  then  hired  detectives  and  forced  prosecution  of  Black  Hand  leaders. 


an  officer  use  his  telephone  to  effect  the  arrest  of  an 
Italian  found  one  of  his  cows  shot  dead  the  following 
morning,  with  a note  in  poorly  written  English 
saying,  “This  is  for  assisting  the  police;”  the  arrest  of 
an  Italian  for  trespassing  brought  dozens  of  Italians 
into  the  area,  asking  local  residents  if  they  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  the  farmer  who  called  the  authorities. 
Terrified,  local  farmers  kept  their  lanterns  out  at  night 
and  posted  armed  sentries.19 


years  old,  found  them  and  ordered  them  to  leave. 
Shortly  afterwards  and  still  on  his  property,  they 
killed  two  small  birds.  Duff  returned  to  order  them 
away  again.  One  of  the  hunters,  Dominic  Sainato, 
discharged  his  weapon  in  the  old  man’s  face.21 

The  killing  of  Duff  was  considered  immoral  and 
unacceptable  in  the  Italian  community.  Unlike  the 
Houk  murder,  which  was  veiled  in  secrecy,  Hillsville 
residents  talked  openly  of  it  among  themselves, 
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Dominic  Sainato,  convicted  of  killing  Squire  Duff  in  a conflict  over  hunting  rights  that, 
events  would  show,  had  much  wider  implications. 


enabling  the  Pinkerton’s  undercover  man  to  advise 
the  authorities  of  the  assailant’s  identity  soon  after  the 
event.22  Still,  the  incident  highlighted  the  tensions 
between  English-speaking  landowners  and  Italian 
immigrant  hunters  in  the  area,  and  the  editor  of  the 
New  Castle  Daily  News  included  the  Duff  murder  in 
his  account  of  hostilities  between  Italians  and  local 
farmers.22 

Honk  was  already  dead  by  the  time  Duff  was 
killed,  but  even  before  the  Houk  killing  landowners 
in  the  area  had  sought  to  restrict  immigrant  access  to 
their  lands.  Indeed,  Seely  Houk  had  been  a principal 
ally  in  the  effort.  So  close  was  Houle’s  connection 
with  local  farmers,  and  so  zealous  his  pursuit  of 
Italian  trespassers  and  poachers,  that  even  local 
officials  began  to  wonder  if  he  was  over-stepping  the 
mark.  In  Mount  Jackson  Township,  several  miles 
from  Hillsville,  Alderman  O.L.  Miller  complained  to 
the  game  commission  sometime  in  1905  or  early 
1906  that  Houk  was  exceeding  his  authority.  As 
Miller  explained  the  matter  to  investigators  after 
Honk’s  death,  the  deputy  game  protector  had 
informed  farmers  in  the  area  that  they  should  bring 
persons  found  trespassing  or  hunting  on  their  lands 
to  New  Castle  “'and  he  would  do  the  rest.”  Miller 
told  the  Pinkertons  that  he  had  doubted  Houk’s 
authority  “to  deputize  anyone  in  this  manner,”  and 
that  he  had  sent  a letter  to  the  game  commission 
about  it.  Shortly  thereafter,  Miller  began  to  notice 
Houle’s  vindictiveness  toward  “foreigners,”  presum- 


ably Italians,  who  were  being  arrested  and  fined  — 
with  the  collusion  of  the  game  warden  — even  when 
they  were  obviously  innocent.24 

Although  the  landowner-immigrant  confrontation 
in  the  New  Castle  area  was  a product  of  local  politics 
and  demography,  it  was  also  part  of  a wider  pattern  of 
rural  conflict  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  game  laws 
were  to  take  a central  place.  To  many  farmers, 
hunters  were  armed  trespassers,  at  best  a nuisance  and 
at  worst  life  threatening.  In  1901,  the  state  began 
requiring  hunters  from  other  states  to  buy  licenses 
before  hunting  in  Pennsylvania,  an  action  motivated 
by  the  complaints  of  farmers  “whose  land  both,  in  and 
out  of  season  was  run  over  by  irresponsible  hunters 
from  adjoining  states,  who  tore  down  fences,  shot 
poultry,  crippled  stock,  started  fires  and  committed 
other  depredations,  then  quietly  disappeared  into 
their  own  territory  safe  from  pursuit.”25 

lust  as  the  1901  law  was  designed  to  limit  the 
access  of  out-of-state  hunters,  authorities  took  steps 
to  curb  the  growing  number  of  Italian  hunters  in  the 
countryside  shortly  after  1900.  In  190,5,  the  same 
year  Seely  Houk  became  deputy  game  protector  of 
Lawrence  County,  the  commission  secured  passage  of 
a new  game  law,  one  which  had  ominous  conse- 
quences for  hunters  in  Hillsville  and  other  immigrant 
communities.  The  new  law  required  all  non-residents 
to  purchase  a $10  license  before  hunting  (state 
residents  would  not  need  hunting  licenses  until 
1912).  But  the  law  contained  a peculiar  twist:  it 
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Some  Black  Hand  (“Mano  nera”) 
warnings  were  more  formal.  This 
folded  paper  hand,  considered  a 
death  threat,  was  addressed  to  Jo- 
seph Berrier  (“Guissepp  Beriere”), 
w ho  was  a Pennsylvania  Game  Com 
mission  game  warden  under  Joseph 
Kalbfus(“Dettore  halfes”), commis- 
sion director. 


J21 


WANTED  FOR  MURDER 

JOE  CALAUTE 

ITALIAN 

ag-e  22  but  does  not  look  to  be  over,  18;  5 feet  3 or  4 inches  , in 
height  and  will  weigh  about  135  pounds;  thick  black  hair  in- 
clined to  be  curly;  smooth  face;  dark  complexion ; large  eyes; 
square  jawed  and  has  a bull  dog  face;  does  not  talk  very  good 
English;  when  he  left  here  he  wore  a soft  white  hat  and  a 
black  suit  and  had  on  tan  shoes.  Was  all  so  carrying  a shot  gun 
but  may  have  thrown  it  away.  Worked  in  limestone  quarries 
here.  Has  only  been  in  this  country  1 year  and  2 months. 

This  Italian  shot  and  killed  “Squire”  Duff,  a man  80 
years  of  age  because  Mr.  Duff  ordered  him  to  stop  shooting 
birds  on  his  farm. 

$1000  REWARD 

The  County  Commissioners  of  Lawrence  County  will  pay 
$500  and  Mr.  Clyde  Duff  will  pay  $500  for  ths  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  murderer.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  convic- 
tion as  we  have  evidence  toxonvict  the  above  described  party. 
If  found  arrest  and  wife  me. 

J.  LEE  McFATE, 

County  Detective  for  Lawrence  County. 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  August  14th,  1906. 


A broadsheet  posted  in  the  New  Castle  area,  1906,  requesting  information 
about  a suspect  in  the  Squire  Duff  murder. 

defined  non  naturalized  immigrants  — and  therefore 
most  of  the  people  in  Hillsville  — as  non-residents. 
The  simple  act  of  carrying  a gun  “in  the  fields  or  in 
the  forests  or  on  the  waters  of  this  Commonwealth” 
was  enough  to  convict  a non-citizen  and  fine  him 
$25.  If  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  the  violator  was  to 
spend  one  day  in  jail  for  each  dollar  of  the  fine 
assessed.26 

On  top  of  the  fines  for  violating  the  1903  law, 
there  were  additional  fines  for  violating  others.  Thus, 
if  a non-citizen  hunter  were  caught  with  no  license 
and  three  song  birds,  the  violator  paid  $25  for  not 
having  a license,  and  $10  for  each  “non-game”  bird. 

If  caught  hunting  on  a Sunday,  there  was  another 


$25  fine  added  to  the  others.  Complaining  about 
Italian  poachers  in  1905,  the  secretary  of  the  game 
commission  estimated  that  “an  arrest  of  one  of  these 
people  for  violating  the  game  laws  seldom  results  in 
a penalty  ofless  than  $60  or  $70  with  costs,  some- 
times very  much  more  than  this  amount.”27 

It  was  the  1903  Non-Resident  Ticense  Taw 
which  became  Houk’s  chief  tool  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Italian  hunters  of  Hillsville.  In  the  bare- 
bones  livelihood  of  the  limestone  quarries,  where  a 
day’s  wages  amounted  to  $1 .65,  even  buying  a $10 
hunting  license  was  beyond  the  means  of  most 
people,  and  fines  for  poaching  would  have  been  a 
tremendous  hardship.28  The  impositions  of  the  law 
represented  a threat  to  immigrant  welfare  which, 
combined  with  Houk’s  eagerness  to  draw  his  gun, 
earned  him  the  hatred  of  local  poachers.  Five  or  six 
weeks  before  he  disappeared,  Alderman  Haus 
recalled  for  detectives,  Houk  had  brought  an  Italian 
poacher  to  trial.  He  was  fined  $25  and  costs.  The 
man  produced  the  money,  and  Houk  left  the  room 
to  find  change. 

As  the  Alderman  recounted,  while  Houk  was  out 
of  the  office  the  Italian  man  warned  “that  he  would 

kill  that  s — of  a b before  long.”  Such  sentiment 

about  Houk  was  not  unusual:  in  fact,  Haus  could 
not  immediately  recall  who  the  Italian  in  question 
might  have  been,  “and  a search  of  his  docket  would 
hardly  bring  the  particular  case  to  light,  for  the 
reason  that  Houk  brought  a great  many  similar  cases 
to  him  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  they  had  in 
getting  the  right  names  of  the  Italians,  the  name  of 
John  Doe  was  used  in  every  case....”29 

The  hatred  of  Houk  was  mirrored  by  local 
resentment  of  game  wardens  elsewhere  in  the  state, 
and  as  the  game  commission  expanded  its  presence 
in  the  countryside,  anti-game  law  violence  increased. 
In  1904,  the  year  after  deputy  game  protectors  and 
the  Non-Resident  Ticense  Law  came  into  being,  five 
wardens  were  shot  at  and  three  were  hit.  In  1905, 
no  wardens  were  shot  but,  while  making  an  arrest. 
Game  Protector  Frank  Rowe  of  Wilkes-Barre  “was 
compelled  to  defend  himself,  which  he  did  with  his 
fists.”  The  suspect  died  that  day.30 

The  next  year,  1906,  saw  the  apogee  of  violent 
confrontation  over  the  game  laws:  1 3 game  wardens 
were  shot  at,  three  were  injured,  and  three,  includ- 
ing Houk,  were  killed.  Hillsville  farmer  “Squire” 
Duff  was  also  killed  that  year.31 

Houk’s  customary  aggression  and  his  zealous 
enforcement  of  the  Non-Resident  License  Law 
would  probably  have  told  against  him  even  if  he  had 
lived.  In  fact,  some  local  parties  had  begun  to  take 
action  against  him  through  the  courts  at  the  time  of 
his  disappearance.  In  late  1905,  Houk  was  arrested 
and  tried  in  New  Castle  for  assaulting  an  Italian  in 
his  custody,  Serefano  Diandrea.  The  case  sprung 
from  Diandrea’s  allegations,  made  through  an 
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interpreter,  that  Houk  had  treated  him  “roughly,” 
and  had  kept  him  handcuffed  while  in  the  back  of  a 
buggy,  from  where  the  young  man  fell  onto  the  road. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  against  Houk  must  have  been 
non  Italian  residents,  for  all  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
trial  were.  Houk  was  convicted,  then  released  on 
bond.  One  month  later,  the  judge  denied  Honk’s 
petition  for  a new  trial.  Sentencing  was  set  for  late 
March  of  1906.  When  Houk  did  not  appear  at  the 
appointed  date,  many  speculated  that  the  game 
warden  had  fled  the  county  to  avoid  the  penalty  .'* 2 * 4 * 6 

The  truth  was  he  had  been  dead  for  three  weeks. 
His  long  coat  had  been  pulled  over  his  head,  and  he 
lay  face  down  in  the  Mahoning  River  ■ 

End  Part  I 

Find  the  conclusion  to  “The  Killing  of  Seely 
Houk”  in  the  Winter  issue  of  Pittsburgh  History. 


■Pinkerton  Reports  2/5/08,  3/5/08,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Pinkerton  detectives 
investigating  the  murder  sent  daily  reports  to  their  superiors  in 
Philadelphia.  The  hand  written  reports  were  transcribed  on  a 
ty  pewriter  at  the  central  office,  and  carbon  copies  were  sent  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  These  copies  are  still  on 
file  in  the  game  commission  library  in  Harrisburg,  and  photo- 
copies of  those  can  be  found  at  the  Historical  Society'  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  in  Pittsburgh.  Hereafter  these  reports 
will  be  denoted  “PR,”  followed  by  the  date  of  the  relevant 
report. 

2 For  examples  of  this  treatment,  see  William  F.  Schulz,  Jr., 
Conservation  Law  and  Administration:  A Case  Study  of  Law 
and  Resource  Use  in  Pennsylvania  (New  York,  1953),  45-48; 
Pennsylvania  Game  News  (Nov.  1950),  38;  loseph  Kalbfus, 
Dr.  Kalbfus'  Book:  A Sportsman 's  Experiences  and  Impressions 
in  East  and  West  (Altoona,  Pa.,  1926),  289-90. 

2 For  death  threats,  see  Kalbfus,  289.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
Hillsville  Black  Hand  was  responsible  for  all  of  these.  Two 
were  addressed  to  Game  Protector  Joseph  Berrier,  who  was 
not  active  in  Lawrence  County. 

4 James  Tober,  Who  Owns  the  Wildlife?  The  Political  Economy 
of  Conservation  in  Nineteenth-Century  America  (Westport, 
Conn.,  1984).  See  also  Arthur  McEvoy,  The  Fisherman's 
Problem:  Ecology  and  Law  in  the  California  Fisheries  1850- 
1980  (Cambridge,  1986),  93-1  19;  and  Michael  J.  Bean,  The 
Evolution  of  National  Wildlife  Law  (New  York,  1983),  12-17. 
For  specific  legislative  actions  in  Pennsylvania,  see  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  Digest  of  Game  and  Fish  Laws  1903 
(Harrisburg,  1903),  especially  12-13,  17-22. 

Until  1895,  local  officials  were  the  only  game  law  enforce- 
ment agents.  Digest  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Laws  1903,  10.  For 
creation  of  the  deputy  game  protectors,  see  same,  32.  The 
deputies  were  to  be  paid  “the  same  compensation  that  consta- 
bles now  receive  for  similar  service.”  This  was  one-halfthe  fines 
assessed  and  up  to  $10  per  conviction.  Ibid.,  10,  26. 

6 PR  2/4/08;  see  enclosed  report  of  JJG  interview  with 
Alderman  Haus  on  2/4;  also  see  JHG  conversation  with  O.L. 


Miller  on  2/20. 

7 PR  2/4/08. 

x William  4'.  Hornaday,  Our  Vanishing  Wildlife  (Shew  York, 
19 1 3).  The  book  included  chapters  on  the  threat  to  song  birds 
posed  by  Italian  immigrants  (94- 1 04 ),  and  by  blacks  and  poor 
whites  in  the  South.  Hornaday  developed  and  published  the 
“Sportsman’s  Platform,”  otherwise  known  as  the  “Code  of 
Flthics  of  the  Camp-Fire  Club  of  America,”  which  read  in  part: 
“An  Indian  has  no  more  right  to  kill  wild  game,  or  to  subsist 
upon  it  all  the  year  round,  than  any  white  man  in  the  same 
locality. ”(384).  This  “Sportsman’s  Code”  was  adopted  by 
numerous  recreational  hunting  organizations  across  America. 

9 In  New'  York,  Italian  poachers  were  active  in  the  environs  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Park  (now  the  Bronx  Zoo)  soon 
after  1900,  when  employees  bent  on  stopping  illegal  hunting 
of  songbirds  engaged  them  in  armed  combat.  Remarkably,  no 
one  was  killed.  Ibid.,  10102. 

10  Hornaday,  102. 

11  Edward  K.  Muller,  et.  al.,eds.,A  Concise  Historical  Atlas 
of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1989),  89;  Francis  A. J.  Ianni, 
“Mafia  and  the  Web  of  Kinship,”  in  Luciano  J.  Iori//o,ed.,H« 
Inquiry  into  Organized  Crime:  Proceedings  of  the  third  Anna 
al  Conference  of  the  American  Italian  Historical  Association 
(Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  Oct.  24,  1970),  11. 

12  Muller,  89. 

13  John  Bodnar,  “The  Italians  and  Slavs  of  New  Castle: 
Patterns  in  the  New'  Immigration,”  Western  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Magazine  55  (July  1972),  269. 

14  Ibid.,  271  -2.  For  an  assessment  of  Hillsville ’s  ethnic  demog- 
raphy in  1906,  see  PR  4/6/07,  report  of  Agent  #37,  “The 
Black  Hand  Society'  in  Lawrence  County',  Pennsylvania,  1 906,” 
Unpublished  Collection,  Vol.  1,  New  Castle  Public  Library', 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

15  See  the  list  of  song  birds  available  in  various  markets  in  Italy 
in  Hornaday,  94  101. 

16  See  the  Pinkerton  Reports  for  the  following  dates  on  the 
practice  of  hunting  small  game  in  the  Hillsville  area:  6/15/06; 
6/23/06;  8/9/06;  8/10/06;  10/27/06;  10/30/06;  11/ 
07/06.  See  also  the  statement  of  Silas  Martin  to  agent  J.H.G., 
PR  2/12/08. 

1 Annual  Report  of  the  Game  Commission  1908,23.  For  1902 
complaint,  see  Report  of  the  Game  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  1902  (Harrisburg,  1903),  4-5.  Such  complaints 
became  a constant  refrain  in  game  commission  reports  until 
1910.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1 905, 6,  10;  Annual  Report  of  the  Game  Commissioners 
1907 , 3-4;  ARBGC  1908 , 24-25;  ARBGC  1910,  19. 

18  Muller,  et.  ah,  eds.,  52. 

19  New  Castle  News,  7/15/07,  4. 

20  Interview  with  Joe  Rich,  Parish  Center,  St.  Lawrence 
Church,  Hillsville,  Pa.,  4/24/91;  Interview  with  Frank  Pis- 
cueneri.  Parish  Center,  St.  Lawrence  Church,  Hillsville,  4/ 
24/91. 

21  See  PR  1/23/08  and  3/10/08,  “F.P.D.  reports.” 

22  Even  the  one-time  president  of  the  Black  Hand,  a violent 
man,  told  the  undercover  detective  that  “he  was  sorry'  for  the 
poor  old  man”  and  that  “he  would  never  do  such  a thing  as  to 
shoot  an  old  man  like  that.”  PR  8/14/06.  For  discussion  of 
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the  murderer’s  identity  even  among  Black  Hand  leaders,  see 
PR  10/20/06  and  11/23/06.  Dominic  Sainato  was  sen- 
tenced to  20  years  in  prison  shortly  before  Houle’s  convicted 
murderer  was  hanged.  See  PR  6/19/08. 

23  New  Castle  News , 7/1  5/07,  4. 

24  PR  2/20/08,  J.H.G.  interview  with  O.L.  Miller. 

2h  Report  of  the  Game  Commission  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
1902  (Harrisburg,  1903),  4.  Widespread  complaints  of  unau- 
thorized hunting  on  farms  was  one  reason  for  the  creation  of 
the  State  Police  in  1905.  Much  of  their  energy  went  toward 
enforcing  the  game  laws.  See  Katherine  Mayo,  Justice  to  All: 
The  Story  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  (New  York,  1917), 
64-5,  3 i 5-7. 

26  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Digest  of  the  Game  anil 
Fish  Laws  1903 , 33. 

27  Report  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania 
1905  ( Harrisburg,  1906),  10. 

28  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Digest  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Laws  and  Warden  and  Forestry  Laws  1903  (Harrisburg, 
1903),  32  3;  for  wages  in  Hillsville  quarries,  see  PR  2/ 14/08, 
#42  Reports.  Becoming  a citizen  was  too  difficult  for  most 
immigrants  in  the  New  Castle  vicinity  to  even  consider, 
requiring  as  it  did  two  naturalized  witnesses  to  attest  to  the 
petitioner’s  character,  and  an  oral  exam  on  American  govern- 
ment before  the  often  hostile  Naturalization  Examiner  Rags- 


dale. See  New  Castle  Daily  News , 9/12/08,  5. 

29  PR  2/4/08. 

30  Report  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania 
1905 , 13. 

31  Annual  Report  of  the  Game  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  1907 , 15.  The  Commission  reported  that  14 
wardens  were  fired  upon  in  1906,  seven  hit,  and  four  killed.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  victims  was  nett  a warden  at  all,  but  “Squire” 
Duff.  The  fact  that  he  was  included  among  the  statistics  as  a 
“warden”  illustrates  the  strength  of  common  interest  between 
game  wardens  and  landowners.  The  Came  Commission  claimed 
all  of  the  assailants  were  immigrants,  but  whether  they  were  or 
not  is  impossible  to  establish.  The  names  of  the  other  wardens 
who  were  killed  and  the  locations  of  the  killings  have  been  lost, 
although  one  Italian  was  killed  in  a shootout  and  one  of  the 
wounded  wardens  identified  his  assailants  as  Italians.  The 
secretary  of  the  game  commission.  Dr.  Joseph  Ivalbfus,  be- 
lieved that  all  of  the  shootings  were  perpetrated  by  Italian 
immigrants.  While  this  judgement  sounds  like  mere  ethnic 
prejudice,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Non-Resident  License  Law 
was  hardest  on  immigrants,  who  would  have  had  most  reason 
to  resist.  See  Kalbffis,  289. 

32  PR  3/3/08  and  3/4/08,  “JHG  reports”;  New  Castle  News , 
3/26/06,  1. 

33  PR  2/5/08. 
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cAnd  they  built  this  city, 
Pittsburgh 

by  David  McCullough 


I 


THEY  came  from  Serbia,  Lithuania,  Bohemia. 
They  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  the 
Po,  and  the  Arno,  and  the  river  Shannon.  They 
came  from  Connellsville,  the  cotton  fields  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  and 
Tennessee.  They  came  from  China,  India,  Africa,  every 
point  on  the  compass. 

John  A.  Roebling,  the  great  suspension  bridge  ge- 
nius, came  from  Multhausen,  Germany, 
and  founded  the  community  of  Saxon- 
burg,  north  of  Pittsburgh.  Willa  Cather 
came  east  from  Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,  and 
wrote  the  first  of  her  monumental  works 
of  fiction  in  the  upstairs  room  of  an  old 
house  that  still  stands  on  the  top  of  Murray 
Hill.  Jonas  Salk  came  here  from  New  York 
City  by  way  of  Michigan. 

And  they  built  this  city,  Pittsburgh  — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  most  of 
them  nameless  now.  They  built  libraries 
and  factories,  churches  and  schools,  parks 
and  universities.  They  built  the  first  gener- 
al hospital  in  the  world;  the  first  radio 
station;  the  first  educational  television  sta- 
tion. They  built  the  propeller  on  Lind- 
bergh’s airplane.  They  went  into  factories 
that  were  a horror:  1 2 hours  a day,  six  days 
a week,  some  people  working  seven  days  a 
week,  some  working  the  hated  long- turn 
where  they  would  go  for  24  hours  without  stop.  They 
went  into  mills  and  the  mines  where  conditions,  at 
times,  were  beyond  our  imagining. 
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can 
be  said  that 
there  is  no 
such  thing 
as  the  past , 
there  is  only 
somebody  els  eh 
present.  ’ 


David  McCullough,  writing  here  in  place  of  Executive  Director 
John  Herbst,  is  the  host  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  System’s 
“The  American  Experience.”  The  latest  of  his  numerous 
books  is  the  biography,  Truman  (Simon  and  Schuster,  1992). 
An  Historical  Society  trustee,  McCullough  is  also  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  capital  fund  campaign  to  build  the  Pittsburgh 
Regional  History  Center.  This  article  is  adapated  from  his  May 
20,  1992  speech  at  the  first  annual  History  Makers  Award 
Dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Historical  Society. 


It  can  be  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  past, 
there  is  only  somebody  else’s  present.  It  can  also  be  said 
that  the  supposedly  dead  past  is  full  of  nothing  but  life. 
Stir  around  in  the  past  and  that’s  what  you  always  find 
— life.  Human  beings.  And  because  the  vast  majority  are 
nameless,  anonymous  to  us,  it  doesn’t  for  a minute  take 
away  from  the  fact  that  they  were  our  fellow  mortals. 
And  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  them,  to  know  nothing 
about  them,  to  feel  nothing  about  them,  is 
to  cut  ourselves  off  from  a major  experience 
in  life.  There  are  all  kinds  of  reasons  to  be 
interested  in  history,  but  one  of  the  main 
reasons  is  that  it  is  an  extension  of  life.  Why 
deny  ourselves  the  knowledge,  the  enjoy- 
ment, the  enrichment  that  comes  from  all 
those  people  who  preceded  us,  to  whom 
we  are  so  greatly  indebted? 

Now  Pittsburgh  has  been  through  ter 
rible  times  in  years  past,  and  Pittsburgh  has 
always  recovered.  One  of  the  reasons  we 
read  the  past  is  to  take  the  present  with 
greater  tolerance  and  confidence  — to 
know,  for  example,  that  we  have  been 
through  hard  times  before.  We,  today,  are 
beset  by  times  that  seem  nearly  overwhelm- 
ing. The  country  seems  almost  lost  for  the 
moment  in  a kind  of  self-doubt  over  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  have  no  solutions.  But  in 
fact,  the  nation  has  faced  much  greater 
problems,  the  Civil  War  as  an  example . In  1 877,  this  city' 
was  nearly  burned  to  the  ground.  By  some  accounts,  61 
people  were  shot  or  killed  or  beaten  to  death  in  riots 

then.  But  the  city 
went  on.  Pittsburgh 
went  on  after  riots, 
went  on  after  flood, 
went  on  after  fire, 
went  on  after  epi- 
demic disease.  Great 
cities  don’t  die. 
We’ve  seen  it  in  our 
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own  lifetime:  Stalingrad,  Berlin.  There  was  no  reason  for 
them  to  recover,  but  they  did,  mainly  because  life  goes 
on  and  because  one  thing,  indeed,  always  does  lead  to 
another. 

Now  a country  or  a city  does  not  simply  move 
forward  and  be  vital  and  innovative  just  of  itself.  It  takes 
leadership  and  it  takes  commitment  by  the  part  of  those 
who  follow.  We  have  been  blessed  in  this  community 
with  strong  leaders  in  education,  in 
finance,  and  in  industry.  Our  corpora- 
tions have  become  some  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  world.  Our  universities 
have  achieved  increasing  renown.  Pitts- 
burgh’s pre-eminence  in  medicine  is 
among  its  greatest  accomplishments 
of  the  last  20  years.  And  such  things 
don’t  just  happen  any  more  than  a 
great  museum  or  a great  library  just 
happens.  It  takes  leadership. 

What  we’re  doing  tonight,  in  hon- 
oring our  leaders  — our  “History 
Makers”  — is  to  say  that  history  is  a 
living  process.  We  are  all,  each  of  us, 
only  part  of  a chain  that  goes  on  and 
on.  If  you  cannot  perceive  the  past, 
then  you  are  probably  incapable  of 
perceiving  the  future.  One  tends  to 
live  in  isolation,  thinking,  “Oh,  it’s 
just  me.  My  time.  Now.  That’s  all  that 
matters.”  We  have  digital  watches. 

They  might  be  seen  as  a symbol  of 
some  of  our  narrow-mindedness.  A 
digital  watch  tells  you  only  what  time 
it  is  right  now. 

Beginnings  are  always  exciting. 

There  has  never  been  a History  Mak- 
ers Dinner,  and  this  is  the  first  of  many 
to  come.  There  will  be  pictures  passed 
down  of  the  dinner  back  in  1992  when  the  Histoiy 
Makers  event  began  as  an  annual  occasion  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  And  you  will  know  that  you  were  there.  And 
take  pride  in  that.  Because  what  we  are  saying  is  that  we 
are  committing  ourselves  to  the  continuity  that  is  the 
essence  of  civilization. 

We  are  founding  in  Pittsburgh  a Histoiy  Center.  And 
this,  too,  is  a very  exciting,  veiy  important  development. 
Here  in  our  city,  in  just  a matter  of  a few  years,  the  finest 
urban  history  center  in  America  will  be  opened  in  a 
building  that  has  160,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It 
is  the  old  Chautauqua  Ice  Company  with  walls  of  brick 
four  feet  thick;  it  was  built  like  a fort  to  insulate  and  to 
carry  its  weight  of  the  ice  in  an  era  when  ice  was  cut  on 
Take  Chautauqua  and  brought  to  Pittsburgh  by  rail- 
road. 

The  Center  will  provide  library  space.  It  will  provide 
archival  space,  professional  archival  maintenance  for  the 
great  treasures  of  our  past.  There  will  be  facilities  for 
scholars  to  gather  and  do  work  of  importance  with  the 


collections.  And,  of  course,  there  will  be  ample  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  peoples  who  came  from  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  make  their  home  here. 

This  is  an  event  of  national  importance,  just  as  the 
city’s  history  is  itself  a measure  of  the  nation’s  history.  If 
you  were  to  take  a prism  and  put  it  down  someplace  on 
the  map  of  America  and  say,  “This  is  where  we  might  see 
the  whole  story  of  our  national  life,”  there  is  no  better 
place  than  Pittsburgh.  From  the  his- 
tory of  the  Native  Americans  who 
lived  in  these  magnificent  valleys  long 
before  the  coming  of  Europeans, 
through  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  opening 
of  the  West,  on  through  the  Civil 
War,  to  the  tumultuous  change  that 
began  in  1 869  when  Andrew  Carne- 
gie literally  saw  the  light  of  the  Besse- 
mer process,  and  on  into  our  own 
time.  This  is  the  workshop  of  Amer- 
ica, the  foundry  of  America,  a center 
of  continuing  innovation  in  a dozen 
fields.  If  we  don’t  understand  what 
happened  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  we  do 
not  understand  the  character  and  the 
nature  of  our  nation  when  we  turned 
from  a largely  agrarian  people  into 
the  great  industrial  power  ofthe  world 
with  its  attendant  responsibilities. 

We  should  be  so  proud  but  we 
should  also  be  so  humbled  by  that 
past.  What  brave  people  they  were. 
What  staunch  faith  they  must  have 
had  in  the  old  American  concept  that 
tomorrow  can  be  made  better  than 
today. 

I have  not  lived  in  Pittsburgh  since 
I went  away  to  college.  And  people  often  say  to  me, 
“You  work  so  hard.”  But  then  that’s  how  we  were  raised 
here.  That  was  how  you  expressed  yourself.  It’s  not  a 
Puritan  ethic,  it’s  a Pittsburgh  way  of  life.  John  Kane,  the 
brilliant  painter  who  came  here  from  Scotland,  said,  “In 
Pittsburgh  I did  eveiy  kind  of  work  a man  can  do.”  His 
pride,  his  self-respect,  his  self-expression  was  in  his 
work. 

The  bridges,  the  buildings,  everything  we  have  that 
evolved  out  of  this  dynamic  of  Pittsburgh  has  to  be 
understood  if  we  are  to  understand  the  country.  The 
most  important  single  event  of  the  20th  century  was  the 
Second  World  War.  The  decisive  factor  in  the  outcome 
of  that  war  was  America’s  productive  capacity.  And 
where  was  it  centered?  Here.  Right  here.  This  is  the 
place  where  atomic  power  came  into  being.  This  is  the 
place  where  we  have  faced  (as  well  as  it  has  been  faced, 
which  is  not  to  say  altogether  successfully)  the  strains 
and  the  difficulties  of  racial  relations.  The  Pittsburgh 
Courier  is  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers  in  America. 
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How  many  of  us  in  this  room  know  the  part  that  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier  has  played  in  American  life?  Just  that 
one  newspaper. 

I think  we  are  living  in  a time  that  will  be  viewed  in 
the  future  as  one  of  those  momentous  transitions.  The 
Cold  War  is  over.  Imagine.  The  mushroom  cloud’s 
shadow  no  longer  hangs  over  our  lives.  Imagine.  Imag- 
ine what  opportunity  that  can  mean.  Imagine  what 
opportunity  it  can  mean  for  a vital,  innovative,  hard- 
working community  like  this  one. 

Many  years  ago,  H.G.  Wells  said,  “More  and  more, 
the  story  of  human  history  is  a race  between  education 
and  catastrophe.”  We  are  embarked  on  a venture  in 
education  with  this  History  Center  project  that  will  be 
a standard  for  other  cities  in  the  country'  to  measure 
themselves  by.  It  is  now  estimated  that  when  the  Historv 
Center  opens,  more  than  100,000  students  a year  will 
come.  I’m  often  asked,  “How  do  you  get  people  inter- 
ested in  history?  How  do  we  break  through  this 
amnesia  that  seems  to  be  afflicting  the  new  generations 
coming  along?”  The  answer  is  not  very'  complicated. 


Tell  stories.  That’s  what  history'  is  — it’s  our  story.  If 
there’s  no  history,  there’s  no  story.  And  if  there’s  no 
story,  then  how  do  we  know  who  we  are?  I low  do  we 
know  what  we  have  to  live  up  to? 

This  city  has  a tradition  of  founders  — the  founding 
of  the  first  great  Carnegie  Library,  the  founding  of 
corporations,  hospitals,  the  founding  of  our  museum  — 
and  that’s  not  just  something  that  happened  in  the 
supposed  past,  that’s  an  idea  that  never  ends.  We,  too, 
in  our  time,  in  our  generation,  can  be  founders.  We  can 
build  something  like  the  new  History  Center,  the  new 
airport,  the  science  museum.  We  can  create  our  own 
additions  to  this  great  tradition  of  Pittsburgh,  so  that 
someday  they’ll  look  back  and  say,  “Look  what  a job 
they  did.” 

You  may  wonder  why  I come  back  to  do  this,  why  I 
give  my  time.  I do  it  out  of  affection  and  gratitude  for 
all  that  this  city'  has  given  to  me  and  to  my  family.  And 
I do  it  because  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
cities  in  the  world. 

On  y'ou  go.  ■ 
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The  Saga  of 
Pittsburgh's 
Liberty  Tubes: 

Geographical  Partisanship 
on  the  Urban  Fringe 

by  Steven  ).  Hoffman 


WHEN  Fred  Haller,  a long-time  res- 
ident of  Mt.  Lebanon,  drove  the 
first  car  through  the  Liberty  Tubes, 
he  helped  inaugurate  the  transformation  of  his 
hometown  into  one  of  the  Pittsburgh  region’s 
premier  early  automobile  suburbs.  Built  spe- 
cifically to  accommodate  automobile  traffic, 
the  Liberty  Tubes  (or  Tunnels)  were  one  of 
the  first  such  projects  in  the  country.  As  an 
increasing  number  of  Americans  embraced 
the  automobile  as  their  transportation  mode 
of  choice,  American  cities  struggled  to  adapt 
their  transportation  networks,  often  with  un- 
foreseen consequences. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  opening  of  the  Liberty 
Tubes  in  1924  not  only  increased  transporta- 
tion access  to  the  city,  but  sparked  a residential 
building  boom  in  the  rolling  hills  south  of  the 
city  as  well.  As  more  and  more  Pittsburghers 
incorporated  the  automobile  into  their  daily 
routines,  this  sparsely  settled  region  of  farm 
land,  a few  churches  and  a tavern  or  two 
quickly  became  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  most  im- 
portant suburban  districts. 


Steven  Hoffman  is  finishing  his  doctoral  degree  at 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh;  his  dis- 
sertation addresses  race  and  class  issues  in  the  city- 
building process  in  Richmond,  Va.,  1870-1920. 
Hoffman,  who  considers  himself  an  urban  historian 
with  a special  interest  in  suburbanization,  wishes  to 
thank  Joel  A.  Parr  at  CMU  for  his  many  helpful 
comments  and  suggestions.  Photograph:  Motorists 
exiting  the  Liberty  Tubes  north-bound  had  to  wait 
four  years  fora  bridge  directly  across  the  river.  LI  util 
then,  a sharp  S-curve  (shown  here,  1926)  led  traffic 
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The  Liberty  Tubes  were  a major  component  in  the 
network  of  transportation  improvements  built  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  during  the  1920s  that  had  important 
consequences  for  future  residential  development.  A 
1919  city  bond  issue  provided  $20  million  for  numer- 
ous bridges,  highways,  tunnels  and  other  transportation 
improvements,  while  a 1924  county  bond  issue  provid- 
ed specifically  for  automobile-related  improvements, 
allocating  over  $8  million  for  roads  and  $1  million  for 
the  Armstrong  Tunnel,  as  well  as  money  for  2 1 bridges. 
Other  projects  completed  in  the  1920s  included  the 
replacement  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Ninth  and  Sixteenth 
Street  bridges,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  Wash- 
ington Crossing  Bridge,  the  Liberty  Bridge  (connecting 
the  Liberty  Tubes  with  the  north  side  of  the  Mononga- 
liela  River)  and  the  Boulevard  of the  Allies.  The  comple- 
tion of  these  projects  opened  up  the  Pittsburgh  region 
to  automobile  traffic  and  spurred  residential  develop- 


ment not  only  in  the  South  Hills  but  throughout  the 
area,  including  previously  inaccessible  sections  of  the 
North  Side,  Squirrel  Hill,  Penn  Hills,  and  Fox  Chapel.1 

By  the  early  twentieth  century,  Pittsburgh’s  real 
estate  developers  and  other  civic  boosters  were  well 
aware  that  the  key  to  successful  suburbanization  lay  in 
improved  transportation  access  to  the  downtown.  A1 
though  the  hilly  terrain  of  the  Pittsburgh  region  made 
land  transportation  in  any  direction  difficult  and  costly, 
access  to  the  south  was  almost  completely  blocked  by 
the  Mt.  Washington  escarpment.  The  residents  of  the 
South  Hills,  as  well  as  their  counterparts  in  the  city, 
realized  that  a tunnel  under  Mt.  Washington  was  need- 
ed to  open  the  abundant  land  south  of  the  city'  to 
suburban  development.  Although  a small  streetcar  tun 
nel  pierced  Mt.  Washington  early  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, it  quickly  became  clear  to  South  Hills  residents  that 
a larger,  more  versatile  tunnel  was  needed  for  the  area  to 


Pittsburgh’s  hills  restricted  development,  leaving  flat  spaces  cramped  and  the  need  for  new 
commercial  and  residential  space  severe.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century,  civic  leaders  began 
eying  the  South  Hills.  This  is  a 1933  view,  looking  east  to  the  Southside  flats  from  above  the 
northern  Liberty  Tunnel  portal.  Note  the  collapsing  roadway  (Williams  Street). 
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realize  its  full  potential. 

Selecting  the  location  for  this  important  infrastruc- 
ture improvement,  however,  was  a lengthy  and  conten 
tious  process.  A total  of  at  least  six  separate  tunnel 
projects  were  proposed  and  contemplated  before  the 
county  finally  decided  in  1919  on  the  current  site  of  the 
Liberty  Tubes.  Initially  proposed  as  a non  controversial 
improvement  to  link  the  South  Hills  with  downtown 
Pittsburgh,  the  economic  ramifications  of  differing  tun- 
nel locations  quickly  became  apparent  to  everyone 
involved.  As  support  for  the  construction  of  a tunnel 
under  Mt.  Washington  grew,  so  too  did  the  controversy 
over  where  that  tunnel  would  be  located.  The  ensuing 
debate  reflected  a kind  of  geographical  partisanship,  as 
people  from  throughout  the  South  Hills  formed  groups 
to  advocate  tunnel  locations  that  would  be  of  greatest 
advantage  to  their  particular  localities. 

The  Streetcar  Era  in  the  South  Hills 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  Pittsburgh’s 
suburbanization  largely  followed  the  path  of  least  resis- 
tance. Hemmed  in  by  three  rivers,  tall  surrounding  hills 
and  the  rugged  Mt.  Washington  escarpment  to  the 
south,  Pittsburgh  had  expanded  primarily  eastward  on 
the  relatively  level  land  along  the  rail  line  running 
through  Shadyside,  East  Liberty  and  Wilkinsburg.  In 
1904,  however,  William  Flinn,  ex-senator  and  long- 
time boss  of  Pittsburgh  politics,  dug  a streetcar  tunnel 
under  Mt.  Washington  with  his  associates,  thereby  open- 
ing up  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  South 
Hills  and  along  the  back  face  of  Mt.  Washington.  This 
streetcar  initially  ran  as  far  as  Dormont,  on  the  edge  of 
Mt.  Lebanon,  and  from  1903  to  1909  an  extension  ran 
through  Alt.  Lebanon  to  Castle  Shannon.2 

The  coming  of  the  trolley  precipitated  an  explosion 
of  residential  development  in  the  South  Hills.  Land 
values  soared  as  speculators  and  home  buyers  flocked  to 
the  area.  Three  farms  in  Brookline  increased  in  valuation 
from  $68,000  to  $1.3  million  between  the  opening  of 
the  trolley  tunnel  in  1902  and  1910.  The  total  cost  of 
houses  being  built  in  the  West  Liberty,  Beechview, 
Brookline,  Dormont  and  Mt.  Lebanon  sections  of  the 
South  Hills  immediately  adjacent  to  the  trolley  line 
amounted  to  $1.5  million  in  19 10. 3 

While  this  building  activity  in  the  South  Hills  was 
impressive,  the  limits  to  expansion  were  obvious.  Since 
the  tunnel  was  designed  for  passenger  streetcar  service, 
it  could  not  accommodate  heavy  team  freight.  This 
restricted  the  movement  of  goods  from  the  city  and  kept 
the  transportation  cost  of  building  materials  high.4  In 
1910,  the  South  Hills  Board  of  Trade,  a local  booster 
organization,  estimated  that  transportation  charges  add- 
ed $450,000  to  the  cost  of  goods  coming  into  the  South 
Hills.5  Thus,  the  streetcar  initiated  the  process  of  subur- 
banization in  the  South  Hills,  but  could  not  adequately 
sustain  it.  In  addition,  although  the  streetcar  connec- 
tion to  Pittsburgh  fueled  a building  boom  in  Beechview, 
Brookline  and  Dormont,  its  effect  on  Mt.  Lebanon  and 


the  other  communities  further  out  in  the  South  Hills 
was  more  subdued.  While  Dormont  increased  its  pop 
illation  almost  six-fold  between  1910  and  1920, 
Mt.  Lebanon  grew  about  30  percent.6  Because  of  their 
location  near  the  end  of  the  streetcar  line,  Mt.  Lebanon 
and  many  nearby  communities  had  to  wait  for  better 
connections  before  their  growth  could  match  those 
areas  closer  to  the  city. 

A Traffic  Tunnel  is  Proposed 

As  early  as  1908,  South  Hills  residents,  realizing  the 
limitations  of  the  trolley  connection  to  Pittsburgh, 
formed  themselves  into  groups  and  began  agitating  for 
a “traffic  tunnel”  under  Mt.  Washington.  But  Pitts 
burgh’s  downtown  financial  interests,  the  sector  usually 
credited  with  promoting  suburban  development,  were 
not  interested  in  promoting  the  continued  residential 
growth  of  the  South  Hills;  their  interests  lay  in  the 
topographically  more  accessible  Fiast  End.  Lven  Flinn, 
the  principal  backer  of  the  streetcar  tunnel  under 
Mt.  Washington,  maintained  a low  profile  in  the  move- 
ment to  build  a traffic  tunnel  into  the  South  Hills.  As  the 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  Messenger  charged,  “The 
prevailing  big  interests  of  Pittsburgh  are  more  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  East  End  than  in 
developing  a new  residential  Pittsburgh  in  the  South 
Hills.”8  Although  support  from  some  downtown  inter- 
ests was  essential  for  an  improvement  of  this  magnitude 
to  succeed,  the  problem  of  actually  finding  a way  to  get 
the  tunnel  built  was  left  largely  to  the  residents  of  the 
South  Hills  themselves. 

The  South  Hills  Board  of  Trade  was  formed  in  1908 
and  from  its  inception  worked  to  secure  a highway  and 
tunnel  route  from  downtown  Pittsburgh  to  the  South 
Hills.9  Comprised  of  businessmen  from  the  South  Hills 
communities  of  Allentown,  Beltzhoover,  Mt.  Oliver, 
Knoxville, Carrick,  Beechview, Brookline,  Alt.  Lebanon, 
Castle  Shannon  and  others,  the  organization  boasted  a 
membership  of250  in  19 1 0.  Arguing  that  over  1 00,000 
persons  lived  in  the  South  Hills  and  that  the  district 
required  2,000  wagon  loads  of  supplies  daily,  the  group 
attempted  to  persuade  county  commissioners  to  build  a 
tunnel  and  bridge  combination  that  would  provide 
access  to  Pittsburgh’s  downtown. 

Frank  I.  Gosser,  president  of  the  group,  maintained 
that  a new  traffic  tunnel  would  pay  for  itself  in  increased 
county  land  valuations  and  higher  tax  revenues  in  a few 
short  years.  He  noted  that  the  trolley  tunnel  under 
Mt.  Washington  “added  $30  million  or  more  to  the 
assessable  valuations  within  three  and  a half  miles  of  the 
[county]  court  house,  and  the  population  of  the  district 
had  increased  40,000. ”10  The  effect  of  a traffic  tunnel, 
he  argued,  would  be  even  more  substantial. 

The  idea  of  a highway  and  tunnel  connection  be- 
tween the  South  Hills  and  downtown  Pittsburgh  was 
initially  well  received.  LIpon  being  presented  with  a plan 
in  late  1909,  Allegheny  County7  Commissioners  indicat 
ed  that  they  “heartily  favorfed]  the  proposed  highway,” 
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but  they  would  give  “no  definite  promise”  as  to  the  date 
of  construction.  The  proposed  plan,  also  known  as  the 
Shingiss-Haberman  plan  or  “high”  tunnel,  was  for  a 
tunnel  with  a northern  portal  on  Mt.  Washington  above 
Brownsville  Avenue  (present-day  Arlington  Avenue) 
and  Carson  Street,  and  a southern  portal  at  Haberman 
Street  near  Washington  Road  (present-day  Warrington 
Avenue).  The  plan  also  included  a double-deck  bridge 
crossing  the  Monongahela  River,  with  the  upper  deck 
connecting  on  the  river’s  north  shore  with  Shmgiss 
Street,  which  today  winds  up  the  hill  onto  the  Duquesne 
University  campus  above  Forbes  Avenue.  The  lower 
deck  connected  Carson  Street  with  Shingiss  and  Forbes. 
The  planned  grade  of  the  road  leading  to  the  tunnel  was 
3.78  percent,  making  the  north  portal  of  this  tunnel  80 
feet  higher  than  the  present-day  Liberty  Tunnel,  and 
184  feet  higher  on  the  south  side.11 

This  tunnel  and  bridge  plan  was  published  as  a two 
page  spread  in  the  January  1910  edition  of  the  Allied 
Boards  of  Trade  Journal,  along  with  an  account  of  the 
meeting  between  the  South  Hills  Board  of  Trade  and 
county  commissioners.  The  Jo  nr  nab  s reporter  suggest- 
ed that,  despite  the  presence  of  a specific  plan,  the 
emphasis  of  the  meeting  was  on  convincing  the  commis- 
sioners to  support  the  idea  of  a tunnel,  noting  that  “no 
particular  location  was  advocated,  the  citizens  content- 
ing themselves  with  impressing  upon  the  County  Com- 
missioners [the]  necessity  of  the  improvement.”12  This 
contentment,  however,  did  not  last  long. 

The  issues  involved  in  siting  the  South  Hills  Tunnel 
ended  up  being  more  a matter  of  politics  than  engineer- 
ing.11 Although  civic  sentiment  in  the  South  Hills  sug- 
gested that  the  proposed  tunnel  was  “not  a sectional 
improvement,”  engineering  criteria  alone  would  not 
determine  the  tunnel  location.  Judging  by  their  rheto- 
ric, Pittsburgh’s  progressive  reformers  wanted  improve- 
ments such  as  the  South  Hills  tunnel  as  “matters  of 
business  and  not  of  politics,”  but  the  behavior  of  the 
people  involved  in  the  process  suggested  otherwise. 

Both  Pittsburghers  and  their  South  Hills  counter- 
parts were  well  aware  of  the  political  and  economic 
implications  of  the  tunnel  location.  The  various  plans 
with  their  differing  portal  locations  augured  dramatical- 
lv  different  effects  for  the  future  direction  ofSouth  Hills 
development.  As  one  tunnel  advocate  remarked,  “The 
location  for  this  proposed  initial  highway  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  first  great  improvement  will 
largely  control  future  destinies.”  Gosser  even  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  “the  location  is  of  controlling  impor 
tance  — probably  more  so  than  the  improvement  it- 
self.”14 Hngaged  in  a high  degree  of  geographical  parti- 
sanship, various  groups  of  South  Hills  residents  mobi- 
lized their  forces  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  tunnel 
location  that  would  be  of  most  benefit  to  them. 

Geographical  Partisanship  and  the  Debate  Over 
Tunnel  Location 

The  first  group  of  residents  to  split  from  the  South 


Hills  Board  ofTrade  was  the  Liberty  Avenue  Bridge  and 
Shalerville  Tunnel  Association.  Although  this  group 
shared  the  original  group’s  desire  for  a tunnel,  they 
wanted  it  in  a completely  different  location.  Comprised 
of  residents  of  Carnegie,  Bridgeville,  Oakdale,  Green- 
tree,  Grafton,  Rennerdale,  Scott  Township,  Union 
Township,  Robinson  Township  and  South  Fayette 
Township,  this  group  advocated  a tunnel  that  would 
pierce  Mt.  Washington  from  the  south  in  Shalerville,  at 
the  junction  of  Big  and  Little  Saw  Mill  runs  (below 
Duquesne  Heights,  near  the  intersection  of  Banksville 
Road).  This  Shalerville  plan,  or  “western”  tunnel, 
would  have  been  located  near  the  site  of  the  Fort  Pitt 
Tunnels  (which  did  not  open  until  1960),  and  would 
have  provided  access  along  the  ridges  running  south  and 
west  of  the  city,  an  area  not  well  served  by  the  Shingiss- 
Haberman  plan.15 

A second  splinter  group,  calling  themselves  the 
South  Hills  Tunnel  Association,  was  formed  to  promote 
yet  another  tunnel  location.  This  one  became  known  as 
the  Bell  Tavern  plan,  or  “low”  tunnel.  Comprised  of 
residents  from  Beechview,  West  Liberty,  Brookline, 
Brentwood, Fairhaven, Dormont, Mt.  Lebanon, Castle 
Shannon,  and  Bridgeville,  this  group  advocated  a tunnel 
near  the  one  originally  suggested  by  the  South  Hills 
Board  of  Trade,  but  with  a lower  southern  portal.16  A 
low-exiting  tunnel  would  provide  access  to  communi- 
ties lying  due  south  of  Mt  Washington  along  the  valley 
stretching  through  Dormont  and  Mt.  Lebanon,  as  well 
as  eastward  along  Saw  Mill  Run  valley  into  the  boroughs 
of  Brentwood  and  Fair  Haven.  These  communities 
would  not  have  been  as  well  served  by  the  originally 
proposed  high  tunnel  option  (the  Shingiss-Haberman 
plan),  which  would  have  provided  access  to  the  commu- 
nities located  high  in  the  hills  along  the  Carrick  ridge 
stretching  southeast  from  the  tunnel  location,  such  as 
Allentown,  Beltzhoover,  Mt.  Oliver,  Knoxville,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  St.  Clair,  and  Carrick.17 

This  “low”  option  was  initially  put  forward  by  Ed- 
ward M.  Bigelow,  the  state  highway  commissioner  and 
former  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. It  called  for  a tunnel  with  a northern  portal  at 
Carson  and  South  First  streets  in  the  Southside  and 
exiting  low  in  the  South  Hills  by  the  Bell  Tavern  in  the 
Saw  Mill  Run  valley,  near  the  junction  of  West  Liberty 
and  Warrington  avenues.  This  tunnel  would  have  been 
6,280  feet  long  with  a rising  grade  of  2.12  percent. 
Lambasted  by  Gosser  and  discounted  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Jr.  in  his  1911  planning  report  for  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  this  proposal  nonetheless  exerted  consider- 
able influence  on  the  final  selection.  The  eventual 
location  of  the  Liberty  Tubes’s  south  portal  was  very 
close  to  that  proposed  by  Bigelow  in  this  plan.18 

Not  surprisingly,  membership  in  the  various  tunnel 
groups  was  largely  determined  by  geographical  loca- 
tion. The  only  community  to  belong  to  more  than  one 
group  was  Bridgeville,  located  far  enough  to  the  south 
to  benefit  from  almost  any  of  the  tunnel  options. 
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This  1919  map  shows  proposed  locations  for  tunnels  to  the  South  Hills.  1 is  the  Haberman,  or  “high” 
tunnel;  2 is  a proposed  extension;  3 was  the  Morse  tunnel.  It  was  almost  parallel  to  the  Neeld  tunnel, 
which  was  started  and  quickly  stopped  in  1915.4  was  not  a tunnel  at  all  but  would  have  been  an  open 
cut,  similar  to  a proposal  by  City  Engineer  W.  M.  Donley,  who  hated  tunnels.  5 was  the  Shalerville,  or 
“western”  tunnel,  and  6 was  a variation;  neither  was  in  the  running  for  long,  but  the  Fort  Pitt  Tunnels 
built  in  1960  closely  paralleled  the  Shalerville  proposal.  The  Bell  Tavern,  or  “low”  plan,  was  chosen  in 
1919  and  built  as  the  Liberty  Tunnel,  as  indicated  on  the  map.  The  map  to  the  right  shows  some  early 
thoughts  on  connecting  the  tunnel  to  a bridge  and  adjacent  streets. 


The  western-most  tunnel,  the  Shalerville  plan,  failed 
to  attract  much  attention  and  dropped  out  of  public 
discussion.  As  a result,  the  major  dispute  over  the 
proposed  tunnel’s  location  involved  only  the  high  and 
low  options,  a decision  that  ultimately  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Commissioners.  Plans  for  the 
connecting  bridge  were  stalled  while  county  officials 
tried  to  resolve  the  dispute  over  the  location  of  the 
tunnel.  This  bridge,  now'  known  as  the  Liberty  Bridge, 
was  eventually  built  by  the  city'  of  Pittsburgh  instead  of 
the  county,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1928. 10 

The  tunnel  supported  by  the  South  Hills  Board  of 


Trade,  the  Shingiss-Haberman  “high”  tunnel  plan,  was 
also  the  choice  supported  by  Olmsted.  Olmsted  stated 
that  the  high  route  was  clearly  “the  best”  choice  and 
indicated  that  this  route  would  provide  access  to  1,091 
acres  within  2 1/2  miles  of  City'  Hall,  and  7,408  acres 
within  4 miles  (as  opposed  to  1 56  acres  and  6,329  acres 
respectively  for  the  low  level  route).20 

As  a staunch  advocate  of  the  high  tunnel  option, 
Gosser  illustrates  the  political  dimensions  of  the  tunnel 
debate.  Arguing  for  acceptance  of  the  Shingiss-Haber- 
man proposal,  Gosser  suggested  that  it  w'as  the  only 
logical  choice  because  it  would  connect  an  already 
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Iy  considered.  Streets  and  bridges  will  do  more  for  the 
South  Hills  than  tunnels  multiplied  by  tunnels,  ever 
will.”24 

Donley’s  proposal,  as  odd  as  his  reasoning  sounds  to  the 
modern  ear,  was  quickly  supported  by  Dr.  J.P.  Kerr,  a 
Pittsburgh  City  Councilman  from  the  Southside,  and 
Charles  A.  Poth,  a prominent  Mt.  Oliver  attorney.  Both 
these  individuals  had  interests  in  promoting  develop- 
ment high  in  the  South  Hills  along  the  hilltops  facing 
the  city,  rather  than  lower  in  the  valley  or  along  the 
interior  ridge.25  The  Southside  could  only  benefit  from 
increased  bridge  access  to  Pittsburgh,  and  Mt.  Oliver, 
owing  to  its  location  along  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
Monongahela,  would  benefit  the  least  of  any  of  the 
South  Hills  communities  from  a tunnel  under 
Mt.  Washington. 

Actual  construction  of  a tunnel  began  in  1915,  only 
to  be  halted  by  a court  challenge  testing  the  right  of  the 
county  to  build  tunnels.  This  first  tunnel  project  was 
named  after  its  consulting  engineer,  A.D.  Neeld  (who 
also  supervised  the  Liberty  Tubes).  The  Neeld  tunnel 
was  located  approximately  half-way  between  the  high 
and  low  options.  It  would  have  connected  Carson  Street 
near  South  Third  Street  to  a point  67  feet  below  the 
grade  ofWarrington  Avenue  near  Boggs  Avenue  on  the 
south.26 

Contracts  for  the  Neeld  Tunnel  were  let  in  the  tall  of 
1915  and  the  contractors  diverted  a sewer  on  the  west 
side  of  the  tunnel  before  stopping  work  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  court  suit.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court,  however,  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  tunnel 
opponents  in  Julv  1916,  ruling  the  act  authorizing 


developed  and  highly  populated  section  of  the  South 
Hills  with  the  downtown  area.  Perceived  by  Gosser  as 
providing  an  “almost  incalculable  benefit  to  the  entire 
community,”  the  Shingiss-Haberman  location  would 
have  the  effect  of 


cheapening  and  quickening  transportation;  enlarging 
the  business  area  of  the  downtown  section;  bringing 
one  hundred  thousand  people  miles  nearer  the  center 
of  the  city;  revitalizing  a vast  section  immediately  east 
of  the  court  house;  affording  to  thousands  of  poor 
people,  in  a district  now  isolated,  the  opportunity  to 
walk  to  and  from  their  employment,  etc.21 


According  to  Gosser,  adopting  the  low-exiting  Bell 
Tavern  plan  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
city  as  a whole.  If  the  Bel!  Tavern  plan  were  endorsed, 
he  said,  “the  whole  splendid  conception  would  be 
prostituted  to  the  imaginary  interests  of  a few  land 
sharks.”  Suggesting  that  the  “sentiment  for  the  Shingiss 
Street-Haberman  project  has  ruthlessly  been  appropri- 
ated by  exploiters  of  a big  land  speculation  beyond  Bell 
Tavern,”  Gosser  charged  that  “a  highway  leading  from 
Carson  Street,  by  the  longest  subterranean  tunnel  for 
general  traffic  purposes  on  record,  out  into  vast  vacant 
territory  — is  a matter  that  ought  to  be  inquired  into.”22 
Whether  and  in  what  ways  the  matter  was  “inquired 
into”  is  unclear,  but  Gosser  and  the  other  high  level 
tunnel  advocates  ultimately  lost  their  spirited  battle  for 
the  votes  of  the  county  commissioners. 

The  debate  over  what  was  best  for  the  development 
of  the  South  Hills  was  not  just  restricted  to  the  question 
of  tunnels  and  their  location.  As  it  became  increasingly 
evident  that  the  political  will  existed  to  provide 
public  funding  for  some  sort  of  transportation 
improvement  to  the  South  Hills,  many  other 
groups  and  individuals  scrambled  to  present 
their  plans.  An  alternative  to  all  of  the  tunnel 
propositions,  titled  the  “Hill  Top  Plan,”  was 
proposed  by  Pittsburgh  City  Engineer  W.M. 

Donley  in  November  1914.  Displaying  a vehe- 
ment anti-tunnel  bias,  Donley  attempted  to 
gain  support  for  his  plan  by  denigrating  tunnels 
and  extolling  the  virtues  of  bridges  and  streets.23 
In  acknowledging  that  “the  certainty  of  a new 
era  for  the  expansion  and  development  of  the 
South  Hills”  existed,  Donley  suggested  that 


Tunnels  are  restricted  in  their  possibilities  in 
development,  bridges  and  streets  are  all-conquer- 
ing and  pervasive  in  theirs.  People  prefer  the  open 
air  and  views  of  their  surroundings  and  perspec- 
tives, in  going  from  place  to  place,  not  the  isola- 
tion and  the  fetid  air  of  tunnels.  Tunnels,  whose 
lengths  run  into  the  thousands  of  feet  repel  the 
pedestrian  as  well  as  the  man  in  the  vehicle, 


because  there  is  a vast  distinction  between  the  The  Pittsburgh  contracting  firm  of  Booth  and  Flinn  also  built  the  Holland 

great  outside  and  the  small  inside,  atmospherical-  ^ unnel  in  New  York  while  it  completed  the  Liberty  1 ubes. 
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construction  unconstitutional  due  to  a defective  title. 
Once  the  act  was  rewritten  the  following  year  and  the 
authority  of  the  county  to  build  tunnels  was  firmly 
established,  the  Neeld  Tunnel  was  re-evaluated.  At  this 
point,  the  county  commissioners  delegated  the  decision 
on  tunnel  location  to  the  newly  created  County  Plan 
ning  Commission.27 

Although  some  work  on  the  Neeld  Tunnel  had 
already  been  done,  the  commission  rejected  the  project 
because  its  north  portal,  connecting  with  Carson  Street 
at  grade,  would  interfere  with  cross  traffic,  and  the  6 
percent  grade  of  the  approach  along  Warrington  Ave 
nue  to  the  south  portal  was  deemed  too  steep.  When 
construction  of  a South  Hills  tunnel  resumed  in  1919, 
it  was  for  a tunnel  exiting  even  lower  into  the  undevel- 
oped valleys  of  the  South  Hills.28 

The  Liberty  Tubes 

After  years  of  controversy,  lawsuits  and  false  starts, 
the  supporters  of  the  low  tunnel  option  were  victorious. 


On  May  23,  1919,  the  Allegheny  County  Planning 
Commission  decided  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Hell 
Tavern  Plan,  and  on  December  3,  1919,  the  commis 
sion  awarded  the  contract  fora  low-exiting  tunnel  to  the 
contractor  of  the  ill  fated  Neeld  Tunnel,  Booth  & Minn, 
Ltd.,  the  construction  firm  aligned  with  Pittsburgh’s 
Republican  political  machine.  Although  the  Magee 
Flinn  machine  had  lost  considerable  power  in  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  Booth  & Flinn  still 
competed  successfully  for  many  local  city  building 
projects.  Perhaps  as  important  as  its  political  connec 
tionsat  the  time  of  the  Liberty  Tubes  contract,  however, 
Booth  & Flinn  had  recently  been  named  the  major 
contractor  for  the  Holland  Tunnel  in  New  York.29 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the  Liberty  Tubes 
were  held  on  December  20,  1919,  and  actual  construe 
tion  began  the  next  month.  Anticipated  to  cost  approx 
imately  $4.5  million  when  let  out  to  bid,  the  final  cost 
of  the  Liberty  Tubes  amounted  to  $5,994,642.83. 
Slated  for  completion  on  June  17,  1922,  labor  troubles 


Looking  south  from  the  southern  portal,  1932.  West  Liberty  Avenue  stretches  southward  towards  Mt. 
Lebanon  and  Dormont.  Before  the  Liberty  tunnel,  the  only  direct  connection  between  city  and  suburb 
was  a trolley  line.  Freight  traffic  was  routed  around  Mt.  Washington,  a costly  and  inconvenient  course. 
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and  economic  depression  delayed  construction  for  al- 
most a year.  Work  began  again  in  March  1921  and  the 
workers  set  new  records  in  tunnel  excavation,  averaging 
36  feet  per  day  for  a year.  During  the  two  years  workers 
were  actually  digging  the  tunnel,  three  men  were  killed 
in  separate  incidents  when  they  prematurely  investigat- 
ed why  their  explosive  charges  failed  to  detonate.  This 
was  considered  a “minimum  of  fatalities”  according  to 
the  standards  of  the  time.30 

The  actual  boring  of  the  tunnels  was  completed  in 
July  1922.  Over  the  course  of  construction,  200  work- 
men removed  400,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock  and 
used  120,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  requiring  820,000 
sacks  of  cement  and  2,100  tons  of  steel  reinforcing.  By 
January  of  1924,  the  Liberty  Tubes  were  virtually  com- 
pleted and  were  opened  to  the  public.  Unrestricted  use 
of  the  tunnels,  however,  had  to  wait  until  the  ventilation 
system  was  completed  the  following  year,  192 5. 31  Traf- 
fic monitors  counted  vehicles  and  hours  of  use  were 
restricted. 

At  the  time  of  their  construction,  the  Liberty  Tubes 
were  the  longest  vehicular  tunnels  ever  built.  The  Lib- 
erty Tunnels  extend  5,889  feet  from  portal  to  portal  and 
consist  of  two  tubes  59  feet  apart  from  center  to  center. 
The  portal  of  the  Liberty  Tubes  on  the  Pittsburgh  side 
is  1 32  feet  above  river  level  and  slopes  upward  at  a 0.329 
percent  grade  to  a 20  foot  higher  elevation  at  its 
southern  portal  near  the  Bell  Tavern  in  the  Saw  Mill  Run 
valley.  Each  tunnel  is  28.6  feet  wide,  with  a maximum 
finished  height  of20.75  feet  above  the  1 1 inch  concrete 
roadbed.  The  roadways  themselves  are  2 1 feet  wide  and 
were  originally  constructed  with  4 foot  sidewalks  to  the 
right  of  the  roadway  in  each  tunnel.32 

The  Liberty  Tubes  have  the  distinction  of  being  the 
world’s  first  long  automobile  traffic  tunnel,  although 
they  are  rarely  accorded  that  honor.  New  York’s  Hol- 
land Tunnel  is  usually  credited  with  being  “the  first 
"Motor  Age’  tunnel”  despite  the  fact  that  its  construc- 
tion began  one  year  after  the  Liberty  Tubes  were  started 
and  it  was  not  completed  until  three  years  after  the 
Liberty  Tubes  were  opened  to  the  public.33  Since  the 
Libertv  Tubes  were,  in  fact,  specifically  designed  to 
accommodate  automobiles,  the  reason  for  this  slight  is 
unclear.  A possible  explanation  is  that  the  Holland 
Tunnel’s  design  plans  were  developed  prior  to  those  of 
the  Liberty  Tubes.  Further,  the  Holland  Tunnel  was 
designed  solely  for  use  by  automobiles,  whereas  the 
Libert)'  Tubes  were  designed  to  accommodate  pedestri- 
ans, streetcars  and  horse-drawn  wagons  as  well  as  auto- 
mobilcs,  although  streetcar  traffic  was  banned  by  the 
county  commission  while  the  tunnels  were  still  under 
construction.  In  addition,  unlike  the  Liberty  Tubes, 
which  are  land  tunnels,  the  Holland  Tunnel  was  con- 
structed under  the  Hudson  River  and  is  somewhat 
longer  (8,463  feet,  portal  to  portal,  with  5,480  feet  of 
the  tunnel  beneath  the  river).34  Both  the  Holland 
Tunnel  and  the  Lilaerty  Tubes,  however,  qualify  as 
“Motor  Age”  tunnels  because  their  designers  recog- 


nized the  need  to  build  ventilation  systems  capable  of 
removing  the  deadly  exhaust  of  automobiles.35 

Representing  an  engineering  feat  of  no  small  propor- 
tions, the  ventilation  system  of  the  Liberty  Tubes  was 
one  of  its  most  notable  design  features.  Since  the  Liberty 
Tubes  were  built  at  a time  when  little  was  known  about 
the  effects  of  “poisonous  gases  discharged  by  motor 
vehicles  in  tunnels,”  considerable  time  and  energy  was 
invested  in  designing  an  adequate  and  safe  ventilation 
system.  Working  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Liberty  Tubes’  engineers  designed  a system 
that  would  remove  the  polluted  air  at  a point  halfway 
through  the  tunnel  while  simultaneously  providing  a 
new  supply  of  fresh  air.36 

In  order  to  ventilate  the  tubes,  a shaft  comprised  of 
four  compartments  was  built  for  each  tunnel.  Located 
slightly  off-center  from  the  middle  of  the  tunnels,  the 
ventilation  shafts  extended  200  feet  vertically  from  the 
top  of  the  tunnels  to  the  fan  house  floor  located  high 
above  in  Mt.  Washington.  Utilizing  the  current  provid- 
ed by  moving  vehicles,  fresh  air  was  pulled  in  with  the 
traffic  at  each  portal  and  pulled  to  the  center,  where  the 
ventilating  shafts  drew  the  vitiated  air  up  out  and  out 
through  a tower  110  feet  above  grade  at  the  fan  house 
building.  Fans  also  forced  fresh  air  through  a different 
compartment  of  the  same  shaft  down  into  the  tunnel, 
blowing  it  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  traffic  from  a 
point  about  50  feet  from  the  location  of  the  intake  vents. 
The  air  was  then  carried  along  with  the  flow  of  traffic  and 
exhausted  out  the  other  end.  Wind  breaks  constructed 
at  the  tunnel  faces  prevented  cross-currents  of  outside 
air  from  interfering  with  the  air  flow  exiting  the  tun- 
nels.37 

Although  the  ventilation  system  was  not  completed 
until  1925,  intense  pressure  existed  to  open  the  tunnel 
to  traffic  early.  On  Saturday  morning,  May  10,  1924, 
after  the  tunnel  had  been  in  restricted  operation  for  a few 
months,  a traffic  jam  occurred  as  the  result  of  a streetcar 
strike.  According  to  the  checker  assigned  to  count  the 
number  of  automobiles  entering  the  tunnels,  649  cars 
entered  the  in-bound  tube  between  7:30  and  8:00  a.m., 
setting  a new  record.  Originating  in  the  downtown 
district,  automobiles  backed  up  the  entire  length  of  the 
inbound  tube.  The  traffic  officers  on  duty  ordered 
everyone  to  shut  off  their  engines,  but  many  drivers 
ignored  the  command.  According  to  the  official  inves- 
tigation, as  the  air  became  polluted  with  exhaust  fumes, 
many  of  the  motorists  stuck  in  the  tubes  “became 
panicky,  abandoned  their  machines  and  rushed  for  the 
exits.”  Twelve  people  were  taken  to  local  hospitals,  but 
no  one  was  seriously  injured.  After  six  hours  of  hauling 
out  the  many  abandoned  vehicles,  the  Liberty  Tubes 
were  opened  again.  No  further  episodes  of  this  kind 
were  reported,  and  by  the  time  the  ventilation  system 
was  fully  operational,  the  Liberty  Tubes  were  already 
fulfilling  their  expected  potential.  By  the  end  of  1925, 
building  activity  in  t he  South  Hills  had  outstripped  that 
of  all  other  sections  of  the  city.38 
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The  Effects  of  the  Tubes 

The  original  proponents  of  a South  Hills  tunnel  had 
promised  a residential  building  boom,  and  the  Liberty 
Tubes  delivered  it.  Increasing  population,  traffic  counts 
and  tax  valuations  all  attest  to  the  rise  of the  South  1 1 ills 
as  Pittsburgh’s  pre-eminent  residential  district.  With  the 
barrier  posed  by  Mt.  Washington  effectively  breached, 
thousands  of  Pittsburghers  streamed  into  the  South 
Hills  seeking  building  sites  far  from  the  smoke  of  the 
industrial  city. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  population  of  the  South  Hills 
district  increased  dramatically  during  the  decade  the 
Tubes  were  opened.  Between  1920  and  1930,  the 
population  of  Mt.  Lebanon  increased  a staggering  494 


percent.  The  Brookline  Beechview  section  of  Pitts 
burgh  increased  its  population  1 17  percent,  while  Dor 
mont  experienced  growth  of  1 04  percent.  The  popula 
tion  increase  of  nearby  communities  was  not  as  dramat 
ic,  but  was  nonetheless  substantial.  Overbrook,  Brent 
wood,  ( iastle  Shannon  and  Baldwin  Township  increased 
their  populations  a collective  83.9  percent.  '9  In  compar 
ison,  the  communities  that  would  have  been  best  served 
by  a tunnel  exiting  high  in  the  hills,  such  as  Allentown, 
Beltzhoover,  Garrick,  Knoxville  and  Mt.  Oliver,  experi 
enced  a combined  growth  of  only  around  2S.8  percent 
(See  Table  p.  139). 4(1 

The  increasing  population  of  the  South  Hills  district 
inevitably  led  to  the  increased  use  of  the  tunnels.  Since 


Motorists  now  had  a bridge  directly  crossing  the  river,  but  the  traffic  circle  on  the  tunnel’s  northen  end  was 
still  confounding  drivers  in  November  1932.  The  portals  have  since  been  remodelled. 
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The  traffic  circle  at  the  north  portal,  shown  here  in  1933,  was  first  reduced, 
then  eventually  eliminated  in  favor  of  traffic  lights. 


the  Liberty  Bridge  was  not  completed  until  1928,  the 
opening  of  the  Tubes  initially  created  more  traffic 
problems  than  it  solved.  In  order  to  enter  the  down- 
town district,  traffic  exiting  the  Tubes  had  to  manage  a 
sharp  S-curve,  then  travel  west  on  Carson  Street  before 
crossing  the  already  over-crowded  Smithfield  Street 
Bridge.  Although  the  opening  of  the  Liberty  Bridge  on 
March  27,  1928  helped  relieve  this  congestion,  the 
tunnel  and  bridge  connection  was  still  barely  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  expanding  number  of  commuters.41 

By  1930,  traffic  counts  at  the  Liberty  Tubes  indicat- 
ed the  tunnels  were  already  operating  at  their  maximum 
design  capacity.  At  a meeting  held  in  1932  before  the 
county  commission  debating  the  need  for  an  additional 
tunnel  under  Mt.  Washington,  many  people  complained 
that  the  Liberty  Tubes  were  too  congested.  One 
Mt.  Lebanon  realtor  even  suggested  that  Tube  conges- 
tion was  beginning  to  act  as  a detriment  to  sales.42  An 
engineer  hired  by  a downtown  business  group  to  write 
a report  in  support  of  a second  tunnel  summarized  the 
general  consensus  by  stating  “there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Liberty  Bridge  and  Tubes  have  reached  their  traffic 
handling  capacity  under  peak  load  conditions  and  relief 
is  needed.”44  The  report  indicated  that  traffic  through 
the  tunnels  had  increased  dramatically  during  the  late 
1920s,  rising  from  1 0,044  automobiles  per  day  in  1928 
to  24,343  in  1931. 44  On  one  day  in  December  1930, 


over  2,000  vehicles  headed  into  the  city  at  the  morning 
rush  hour  between  8 and  9 a.m.  By  1933,  morning  peak 
totals  averaged  from  2,341  to  2,632  per  hour  and 
evening  outbound  totals  were  almost  as  high.  Given  the 
depressed  economic  conditions  of  that  period  and  the 
consequent  drop  in  number  of  automobile  registra- 
tions, the  increase  in  automobile  traffic  through  the 
tunnels  is  all  the  more  significant.44 

Although  the  most  dramatic  result  of  the  opening  of 
the  Liberty  Tubes  was  the  residential  expansion  of  the 
South  Hills,  its  residents  were  not  the  only  users  of 
course.  In  fact,  of  23,824  vehicles  indentified  entering 
and  leaving  the  Tubes  on  November  23,  1933,  only 
26.7  percent  (6,361 ) were  registered  in  the  South  Hills. 
Passenger  cars  accounted  for  about  90  percent  of  the 
vehicles  passing  through  the  tubes  daily,  with  the  rest  in 
truck  traffic.46  The  data  suggests  the  importance  of  the 
Liberty  Tubes  in  the  overall  transportation  network  of 
Allegheny  County  and  the  Pittsburgh  region.  They 
were  clearly  of  major  economic  value  to  the  region. 

The  effects  of  the  Liberty  Tubes,  however,  were  not 
just  confined  to  increased  population,  more  frequent 
traffic  jams  and  better  regional  traffic  flow.  By  the  early 
1 930s,  the  South  Hills  district  was  contending  with  the 
East  End  as  Pittsburgh’s  premier  residential  district.47 
Although  the  East  End  community  of  Squirrel  Hill 
remained  one  of  the  most  affluent  communities  in  the 
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Pittsburgh  region,  housing  values  in  the  the  South  Hills 
were  also  quite  high.  Compared  to  Squirrel  Hill  hous- 
ing, fewer  houses  in  the  South  Hills  were  valued  at 
$20,000  or  more,  but  89  percent  in  the  South  Hills 
topped  $10,000  in  value,  compared  to  85  percent  for 
Squirrel  Hill  and  only  29.9  percent  city-wide.48  (In 
addition,  houses  in  these  two  elite,  residential  areas  were 
larger  and  more  likely  to  be  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
another  sign  of  each  district’s  affluence.49)  Although  the 
East  End  remained  a strong  residential  choice  for  Pitts- 
burgh’s middle  class  well  into  the  twentieth  century,  the 
South  Hills  district  was  clearly  growing  in  wealth  and 
importance. 

The  improved  access  to  the  city  provided  by  the 
Liberty  Tubes  also  resulted  in  significantly  higher  prop- 
erty values  in  the  South  Hills.  Mt.  Lebanon’s  taxable 
valuation,  for  example,  increased  from  $4.3  million  in 
1920  to  $27.8  million  in  1931,  an  average  increase  of 
over  $2  million  per  year.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Liberty  Tubes,  Mt.  Lebanon’s  growth  rate  had  aver 
aged  only  about  $760,000  per  year.50  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  area  directly  affected  by  the  Tubes,  includ- 
ing Beechview,  Brookline,  Dormont,  Mt.  Lebanon, 
Castle  Shannon,  and  other  nearby  communities,  in- 
creased 192  percent  between  1920  and  1935. 51  If  real 
estate  values  in  the  area  had  increased  only  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  the  city,  they  would  have  been  slightly  over 
$26  million  in  1935  — less  than  half  their  actual  1935 
value.52  A 1935  report  analyzing  the  Liberty'  Tubes 
confidently  attributed  this  additional  value  directly  to 
the  increased  access  they  provided.53 

Not  surprisingly, 
geographical  partisan- 
ship over  the  location 
of  transportation  in 
frastructure  in  the 
Pittsburgh  region  did 
not  end  with  the  open 
ing  of  the  Liberty 
Tubes.  South  Hills 
residents  and  their 
downtown  allies  con- 
tinued to  fight  for  im- 
proved access  to  the 
city.  In  1926,  only  two 
years  after  the  Tubes 
were  opened,  plans  for 
another  tunnel  under 
Mt.  Washington  were 
formally  proposed. 

This  plan  called  for  a 
tunnel  further  west 
than  the  Liberty 
Tubes,  and  would 
have  connected  Saw 
Mill  Run  Boulevard 
on  the  south  with  a 
bridge  over  the 


Monongahela  River  parallel  to  the  Wabash  bridge  near 
Ferry  Street  downtown.54 

In  1933,  the  Southside  Advancement  Association 
proposed  a high-level  tunnel  connecting  Carrick,  Knox 
ville  and  Mt . Oliver  with  Pittsburgh  via  a tunnel  exiting 
into  the  Southside,  with  traffic  planned  to  cross  over  the 
10th  Street  Bridge.55  Another  Depression  era  plan,  part 
ofa  larger  infrastructure-building  project  to  be  financed 
by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  called  for  re 
modeling  the  Wabash  railroad  tunnel  as  a toll  tunnel  for 
automobiles.  Public  resistance  to  the  proposed  tolls, 
however,  caused  the  entire  deal  to  fall  through.56 

Despite  the  many  plans  put  forward  over  the  vears, 
it  was  not  until  1960  that  a second  tunnel  under 
Mt.  Washington,  the  Fort  Pitt  Tunnel,  was  construct 
ed.  However,  congestion  was  still  not  eliminated,  as 
traffic  through  the  Liberty  Tubes  continued  to  increase 
— considered  over  burdened  in  1932  with  a daily  load 
of  25,000  vehicles,  by  1975  that  burden  had  grown  to 
60,000. 57 

Conclusion 

The  full  possibilities  of  automobile  ownership  could 
only  be  realized  through  the  construction  of  new  infra- 
structure, and  in  the  Pittsburgh  region,  the  rugged 
topography  required  the  construction  ofespeciallv  large 
and  expensive  projects.  The  resulting  expansion  in  land 
values  and  housing  developments,  however,  far  out 
weighed  the  initial  high  cost  of  construction.  In  Pitts 
burgh’s  South  Hills,  this  link  between  the  automobile, 
highway  improvement  and  rising  real  estate  valuations 


Population  Change  of  Certain  South  Hills  Communities, 

1920-1930 


1920 

1930 

% change 

Dormont 

6,455 

13,190 

104.3 

Mt.  Lebanon 

2,258 

13,403 

493.6 

Brookline 

4,959 

10,131 

104.3 

Beechview 

4,988 

1 1,417 

128.9 

Overbrook 

2,185 

4,967 

127.3 

Brentwood 

1 ,695 

5,381 

217.5 

Castle  Shannon 

2,353 

3,810 

61.9 

Baldwin  Twp. 

4,928 

6,371 

29.3 

Mt.  Oliver 

5,575 

7,071 

26.8 

Allentown  /Beltzhoover 

10,223 

21,974 

8.6 

Carrick 

10,504 

16,033 

52.6 

Knoxville 

7,201 

8,303 

15.3 

Source:  U.S.  Census,  1920  and  1930;  and  William  L.  Zemberry,  “A  Survey  of  the  Effect  of  Tolls  at 
the  Liberty  Tunnels,”  unpublished  bound  typescript,  1935,  unpaged,  section  II. A. 3/4 
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was  clear.  The  Liberty  Tubes  provided  the  transporta- 
tion access  that  transformed  Pittsburgh’s  southern  pe- 
riphery. 

But  the  saga  of  the  Tubes  is  more  than  just  a story  of 
improved  access  to  the  city.  In  many  ways,  it  highlights 
the  important  inter-connections  between  citizen  ac- 
tion, politics  and  urban  growth.  As  the  geographic 
partisans  of  Pittsburgh’s  periphery  were  all  too  aware, 
the  most  important  consideration  in  the  construction  of 
the  Liberty  Tubes  was  not  one  of  engineering,  traffic 
flows  or  exhaust  ventilation;  it  was  a question  of  loca- 
tion. For  the  people  involved  in  getting  the  tunnels 
built,  as  well  as  for  the  many  subsequent  residents  of  the 
South  Hills,  the  crucial  issue  — the  one  which  provoked 
the  most  heated  debate  — was  whether  the  first  auto- 
mobile tunnel  to  carry  would-be  suburbanites  under 
Mt.  Washington  would  exit  into  the  South  Hills  high  or 
low.  n 
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Classic  Books  and 
Video  Tapes 


The  Homewood  Books 

John  Edgar  Wideman 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press  is  proud 
to  announce  publication  for  the  first  time 
in  a single  hardback  edition  of  John  Edgar 
Wideman's  The  Homewood  Books.  So  named 
because  they  share  characters,  events,  and 
locales,  these  two  novels — Hiding  Place 
( 1981 ) and  Sent  for  You  Yesterday  ( 1984) — 
and  one  collection  of  short  stories — 
Damballah  (1981) — are  set  in  the  Home- 
wood  section  of  Pittsburgh  where  Wide- 
man was  raised.  536  pp. 

□ $24.95  cloth  (3831-6) 

The  Greatest  Moments  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  Sports  History 

From  Pitt's  1937  Rose  Bowl  Victory  to  the 
Penguins'  Stanley  Cup,  this  compre- 
hensive video  highlights  more  than  fifty 
years  of  dramatic  moments  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  sports  history.  Color,  black 
and  white.  VHS.  58  minutes. 

□ $19.95 


Paths  of  Glory: 

The  Dramatic  Story  of  Pitt's  First 
Century  of  Football,  1890-1990 

Video.  Color,  black  and  white.  VHS. 

60  minutes. 

□ $19.95 

Out  of  This  Furnace — 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition 

Thomas  Bell 

The  classic  novel  about  three  generations 
of  an  immigrant  Slovak  family  working  in 
the  steel  mills  of  Braddock,  Pennsylvania. 
448  pp. 

□ $24.95  cloth  (3690-9) 

Cloud  By  Day 

Muriel  Earley  Sheppard 

The  violence  and  unpredictability  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania's  Connellsville  coke 
region,  seen  in  a full-length  historical 
account.  296  pp. 

□ $34.95  cloth  (3693-3) 

□ $14.95  paper (5459-1) 

The  Inside  History  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company:  A Romance  of  Millions 

James  Howard  Bridge 

Bridge,  who  was  Carnegie's  literary  assis- 
tant, gives  an  insider's  account  of  the  com- 
pany, including  the  celebrated  lawsuit  with 
Henry  Clay  Frick.  432  pp. 

□ $34.95  cloth  (1166-3) 

□ $16.95  paper (6095-8) 

Patch/Work  Voices:  The  Culture  and 
Lore  of  a Mining  People 

Dennis  F.  Brestensky,  Evelyn  A.  Hovanec, 
Albert  N.  Skomra 

The  people  who  settled  and  labored  in  the 
coal  towns  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
tell  of  their  daily  lives  at  work  and  at  home 
in  their  own  words.  96  pp. 

□ $9.95  paper (5460-5) 

Please  check  appropriate  boxes  for  the 
books  or  tapes  you  are  ordering.  Return 
entire  page  to  place  order. 


FORM 


For  quick  service, 
call  the  Pitt  Book  Center 
with  MasterCard  and 
Visa  orders: 

412-648-1453 


TOTAL  PRICE  OF  BOOKS  ORDERED 


TAX  (NY) 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING 
$3  00  FOR  FIRST  BOOK. 

$.50  FOR  EACH  ADDITIONAL 

TOTAL 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


DAY  PHONE 


PLEASE  BILL  MY  ORDER  TO: 


□ CHECK.  Payable  to 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press 

□ MASTERCARD 

□ AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

□ VISA 

CARD  NUMBER 

EXPIRATION  DATE 


□ PLEASE  ADD  ME  TO  YOUR  MAILING  LIST 


COMPLETE  ORDER  FORM  AND  MAIL  TO; 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH  PRESS, 
127  N.  BELLEFIELD  AVENUE, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA  15260. 

ALLOW  4-6  WEEKS  FOR  DELIVERY. 


by  Vera  Auretto 


Vision 


\/\/hen  my  parents  settled  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1949,  nine  years  had  passed  since  they 
arrived  in  the  United  States  and  the  war 
had  been  over  for  five.  Although  most  of 
their  assessments  of  life  in  the  U.S.  were 


far  from  positive,  they  always  marveled  at 
the  ease  with  which 
people  entertained  in 
this  country.  They 
frequently  took  advan- 
tage of  this  uncompli- 
cated hospitality  to 
invite  guests  to  our 
home  for  dinner, 
usually  professors  who 
had  presented  an 
afternoon  colloquium 
at  Carnegie  Tech, 
where  my  father  taught 
physics.  These  illustri- 
ous visitors  ( I wouldn’t 
be  surprised  it  some 
had  Nobel  Prizes)  were 
treated  to  home- 
cooked  meals  as  only 
my  mother  could  make. 

At  the  beginning  of 
the  meal,  when  the 
steaming  bowl  of  pasta 
was  first  set  at  our 
honored  visitor’s 
elbow,  my  father,  who 
was  not  a man  of  great 
tact,  generally  deemed 
it  prudent  to  announce  that  we  were 
about  to  embark  on  an  Italian-style 
dinner.  If  this  required  further  explana- 
tion, which  was  usually  the  case  with 
“Americani,”  my  father  condescended  to 
explain  how  in  (civilized)  Italy,  meals 
consisted  of  three  or  more  courses,  of 
which  pasta  was  only  the  first.  The  dinner 
then  would  proceed  uneventfully  amid 
talk  of  mu  mesons,  gamma  rays  and 


My  newlywed 
parents  ( before 
coming  to  Pitts- 
burgh) in  1944, 
while  my  father  was 
working  on  the 
Manhattan  Project 
in  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Vera  Auretto  and  her  husband  own  New 
Image  Press,  a commercial  printing  company 
in  Pittsburgh.  A private  printing  of  Enrico  ’s 
War , the  memoir  which  motivated  Auretto  to 
write  this  article,  is  planned  for  the  winter  of 
1992. 


bubble  chambers,  while  my  mother 
bounced  from  kitchen  to  dining  room, 
graciously  serving  each  course  with  the 
help  of  us,  the  children. 

As  the  meal  wound  down,  after  the 
fruit  was  put  out,  or  perhaps  as  the  adults 
lingered  over  their  espresso,  talk  would 
turn  to  more  personal  topics.  Our  guest 
might  innocently  ask  when  we  came  to 
the  States,  since  my  parents’  accents  were 
unmistakable  and  their  affection  for  Italian 
customs  unquestionable.  Or  he  might  ask 
why  they  had  come,  or  if  they  had  known 
Enrico  Fermi,  or  any  a number  of  ques 
tions  which  were  meant  to  bring  the 
conversation  to  a friendly  conclusion. 

As  the  conversation  peeled  back  the 
years,  we  children  held  our  collective 
breath.  Maybe  tonight  my  father  would 
go  all  the  way,  maybe  he  would  tell  the 
whole  story  of  how  he  left  fascist  Italy; 
how,  after  earning  his  doctorate  in 
Florence  and  working  for  a year  at  the 
Curie  Labs  in  Paris,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
his  position  at  the  University  of  Padua  and 
return  to  Paris  as  a refugee  from  anti 
semitism;  how  he  fled  south  on  a bicycle 
as  the  Germans  marched  toward  the 
capital  and  how  he  finally  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  after  waiting  for  months  in  Portugal 
for  his  papers  to  arrive. 

My  mother’s  story,  if  it  was  told  at  all, 
was  generally  subsumed  under  my  fa- 
ther’s, for  she  was  only  a teen-ager  when 
the  war  broke  out.  But  she  had  her  share 
of  adventures:  sent  to  a Swiss  boarding 
school  at  16,  after  the  Italian  public 
schools  were  closed  to  Jews,  then  stranded 
in  that  country  with  her  8-year-old 
brother  when  the  Germans  invaded 
Poland.  Meanwhile,  my  grandparents  had 
been  forced  to  leave  Italy,  where  life  had 
become  more  and  more  difficult  for 
Jewish  citizens.  After  several  months  of 
anxious  waiting,  the  family  was  finally 
reunited  in  the  French  capital,  but  they 
hardly  had  the  chance  to  settle  down 
when  the  Germans  began  their  lightning 
march  toward  the  city.  Guessing  at  the 
schedules  of  the  Channel  ferries,  which 
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A 1951  passport 
picture,  in  preparation 
for  the  family’s  first 
visit  to  Italy 
after  the  war. 


were  by  this  time  a military  secret,  the 
family  was  able  to  escape  on  one  of  the 
last  boats  to  England,  arriving  on  the  day 
that  Italy  declared  war  on  the  French. 
Once  in  England,  they  barely  avoided 
internment  as  enemy  aliens  by  booicing 
passage  on  the  next  ship  to 
New  York. 

To  our  guest,  the  most 
remarkable  aspect  of  these  war 
stories  generally  lay  in  our 
family’s  Jewish  origins.  But  if 
the  poor  man  was  naive 
enough  to  admit  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  a Jewish  Italian, 
he  earned  the  immediate  scorn 
of  my  father,  who  became 
especially  disdainful  if  the 
listener  was  of  Jewish  back- 
ground himself.  In  either  case, 
our  unfortunate  guest  was 
quickly  put  out  of  his  misera- 
ble ignorance  by  my  father’s  observation 
that  the  Jewish  community  in  Rome  had 
been  there  “longer  than  the  church”  and 
that  a Jewish  temple  which  can  still  be 
seen  among  the  ruins  at  Ostia  had  been 
built  centuries  before  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter. 


As  my  father  delivered  the  facts,  we 
children  basked  in  the  glow  of  being  the 
only  living  representatives  of  Jewish 
Italians  which  this  person  was  likely  ever 
to  encounter.  The  story  of  the  creation 
of  our  family  seemed  to  us  so  improbable 
as  to  be  miraculous  — boy  meets  girl,  on 
an  epic  scale  — and  each  retelling  helped 
explain  why  we  were  sitting  at  this 
particular  dinner  table  in  this  Catholic 
neighborhood  in  this  Appalachian  factory 
town,  drinking  espresso  out  of  tiny  gold- 
rimmed  cups  with  tiny  silver  spoons. 

Although  we  reveled  in  the  adventure, 
uniqueness,  and  triumph  of  my  parents’ 
exodus,  we  could  also  have  told  the 
stories  of  greater  hardship  and  equally 
miraculous  survival  — the  stories  of 
friends  and  relatives  who  remained  in 
their  native  Italy.  Of  these,  none  was 
more  fascinating  than  that  of  my  mother’s 
cousin  Enrico  who,  as  a teen-ager,  had 
joined  the  partisans  in  the  mountains 
around  Turin,  where  in  better  times  the 
families  had  vacationed  together.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  had  written  his 
memoirs  and  had  sent  them  to  my 
grandfather  in  New  York.  It  was  against 
the  backdrop  of  Enrico’s  life-and-death 


struggle  against  Nazi-fascism  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  I judged 
the  vagaries  of  our  life  in  the  United 
States. 

As  I was  growing  up,  the  excitement 
of  battle,  not  the  dangers  of  escape, 
captured  my  imagination.  If  I had  been 
suffered  to  speak  at  the  dinner  table,  to 
reveal  the  fantasies  which  I had  woven 
around  those  years,  parents  and  guest 
would  have  been  entertained  with 
adventures  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  hills 
of  Pittsburgh.  On  this  New  World  battle 
ground,  every'  train  tunnel  and  alleyway, 
every  shortcut,  every  landmark,  had  a 
significance  which  transcended  its 
obvious  day-to-day  function  as  an  artifact 
of  a living  city.  Under  my  leadership,  my 
partisan  band  would  out-smart  the 
traitors  and  fight  to  victory  against  a 
dangerous  foe. 

If  I had  any  heroes  at  all,  my  cousin 
was  the  one  — the  one  who  had  stayed 
and  fought  and  brought  glory  to  himself 
and  his  nation.  I wanted  to  be  like 
Enrico:  strong,  smart,  self-sufficient, 
unbowed  by  enemy  invasion,  unphased 
by  the  unimaginable  cruelties  of  total 
war.  In  Pittsburgh,  the  songs  of  the 
partisans  and  the  mountain  people  who 
sustained  the  resistance  against  fascism 
were  my  spiritual  nourishment.  On  ski 
trips  to  the  Laurel  Mountains,  mother 
taught  us  her  songs,  and  our  small 
chorus  of  voices  filled  me  with  passion 
and  pride  and  nostalgia  for  the  land  my 
parents  had  left  behind.  Far  from  our 
true  home,  exiled  in  this  barbarian 
outpost,  I was  keenly  aware  that  our 
family  was  but  a tiny  offshoot  of  two 
family  trees  which  had  deep  roots  in  the 
Italian  soil. 

In  Italy,  the  earth  was  drenched  in  the 
blood  of  fascists  and  anti-fascists,  com- 
munists, priests,  Jews,  peasants,  academ- 
ics, relatives  and  friends.  On  our  first  trip 
back,  five  years  after  the  war’s  end,  my 
parents  pointed  out  bullet  holes  in  the 
facades  of  buildings  and  we  walked  past 
gaping  walls  with  blue  sky  showing 
through  where  once  there  had  been 
windows,  and  behind  them,  families  and 
children  like  me.  In  Italy  we  couldn’t 
drink  the  milk  and  we  couldn’t  drink  the 
water.. .because  of  The  War. 

There  were  no  such  problems  in 
America,  which,  to  me,  for  a long  time, 
was  comprised  of  two  rows  of  houses 
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backing  onto  an  alley  one  block  long  and 
lined  with  garages.  From  the  houses  on 
the  alley  poured  forth  every  day  dozens  of 
children  from  the  large  Catholic  families 
who  populated  the  street.  (The  previous 
owners  had  sold  us  the  house  believing  — 
unbeknownst  to  my  parents  — that  we 
shared  their  faith.)  Having  no  idea  of  the 
twists  of  fate  that  had  thrown  us  together, 
we  children  played  as  though  we  were  one 
happy  family.  We  played  baseball  and 
football,  rode  bikes,  collected  buckeyes 
and  exhausted  ourselves  playing  “ghost,” 
our  peculiar  neighborhood  variant  of  tag, 
which  covered  the  entire  block  and  often 
ended  up  with  the  older  boys  taunting  us 
from  the  roof of  Mr.  Hill’s  garage.  We 
also  played  cops  and  robbers,  cowboys 
and  Indians,  and  sometimes  just  plain,  old 
good  guys-and-bad-guys.  The  boys  took 
special  pleasure  in  killing  each  other  with 
toy  guns  and  tumbling  dramatically  down 
our  steep  front  lawns,  to  the  despair  of 
our  parents,  who  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  would  all  grow  up  and  their 
yards  would  be  green  again. 

When  I was  young,  the  only  cloud  on 
the  horizon  (except  the  specter  of  the 
mushroom  cloud,  of  which  more  later) 
appeared  to  be  Joe  McCarthy,  the 
Wisconsin  senator  who  had  very  definite 
ideas  about  what  it  meant  to  be  an 
American.  One  day,  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  McCarthy’s  peculiar  line  of 
reasoning,  my  mother  pointed  out  how 
all  our  neighbors  kept  their  window 
shades  demurely  at  half-mast.  “This 
man,”  she  told  me,  alluding  to  the 
senator,  “wants  to  tell  everyone  exactly 
how  far  their  shades  should  be  drawn.” 
She  made  no  excuses  for  the  fact  that  in 
our  house,  the  shades  were  rolled  tightly 
to  the  top.  Those  sun-filled  windows  were 
like  an  announcement  to  the  world:  This 
is  the  home  of  Lydia,  Vera  and  Gilbert 
DeBenedetti;  Dick,  Jane  and  Sally  need 
not  apply. 

The  senator  would  surely  not  have 
approved  of  the  fact  that  my  father 
bought  only  used  cars,  or  that  we  were 
the  last  family  on  the  block  to  own  a TV. 
We  did  not  drink  Coca-Cola  or  wear 
bobby  socks,  or  believe  in  God,  for  that 
matter,  and  until  I went  to  high  school,  I 
couldn’t  distinguish  a milk  shake  from  a 
sundae,  which  was  no  great  loss  since  they 
both  could  be  made  with  chocolate.  My 
parents,  in  their  turn,  found  fault  with 


Cousin  Enrico 
Loewenthal,  top , the 
Italian  partisan  whose  w ar 
memoir  made  me  think 
hard  about  my  ethnic 
heritage.  That’s  Enrico  in 
April  1945  on  the 
German  jeep,  captured  on 
Liberation  Day  in  Aosta  in 
northern  Italy. 


everything  from  the  school  system  to  the 
way  women  went  shopping  wearing 
rollers  in  their  hair  and  cracking  gum 
loudly  between  their  teeth. 

I,  of  course,  would  have  loved  to  know 
how  to  crack  gum,  but  until  the  eighth 
grade,  my  education  was  pretty  much 
limited  to  what  was  taught  in  public 
school.  I learned  about  my  Puritan 
forebears  and  read  their  Bible  and  daily 
repeated  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance.  I learned  to  be  a good 
citizen,  which  meant  that  I followed 
directions  and  didn’t  talk  out  of  turn.  In 
the  holiday  season,  I learned  to  sing 
Christmas  carols  in  three  part  harmony  as 
taught  by  our  music  teacher,  Miss 
Cyphers.  This  knowledge  was  put  to 
excellent  use,  for  besides  singing  around 
the  enormous  Christmas  tree  at  school 
with  our  predominantly  Jewish  classmates, 
we  would  gather  around  the  piano  at 
home  with  the  American  Fireside  Folksong 
book  and  joyously  intone  these  traditional 
melodies.  Long  before  discovering 
Thanksgiving, 
our  family  had 
adopted  the 
Christmas  tree 
— a sufficiently 
pagan  symbol 
to  warm  the 
cockles  of  my 
father’s 
irreverent 
heart. 

As  if  life 
weren’t 
complicated 
enough,  I 
discovered 
when  I went  to 
high  school  that  it  w^as  un-American  to  be 
against  The  Bomb.  Mailing  leaflets  and 
organizing  rallies  had  become  a cottage 
industry  at  our  house  since  my  father 
became  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Committee  for  a Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

Like  many  physicists  who  had  helped 
release  the  energy  of  the  atom,  my  father 
felt  a special  responsibility  for  the  uses  of 
atomic  power  and  he  worked  energetically 
to  Ban  The  Bomb,  an  idea  considered 
seditious  in  the  Cold  War  years.  Fortu 
natelv,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  controversy, 
we  found  a safe  haven  among  the  Quak 
ers,  who  not  only  had  unimpeachable 
pacifist  credentials  but  a clear  Anglo- 
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Left.  Christmas  in  our 
Jewish  household  was  a 
time  for  neighborhood 
music  nights:  the  late  Dr. 
Howard  Finkelhor 
conducting;  his  son 
David  on  the  recorder; 
my  brother  Gil  on  the 
violin,  me  at  the  piano. 
It’s  about  1962,  at  the 
Finkelhor’s  house  next 
door.  A fleet  of  tricycles, 
right , in  my  early  days  in 
‘"The  Alley,”  Point 
Breeze,  c.  1950.  My 
sister  Lydia  and  I are  at 
center.  Mr.  Hill’s  garage 
is  in  the  background. 


Saxon  pedigree  to  boot.  Our  daily 
pilgrimage  to  the  Friends  Meeting  House 
after  school  for  tea  and  talk  gave  focus  to 
our  idealism  and  resulted  in  many  lasting 
friendships. 

In  college,  however,  I rashly  traded 
Quaker  piety  and  philistinism  for  the 


politics  and  lifestyle  of  the  “new  Left.” 
Once  again,  my  adjustment  was  not  easy. 
Despite  a basic  affinity  for  their  critique  of 
American  society,  I despised  the  comfort- 
able radicals  who  flocked  to  the  move- 
ment. Most  of  them  knew  nothing  of 
struggle;  nothing  of  oppression;  nothing 
of  fear  and  hunger  and  sacrifice.  When 
they  enthused  about  the  coming  revolu- 
tion, I was  reminded  of  the  break  in 
Enrico’s  action-packed  memoirs  when  his 
mother  censored  a page  describing  the 
execution  of  two  fascists.  She  claimed  that 
such  a graphic  description  would  shock 
the  American  cousins  because  we  were 
not  used  to  seeing  corpses  swinging  from 
the  trees  of  the  city  and  bodies  lying  in 
the  streets.  And  furthermore,  she  claimed 
that  from  his  writing,  Enrico  appeared  to 
be  a blood-thirsty  cut-throat. 

Enrico  felt  compelled  to  justify  his 
actions:  “Even  though  I maintain  that 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  kill  ...  I have 
never  destroyed  life  irresponsibly,  without 
weighing  the  deed.  If  at  times  I have 
passed  a sentence  of  death,  I have  always 
acted  with  full  awareness,  convinced  that 
those  individuals  would  have  been 
destructive  to  society  for  the  remainder  of 
their  natural  lives;  convinced  that  I was 
carrying  out  a necessary  act  of  justice 
toward  my  friends  and  companions  who 
died  at  the  hands  of  the  fascists;  con- 
vinced that  it  was  necessary  to  apply  the 
law  of  retaliation,  an  inflexible  law  which 
governed  our  relations  with  the  fascist 


enemy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  I 
myself  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 

I would  have  suffered  a far  worse  death  by 
torture.” 

The  executions  took  place  on  the  29th 
of  March,  Enrico  remembered.  It  was  the 
day  of  his  19th  birthday. 

When  I was  19  in 
the  mid  60s,  the 
revolution,  as  it  was 
called,  was  like  a walk 
in  the  park  and  I was 
not  unhapy  to  be  one 
of  the  celebrants.  From 
civil  rights  marches,  we 
turned  to  protesting 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam, 
attending  massive 
assemblies  on  the 
Washington  Mall  where 
Lyndon  Johnson  was 
hung  in  effigy.  We 
experimented  with  drugs  and  cemented 
our  relationships  with  music.  But  in  1967, 
I sensed  that  the  holiday  was  over.  This 
was  the  fatal  year  when  the  Jews  of  Israel 
occupied  the  West  Bank  in  the  six-day 
war.  To  many  of  my  friends  aggression 
suddenly  did  not  appear  so  damnable.  To 
others,  such  doubts  against  the  leftist 
creed  were  an  abomination.  Sectarianism, 
always  a problem  in  the  raw  utopian 
climate  of  the  Left,  began  to  stink  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  its  counterpart,  internalized 
oppression.  I listened,  betwixt  and 
between,  trying  to  figure  out  what 
relation  the  state  of  Israel  had  to  me. 

At  that  time,  I perceived  Israel  as  a 
semi-mythical  country,  the  cradle  of 
Christianity  and  kibbutzim , a forbidding 
and  hostile  wilderness.  As  a haven  for 
refugees,  Brazil  was  more  familiar  to  me 
than  Israel,  for  my  father  had  years  ago 
decided  that  in  event  of  nuclear  war,  the 
southern  hemisphere  would  be  safer  for 
the  propagation  of  life.  Two  summers 
spent  acclimating  ourselves  to  that 
seductive  Afro-Latin  country  was  more 
enticement  than  Israel  had  ever  offered. 
Nonetheless,  after  the  ’67  war,  my  Jewish 
heritage  staked  its  claim  on  my  already 
over  stimulated  conscience. 

In  a state  of  utter  confusion,  I dropped 
out  of  school  and  severed  my  relations 
with  the  Left.  I watched  from  the  side- 
lines as  the  movement,  already  reeling 
from  the  defection  of  black  power 
advocates,  was  rejected  by  groups  of  Jews, 
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A rare  family  gathering  in 
1972.  Left  to  right:  Uncle 
Eugene  Falco  from  Paris; 
my  transcontinental 
grandmother  Olimpia 
Falco,  who  lived  in  New 
York  and  Turin;  Aunt 
Sandy  and  Uncle  Hnzo 
Falco  of  Boston;  and  mv 
parents.  I am  seated  beside 
my  sister  and  her  husband, 
who  live  in  California. 


women,  gays,  lesbians;  manifestations  of 
identity  politics  we  still  live  with  today 
first  began  to  appear.  These  groups  had 
no  appeal  for  me.  Somewhere  in  my 
subconscious  lurked  the  knowledge  that 
in  order  to  develop  my  own  authentic 
political  opinion,  I was  going  to  have  to 
sort  out  the  tangled  mass  of  Italian, 
American  and  Jewish  roots  that  was  my 
inheritance. 

I began  by  translating  Enrico’s  mem 
oirs,  thinking  that  I would  prove  once 
and  for  all  to  these  amateur  New  World 
revolutionaries  what  life  in  the  front  lines 
was  all  about.  It  was  a labor  of  despera 
tion,  designed  to  give  me  a grasp  on  my 
life  through  the  lives  of  others.  I strug- 
gled to  synchronize  dates  and  agonized 
over  the  turn  of  a phrase,  but  once 
completed,  the  translation  lay  buried  in 
college  notebooks  until  the  Electronic 
Revolution  finally  resurrected 
them. 

In  the  meantime,  I moved 
on  to  my  next  challenge  — the 
discovery  of  America  which, 
from  my  beach  head  in  the 
alley,  had  eventually  expanded 
in  my  perceptions  to  include 
the  entire  East  End  of  the  city'. 

I signed  up  as  a locally  recruit- 
ed volunteer  for  VISTA  — the 
domestic  conterpart  in  the 
1 960s  to  the  Peace  Corps  — 
and  ventured  into  new 
territory:  neighborhoods 
unknown  to  me  north  and 
south  of  the  rivers,  like 
Beltzhoover,  Troy  Hill, 

Overbrook,  South  Side  Slopes 
and  Spring  Garden.  I met 
policemen  and  policemen’s 
wives,  politicians,  case  work- 
ers, ministers,  welfare  mothers, 
the  mayor,  and  bureaucrats  of  every 
stripe.  I also  met  my  husband,  and  when 
we  married,  we  moved  into  a little  house 
at  the  far  end  of  the  alley. 

Now  when  we  sit  around  my  parents’ 
dining  room  table,  there  are  fewer  pre- 
war guests  and  the  family  has  become 
larger.  Still  furnished  in  the  style  of  the 
pre-war  Italian  bourgeoisie,  with  Oriental 
rugs  and  heavy  mahogany  furniture,  the 
dining  room  is  the  scene  of  animated 
conversations  ranging  from  cosmology  to 
cooking.  And  while  my  father  still  eats  his 


fruit  in  the  European  manner,  with  his 
fork  and  knife,  we  children  and  grandchil 
dren  don’t  hesitate  to  bite  into  the  juiciest 
of  peaches.  My  father  has  mellowed  since 
the  days  when  he  preached  civilization  to 
the  barbarians,  but  the  lessons  he  im 
pressed  on  me  as  a child  filled  me  w ith  all 
kinds  of  doubts  and  insecurities  about  mv 
status  as  a first  generation  American. 

I spent  years  trying  to  figure  out 
whether  to  describe  myself  as  Italian 
Ameican,  or  Jewish  Italian,  or  Jewish 
American,  as  if  a hyphen  could  begin  to 
explain  the  experience  of  even  a single 
meal  at  the  family  table,  let  alone  a 
lifetime  of  experiences  which  make  up 
who  I am.  What  I finally  discovered,  after 
more  years  than  I care  to  admit,  is  that 
only  by  claiming  100  percent  membership 
in  each  of  my  heritages  can  I fully  appreci 
ate  the  uniqueness  of  each  tradition.  And, 


just  as  I couldn’t  divide  myself  up  into 
component  parts  without  destroying  my 
sanity,  it  seems  to  me  that  society  cannot 
be  divided  by  exclusionary  nationalist 
pride  without  tearing  itself  apart  with 
hatred,  oppression  and  war. 

Only  when  nationalism  is  tempered  bv 
the  great  ideals  which  unite  all  people  — 
such  as  justice,  and  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion, and  peace  on  this  earth  — only  then 
can  the  world  survive,  a small  and  imper- 
fect place  perhaps,  but  the  only  one  we 
have.* 
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Pittsburgh’s  Allegheny  Cemetery  and 
the  Victorian  Garden  of  the  Dead 

Book  Review  Essay  by  Roy  Lubove 


Allegheny  Cemetery:  A 

Romantic  Landscape  in 

Pittsburgh 

By  Walter  Kidney 

Pittsburgh:  Pittsburgh  History  & 

Landmarks  Foundation,  1990.  Pp.  156. 

Foreword,  illustrations,  index.  $34.95 

[TJhese  cemeteries  were  all  the 
rage,  and  so  deeply  was  the  want 
felt  which  they  supplied,  and  so 
truly  beautiful  were  they  in  them- 
selves, that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  it  people  were  slow  to 
perceive  that  there  was  a certain 
incongruity  between  a graveyard 
and  a place  of  recreation.  The 
truth  is,  people  were  glad  to  get 
fresh  air,  and  a sight  of  grass,  and 
trees,  and  flowers  with,  now  and 
then,  a pretty  piece  ofsculpture... 
without  considering  too  deeply 
whether  it  might  not  be  better  to 
have  it  all  without  the  graves  and 
the  funeral  processions.  — Clar- 
ence C.  Cook,  A Description  of  the 
New  Tori;  Central  Park,  1869 

M(  )ST  Pittsburghers  do  not 
realize  that  the  300-acre 
Allegheny  Cemetery,  es- 
tablished in  the  city’s  Lawrenceville 
neighborhood  in  1844,  has  more 
than  local  significance.  Yet  the  Vic- 
torian rural  or  romantic  cemetery, 
embodied  in  Allegheny,  profoundly 
influenced  and  reflected  American 
attitudes  toward  life  as  well  as  death 
(although  it  flourished  for  little  more 


than  a quarter-century,  1 830  1 860). 
It  brought  forth,  among  educated 
wealthy  urbanites,  a vision  of  the  city 
of  the  dead  as  a model  for  the  city  of 
the  living.  Allegheny  Cemetery  thus 
exemplified  an  extraordinary  episode 
in  western  culture.  Before  examin- 
ing Walter  Kidney’s  superbly  illus- 
trated volume  on  Allegheny  Ceme- 
tery, it  is  necessary  to  explore  that 
broader  context  of  Anglo-American 
aesthetic  theory,  social  values,  and 
landscape  design  in  the  1 8th  and 
19th  centuries. 

The  first  and  most  influential  of 
the  romantic  cemeteries  was  Mount 
Auburn,  established  in  1831  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  It  was  emulated,  in  the 
following  decade,  by  Laurel  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  1836;  Green-Wood, 
Brooklyn,  1838;  Mount  Hope, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  1838;  and  Albany 
Rural  Cemetery,  1841.  Cemeteries 
based  on  these  models  then  spread 
widely  throughout  the  East  and  Mid- 
west.1 The  rural  cemetery  was  an 
extraordinary  cultural  icon  during 
its  brief  hegemony  because  its  pic- 
turesque landscape  and  moral  tute- 
lage offered  the  living  guidance  on 
the  qualities  of  a benign  environ- 
ment and  social  order,  one  which 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  emer- 
gent industrial  civilization.  The  rural 
cemetery  served  its  educated,  elite 
sponsors  as  an  experiment  in  utopia 
building;  it  enabled  them  to  design  a 
totally  controlled  environment  which 
would  reflect  their  aesthetic,  reli- 
gious, social,  and  cultural  values.  The 


city  of  the  dead,  in  essence,  was  the 
prototype  for  the  city  of  the  living. 


The  American  rural  cemetery  like 
Allegheny  was  rooted,  in  part,  in 
changing  attitudes  toward  burial  and 
funerary  architecture  in  eighteenth 
century  France,  culminating  in  the 
famed  Parisian  cemetery  of  Pere 
Lachaise  (1804).  In  his  monumen- 
tal analysis  of  The  Architecture  of 
Death , Richard  Etlin  asserts  that  Pere 
Lachaise  “represents  a turning  point 
in  one  thousand  years  of  Western 
history.”  It  embodied  new  attitudes 
toward  death  and  burial  translated 
into  a new  form  language  — the 
picturesque  landscape  or  garden  of 
the  dead:  “Almost  every  plot  was 
surrounded  by  a railing  of  wood  or 
iron  and  planted  with  shrubs  and 
fragrant  flowers.  The  tombstones 
themselves  were  hung  with  wreaths 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  wild  train- 
ing vines  were  abundant.”2  It  was 
redolent  also  with  history,  the  rest- 
ing place  of the  illustrious  of  France, 
and  with  a riot  of  great  funerary 
sculpture  — a kind  of  unearthly  com- 
petition among  the  dead  to  inhabit 
the  greatest,  grandest  tomb. 

The  radical  transformation  of  the 
city  of  the  dead  could  not  have  oc- 
curred without  a new  sensibility  in 
Western  culture,  one  which  viewed 
the  traditional  cemetery  (i.e.,  the 
mass  communal  grave  in  the  heart  of 
Paris)  as  “pernicious  to  the  health 
and  revolting  to  the  senses.”  More- 
over, the  treatment  of  the  dead  as  so 
much  refuse  was  an  affront  to  “the 
very  dignity  of  human  life  itself.  A 
new  concept  of  burial,  compatible 
with  a new  romantic  sensibility,  re- 
quired a landscape  of  consolation 
rather  than  terror  and  fear.  An  Arca- 
dian tableau  beyond  the  city,  in- 
spired by  eighteenth-century  English 


Rov  1 .above,  a professor  of  social  welfare  and  history  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  a frequent  contributor  to  Pittsburgh  History.  His  numerous  books  and  articles 
include  several  in  environmental  studies:  “Social  History  and  the  History  of 
Landscape  Architecture”  ( Journal  of  Social  History , 1975);  “Landscape,  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Community  Development  in  American  Life”  ( Journal  of  Social 
History , 1990);  “H.W.S.  Cleveland  and  the  Urban-Rural  Continuum  in  American 
Landscape  Architecture”  (introduction  to  Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture  as 
Applied  to  the  Wants  of  the  West  [ Pittsburgh,  1965]). 
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aesthetic  theory  and  landscape  gar- 
dening, would  enable  the  living  to 
commemorate  and  unite  with  the 
dead  in  a kind  of  cosmic  continuity 
mediated  by  nature.  Such  commun 
ion  would  be  impossible  amidst  the 
stenches  and  disease-generating  mi- 
asmas of  the  traditional  graveyard. 

It  would  be  a didactic  commun- 
ion in  which  the  living  would  be 
inspired  and  instructed  by  the  illus- 
trious dead.  The  new  cemetery  would 
function  as  an  academy  of  moral 
philosophy,  “a  call  to  the  glory'  that 
rewards  beneficent  virtue  and  intel- 
lectual prowess.”  The  new  Parisian 
cemetery  and  its  successors  in  the 
United  States  thus  testified  to  a “faith 
in  the  natural  harmony  of  ethics  and 
esthetics,  and  in  the  necessary  docil- 
ity of  the  public  to  lessons  which 
came  to  them  through  the  sens- 
es....” 4 

These  lessons  would  be  commu- 
nicated through  the  cemetery’s  ar- 
rangement of  art  and  nature  to  re- 
flect the  attributes  of  beauty  and 
picturesqueness.  Along  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful 
and  the  picturesque  were  the  con- 
trolling aesthetic  values  in  the  ex- 
traordinary' transformation  of  the 
eighteenth  century  English  landscape 
associated  with  William  Kent,  Lance- 
lot (Capability)  Brown  and 
Humphry  Repton: 

It  was  at  Rousham,  between  1720 
and  1725,  and  later  at  Stowe,  that 
Kent  created  the  first  two  great 
works  of  that  picturesque  land- 
scape art  which  Brown  was  to 
practise  with  such  distinction  and 
on  such  an  enormous  scale  that  he 
did  what  no  one  man  had  ever 
done  before  or  has  ever  done  since, 
transformed  the  countryside  of  a 
land.  In  both  cases  he  created 
gardens  as  landscape  paintings, 
using  ‘classical’  buildings,  hills, 
water,  trees  and  carefully  planned 
perspectives  to  make  ‘natural’ 
scenes  such  as  would  never  have 
occurred  in  nature....5 

The  revolution  in  taste  expressed 
in  Kent’s  landscapes  had  a powerful 
and  influential  patron  in  Lord  Burl- 


ington. Its  aesthetic  theorist  was  the 
Third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  pub- 
licists included  Joseph  Addison  in 
The  Spectator  and  Alexander  Pope  in 
The  Guardian.  They  subscribed  to 
the  aesthetics  of  Platonic  Idealism 
delineated  by  Shaftesbury  in  The 
Moralists  (1709).  He  declared  that 
harmony,  proportion  and  balance 
were  the  essence  of  both  beauty  and 
morality  (or  truth).  Beauty  and  truth 
in  landscape  — the  qualities  of  har- 
mony, proportion  and  balance  - 
demanded  a repudiation  of  the  se 
verely  geometric  and  architectonic 
landscapes  of  the  French,  Italians 

“ Almost  every  plot 
was  surrounded  by 
a railing  of  wood  or 
iron  and  planted 
with  shrubs  and 
fragrant  flowers. 

The  tombstones 
themselves  were 
hung  with  wreaths 
of  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  wild 
training  vines  were 
abundant.’1 

and  Dutch  (especially,  at  the  outset, 
the  topiary  style).  For  nearly  a centu- 
ry the  English  would  struggle  to 
define  the  alternative  landscape,  and 
specifically  the  mix  of  sublime,  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  which  best  ex- 
pressed the  beauty  and  truth  inher- 
ent in  nature.6 

Significant  also  in  shaping  the 
new  aesthetic  of  nature  and  its  ex- 
pression in  landscape  gardening  was 
the  tradition  of  17th  century  land- 
scape painting,  evident  most  nota- 
bly in  works  by  Poussin,  Claude 
Lorrain,  and  Salvator  Rosa.  It  was 
not  a question  of  translating  their 
paintings  of  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful into  landscapes;  the  concept  is 


preposterous  because  a painting  rep 
resents  a fixed,  one  dimensional  per 
spcctive,  while  a landscape  is  a three- 
dimensional  experience  which  varies 
over  time  and  space.  Rather,  the 
great  landscape  art  of  Poussin  and 
his  contemporaries  suggested  a sim- 
ilar enhancement  of  nature  through 
art  using  trees,  water,  and  soil  in 
stead  of  paint. 

The  landscapes  of  Brown  and 
Repton,  for  the  most  part,  favored 
the  beautiful  as  the  most  appropriate- 
expression  of  Shaftesbury’s  neo-clas- 
sical aesthetic  of  harmony,  balance, 
and  proportion.  Thus  the  English 
countryside  became  a world  of  lakes, 
serpentine  paths,  gently  undulating 
terrain,  clusters  of  trees,  shrubs,  bush 
es,  and  flowers.  But  this  concept  of  a 
gentle  pastoral  universe  was  sharply 
challenged  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  by  exponents  of  the  pictur- 
esque. Rev.  William  Gilpin  published 
his  Observations  Relative  to  Pictur- 
esque Beauty'm  1789. 1 le  singled  out 
“roughness”  as  the  foundation  of 
the  picturesque  aesthetic:  “rough- 
ness of  texture,  with  irregularity  of 
outline,  with  contrasting  lights  and 
shades,  with  variegated  and  gradu- 
ated colors.”  But  Gilpin  represented 
a dead  end  in  the  application  of  the 
picturesque  to  landscape  because  of 
his  identification  of  the  picturesque 
w ith  painterly  or  pictorial  represen- 
tation.' 

More  forceful  advocacv  came 
from  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  author  of 
Essay  on  the  Picturesque  ( 1794)  and 
his  friend,  Richard  Payne  Knight. 
Price  did  not  define  the  picturesque 
as  landscapes  which  emulated  pic- 
tures; rather,  he  pursued  “principles 
of  composition  governing  all  visual 
phenomena,  isolated  to  be  sure  in 
the  works  of  great  painters.”8  This 
involved  sharp  critiques  of  the  beau- 
tiful as  an  exclusive  basis  for  land- 
scape design,  a sustained  effort  to 
define  the  attributes  of  the  pictur- 
esque which  distinguished  it  from 
both  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful, 
and  the  creation  of  an  aesthetic  of  art 
in  nature  which  synthesized  the  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  — as  did  nature 
itself.  Thus  the  monotony  and  bland- 
ness of  the  beautiful  would  be  invig- 
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orated  by  the  roughness,  variety, 
and  surprise  of  the  picturesque.9 

Eighteenth  century  aesthetic 
speculation  culminated  in  Archibald 
Alison’s  influential  Essays  on  the  Na- 
ture and  Principles  of  Taste , first 
published  in  1790.  Alison’s  theory 
of  subjective  association  helped  es- 
tablish the  philosophical  basis  for 
nineteenth  century  romantic  art,  ar- 
chitecture, and  landscape;  most  per- 
tinently, his  theory  affirmed  the  link 
between  sensory  perception  and  eth 
ics  or  morality  — so  central  to  rural 
cemetery  advocacy  in  the  United 
States.  Alison  overturned  aesthetics 
rooted  in  Platonic  Idealism,  the  be- 
lief that  beauty  or  other  attributes 
were  inherent  in  the  object  and  in- 
dependent of  the  observer.  Instead, 
he  established  a subjective  basis  for 
aesthetic  experience,  a view  critical 
to  the  emergence  of  romantic  ex- 
pression in  western  culture.  He  ar- 
gued that  when  objects  of  beauty  or 
sublimity  stimulated  the  senses  and 
emotions,  they  simultaneously  stirred 
the  imagination.  It  was  this  power  of 
imagination  which  precipitated  the 
train  of  association  which  endowed 
the  sensory  impressions  with  moral 
or  ethical  significance.  Indeed,  in 
the  absence  of  imagination,  any 
emotional  sentiment  would  be  va- 
pid: “If  the  mind  is  in  such  a state  as 
to  prevent...  freedom  of  imagina- 
tion, the  emotion...  is  unper- 
ceived.”10 

According  to  Alison,  the  goal  of 
the  artist  or  landscape  gardener  was 
to  improve  upon  and  not  merely 
imitate  nature.  This  improved  na 
ture,  purged  of  its  flaws,  would  have 
a more  powerful  impact  upon  the 
imagination  and  the  associations  and 
moral  reflections  it  would  stimulate. 
The  superiority  of  art  in  landscape  to 
original  nature  “consists  in  the  puri- 
ty and  harmony  of  its  composition, 
in  the  power  which  the  artist  enjoys, 
to  remove  from  his  landscape  what- 
ever is  hostile  to  its  effect,  or  unsuit- 
ed to  its  character.”  At  the  disposal 
of  the  artist  were  “all  the  sublimity 
and  beauty  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual world.”  The  challenge,  then, 
for  the  creators  of  the  rural  cemeter- 
ies was  to  apply  art  to  nature  in  such 


a way  as  to  intensify  the  moral  expe- 
rience, to  design  a physical  environ- 
ment which  would  stir  the  senses 
and  emotions  and  imagination.  Thus 
would  “the  Material  Universe 
around  us”  become  a “scene  of  moral 
discipline.”11 


Eighteenth  century  English  land 
scape  design  exemplified  the  art  of 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque;  En- 
glish aesthetic  speculation  led  to  a 
theory  ofsubjective  association  which 
linked  sensory  impression  with  mor- 
al awareness  through  the  workings 
of  the  imagination.12  The  French,  in 


“Eighteenth 
century  English 
landscape  design 
exemplified  the  art 
of  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque;” 


Pere  Lachaise  in  1804,  had  applied 
English  landscape  practices  to  cem- 
etery design.  The  question  is  why 
did  Americans  throughout  the  East 
and  Midwest,  beginningwith  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  in  1831 , feel  com- 
pelled to  create  a new  world  of  the 
dead  in  the  form  of  a pastoral  and 
picturesque  Arcadia?13 

One  powerful  incentive  to  create 
a new  habitat  was  the  condition  of 
the  parish  graveyards.  A second  was 
a diminished  fearfulness  in  the  con- 
templation of  death  deriving  from 
pantheistic  rationalism,  romantic 
sentimentalism,  and  the  possibilities 
of  universal,  egalitarian  salvation.  In 
contrast  to  today,  when  a visit  to  a 
New  England  colonial  graveyard  is  a 
cheerful  prospect,  “the  first  colo- 
nists brought  with  them  a half-pa- 
gan, half-Christian  heritage  of  burial 
and  graveyard  design....  The  under- 
world, the  perpetually  sunless  place 
of  Hell,  demons,  and  putrefaction 
quivered  beneath  the  graveyard 
grass.”14  The  Puritan  church  grave- 
yard was  not  meant  to  comfort  and 


console.  It  was  to  be  a grim  remind- 
er of  the  imminence  of  death;  even 
children  “were  made  to  think  of 
death  at  as  early  an  age  as  nature 
would  allow.”  By  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  parish  church  burial 
grounds  were  likely  to  be  crowded, 
chaotic,  “foul  smelling,  unattractive 
eyesores.”15  They  blocked  the  path 
of  urban  expansion  and  were  thus  an 
economic  burden.  Most  important, 
they  were  increasingly  feared  as 
health  hazards  whose  putrefactions 
emitted  disease-breeding  gases  and 
miasmas. 

The  repudiation  of  the  tradition- 
al burial  ground  and  a democratiza- 
tion of  the  prospects  for  eternal  life 
m the  bosom  of  Jesus  did  not  lead 
automatically  to  the  adoption  of  the 
large-scale,  rural -romantic  cemetery. 
Its  popularity  in  ante-bellum  Amer- 
ica derived  from  its  fulfillment  of 
powerful  social  and  cultural  aspira- 
tions. It  represented  a design-  or 
form-language  through  which  those 
aspirations  could  be  expressed. 

The  rural  cemetery  was  a unique 
response  to  disintegration  of  the 
unity  of  “family,  church  and  com- 
munity” in  the  period  1780  to 
1 820. 16  It  represented  an  alternative 
community,  a planned  environment 
which  would  nurture  family  unity, 
religious  idealism  and  community 
cohesion.  As  historian  Thomas  Bend- 
er has  explained,  the  romantic  cem- 
etery would  serve  as  a “counter- 
point” to  “America’s  rapidly  grow- 
ing cities,  marked  by  visual  monoto- 
ny and  social  chaos....  As  the  urban 
environment  became  paved  over, 
more  hurried  and  commercial,  a 
change  of  scenery,  reminiscent  of 
the  rural  past,  a readily  accessible 
natural  sanctuary  within  close  prox- 
imity to  the  city,  became  neces- 
sary.” 1 7 This  powerful  need  for  com- 
mit nality  and  moral  order  found  oth- 
er expressions  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  all  of  which  involved  art  or 
artistic  enhancement  of nature.  With 
one  exception,  they  all  involved  a 
concept  of  community  which  con- 
trasted with  and  repudiated  the  ex- 
panding urban  commercial  culture. 

The  zeal  for  monument  building 
in  the  period,  such  as  the  Bunker 
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Hill  or  Washington  obelisks,  testi 
fied  to  the  quest  for  a national  iden- 
tity in  ante-bellum  America:  monu- 
ments “could  become  the  cement  of 
patriotism,  holding  individual  ele- 
ments and  succeeding  generations 
together  in  a grip  of  virtuous  emo- 
tion.”18 They  would  affirm  republi- 
can idealism,  patriotism,  spirituality, 
and  the  existence  of  a national  com- 
munity. As  in  the  romantic  ceme- 
tery, the  force  of  history  and  com- 
memoration would  link  generations. 

The  romantic  suburb  of  Llewellyn 
Park,  Orange,  N.J.,  established  in 
1853,  offered  an  alternative  way  of 
life  for  those  unfulfilled  or  frustrated 
by  the  city.  Designed  by  Alexander 
J.  Davis,  and  consisting  of  350  acres 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  a mountain, 
the  community  was  nestled  amidst 
forests  of  oak,  hickory',  chestnut, 
cedar,  and  pine.  Located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tract,  comprising  some  60 
acres,  the  village  was  encircled  by  an 
access  road.  It  was  traversed  by  a 
wooded  ravine,  “affording  material 
for  ornamental  water  and  cascades, 
which  have  been  tastefully  made 
throughout  its  course.”  Sprinkled 
throughout  the  grounds  were 
“kiosks,  seats,  and  bridges,  construct- 
ed in  rustic-work,  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  natural  character  of  the 
surrounding  forests.”19 

Llewellyn  Park  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a tragic  tribute  to  A.J. 
Davis’s  friend  and  colleague,  An- 
drew Jackson  Downing.  During  his 
brief  lifetime  (1815-1852),  Down- 
ing exerted  a profound  influence  on 
American  architectural  and  landscape 
practice.  More  than  any  single  indi- 
vidual, he  adapted  the  English  land- 
scape tradition  — of  Kent,  Brown, 
Repton,  Price,  Knight,  and  J.C. 
Loudon  — to  the  American  scene: 
“It  was  he  who  removed  from  the 
rural  countryside  the  connotation  of 
the  awkward,  unwashed,  and  unlet- 
tered — and  so  described  the  de- 
lights and  rewards  of  rural  living  that 
among  the  fashionable  he  started  a 
massive  exodus  to  the  open  country- 
side.”20 Downing’s  aesthetic  cen- 
tered on  the  distinction  between  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  — the 
former  characterized  by  simple  flow- 


ing forms,  and  the  latter  by  “strik- 
ing, irregular,  spirited  forms.”  Also 
in  keeping  with  the  English  tradi 
tion,  he  affirmed  the  aesthetic  prin- 
ciple which  was  central  to  rural  cem- 
etery design:  “By  Landscape  Gar 
dening,  we  understand  not  only  an 
imitation...  but  an  expressive,  har- 
monious, and  refined  imitation.  In 
Landscape  Gardening,  we  should 
aim  to  separate  the  accidental  and 
extraneous  in  nature,  and  to  pre- 
serve only  the  spirit,  or  essence.”21 
Downing’s  landscape  aesthetic 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  rural 
cemeteries.  Similarly,  he  related  de- 
sign choice  to  social  and  cultural 
objectives  — if  art  refined  and  im- 
proved upon  nature,  then  nature 
would  be  better  equipped  to  convey 
its  ethical  and  moral  lessons,  pro- 
ducing better  citizens  and  commu- 
nity life.  And,  again  like  the  creators 
of  the  rural  cemeteries,  he  saw  in  the 
countryside  an  alternative  (and  su- 
perior) way  of  life: 


It  is...  love  of  rural  life  and  this 
nice  feeling  of  the  harmonious 
union  of  nature  and  art,  that  re- 
flects so  much  credit  upon  the 
English  as  a people,  and  which, 
sooner  or  later  we  hope  to  see 
completely  naturalized  in  this 
country.  Under  its  enchanting 
influence,  the  too  great  bustle  and 
excitement  of  our  commercial  cit- 
ies will  be  happily  counterbalanced 
by  the  more  elegant  and  quiet 
enjoyments  of  country  life.22 


In  Downing’s  view,  those  w ho  cared 
nothing  for  the  appearance  of  their 
communities  and  homes  were  likely 
to  be  morally  deficient.  Indeed  a 
community  barren  of  streets  planted 
with  trees  signified  the  prevalence  of 
moral  delinquency;  men  who  “do 
not  care  how'  their  own  homes  and 
villages  look,  they  care  very  little  for 
fillfilling  any  moral  obligations  not 
made  compulsory  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law'....”  But  contemplate  a 
community  graced  by  avenues  of 
elms  and  other  expressions  of  good 
taste,  “and  you  also  place  before  us 
the  fact,  that  it  is  w'here  order,  good 
character,  and  virtuous  deportment 


most  of  all,  adorn  the  lives  and  daily 
conduct  of  its  people.”22 

Massachusetts  villages  best  ap 
proximated  Downing’s  ideal  of  a 
non-urban  environment  which  fa- 
cilitated good  citizenship.  From  end 
to  end,  the  State  was  filled  with 
flourishing  villages  whose  tree-lined 
streets  sheltered  “goodly  rows  of 
neat  and  substantial  dwellings,  full 
of  evidences  of  order,  comfort,  and 
taste.”  The  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  believed,  understood  the 
advantage,  “morally  and  socially,  of 
orderly,  neat,  tasteful  villages;  in  pro 
ducing  better  citizens,  in  causing  the 
laws  to  be  respected,  in  making 
homes  dear  and  more  sacred,  in 
making  domestic  life  and  the  enjoy 
ment  of  property'  to  be  more  truly 
and  rightly  esteemed.”24 

Downing,  like  other  exponents 
of  an  Arcadian  republic,  realized  that 
cities  and  industry' could  not  be  abol 
ished.  What  could  be  accomplished 
was  the  creation  of  a countervailing 
force,  an  alternative  model.  Thus,  if 
the  city  could  not  be  eliminated,  it 
could  be  naturalized.  Nature,  the 
pastoral,  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  urban  fabric.  Downing  became  a 
leading  exponent  of  municipal  parks 
for  the  deprived  urban  populations, 
an  amenity  and  source  of  social  bet 
terment  well  advanced  in  Europe. 
Originating  as  pleasure  grounds  for 
royalty  and  aristocracy,  they  had  now 
become  public  spaces.  Among  the 
parks  cited  by  Downing  were  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  heart 
of  Paris;  the  500-acre  public  garden 
in  Munich  established  by  Count 
Rumford;  the  broad  greenbelt  sur- 
rounding Frankfurt  (“one  of  the 
most  delightful  sights  in  the  world” ); 
the  connected  series  of  great  Lon- 
don parks  — Hyde  Park,  Regent’s 
Park,  St.  James  and  Green  parks  and 
Kensington  Gardens.  London  was 
also  blessed  with  its  many  “squares,” 
filled  w ith  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and 
fountains,  as  yvell  as  the  nearby 
Hampton  Court,  Richmond  Park 
and  the  National  Gardens  at  Kew.25 

Downing  expressed  disdain  for 
the  160  acre  park  proposed  in  1851 
for  New'  York  City  by  Mayor  Kings- 
land.  It  yy'as  little  more  than  a child’s 
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playground  for  a city  of  nearly  three- 
quarter  million.  Downing  suggest- 
ed no  less  than  500  acres,  and  envi- 
sioned the  park  as  the  center  of  the 
city’s  social  and  culture  life.  It  would 
contain  monuments,  art,  winter  gar- 
dens of  glass,  zoological  gardens  as 
in  London  and  Paris,  horticultural 
and  industrial  exhibits.  Downing 
admonished  his  contemporaries  who 
“so  little  understand  the  elevating 
influences  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  in  art,  when  enjoyed  in  common 
by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  all  classes  without  distinc- 
tion! They  can  never  have  seen,  how 
all  over  France  and  Germany,  the 
whole  population  of  the  cities  pass 
their  afternoons  and  evenings  to- 
gether, in  the  same  beautiful  parks 
and  gardens.”  Most  important,  per- 
haps, the  public  park  — nature  re- 
fined by  art  — would  become  a 
source  of  social  harmony  in  the  class- 
riddled  cities;  it  would  function  as  an 
instrument  of  public  education 
“where  the  common  school  and 
ballot-box  leave  it,  and  raises  up  the 
working-man  to  the  same  level  of 
enjoyment  with  the  man  of  leisure 
and  accomplishment.”26 

Downing’s  American  model  for 
the  urban  park  was  the  rural  ceme- 
tery. By  the  1840s  it  had  become 
clear  to  him  and  others  that  the 
world  of  nature  and  art  expressed  in 
the  cemetery  could  be  recreated  in 
the  cities  but  without  the  dead, 
graves,  and  funeral  processions.  In- 
deed, from  their  inception  with 
Mount  Auburn  in  1831  they  had 
served  as  popular  pleasure  grounds 
in  every  community  where  they  ex- 
isted. Mount  Auburn,  among  oth- 
ers, became  a rnecca  for  foreign  and 
American  visitors: 

It  became  the  favorite  ‘resort’  for 
both  New  Englanders  and  visi- 
tors, who  read  the  monuments  or 
simply  communed  with  nature. 
Couples  frequented  the  cemetery 
for  courtship  walks,  cultivating 
melancholy  emotions  by  reading 
sentimental  verses  engraved  on 
the  stones. . . . Teachers  urged  youth 
to  visit  the  cemetery  to  learn  from 
the  exemplary'  lives  of  notables 


interred  there....  It  displayed  fam- 
ily values  and  enduring  social  co- 
hesion in  the  face  of...  death.  Vis- 
itors would  profit  spiritually  from 
its  many  lessons.27 

Citing  Mount  Auburn,  Green-Wood 
and  Laurel  Hill,  Downing  pro- 
claimed that  the  United  States  had 
surpassed  Europe  in  the  creation  of 
beautiful  rural  cemeteries.  Their 
popularity  insured  the  success  of 
comparable  urban  parks,  which 
would  “largely  civilize  and  refine  the 
national  character.”28 


The  rural  cemetery  represented 
one  of  the  great  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  States.  It  be- 
came the  vessel  for  the  landscape  art 
and  aethestic  theory  of  18th  century 
Britain,  including  the  critically  im- 
portant association  of  the  senses  and 
the  moral  faculties.  In  the  cemetery, 
art  improved  upon  nature  and  thus 
heightened  the  ethical  experience. 
The  art  consisted  not  only  of  the 
lush  pastoral-picturesque  design  of 
the  landscape  — the  meandering 
paths  and  drives,  ponds,  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  — but  of  the  funerary 
sculpture.  Proprietors  competed  to 
erect  architectonic  memorials  which, 
among  other  things,  testified  to  the 
piety  and  status  of  their  families.  A 
stroll  through  the  romantic  ceme- 
tery is  akin  to  a kaleidoscope  of 
revival  architecture  and  ornamenta- 
tion in  sculpture  — classical.  Gothic 
or  Egyptian  columns,  obelisks,  an- 
gels, temple  like  mausoleums, 
sphinx,  lotus  flowers,  and  serpents. 
It  would  surely  contribute  to  the 
elevation  of  taste  in  a democratic 
republic. 

The  sculpture  and  tombstones 
with  their  inscriptions  would  accom- 
plish another  purpose.  They  com- 
memorated the  patriots  and  civic 
leaders  of  the  past.  Contemplation 
of  their  memorials  and  deeds  would 
link  the  generations  and  arouse  in 
the  living  a spirit  of  pride  in  the 
nation  and  community.  The  ceme- 
tery' would  thus  be  a force  for  civic 
betterment.  The  community  elites 

- professional,  business,  educated 

- who  created  the  rural  cemetery 


expected  that  it  would  be  a place 
“where  monuments  can  be  erected 
to  our  illustrious  men...  one  com- 
mon depository,  where  their  great 
deeds  might  be  perpetuated  and  their 
memories  cherished  by  succeeding 
generations.”29 

The  union  of  art  and  nature  in 
the  rural  cemetery  was  calculated  to 
establish  a new'  relationship  between 
living  and  dead.  This  was  a com- 
pound of  romantic  melancholy  and 
sentimentalism,  didactic  moralism 
and  religious  piety.  There  was  much 
in  common  between  the  cemetery 
ethos  and  the  consolation  literature 
of  the  period,  “the  mourners’  man- 
uals, lachrymose  verse,  obituary  fic- 
tion and  necrophiliac  biographies 
popular  at  the  time....”  According 
to  one  authority,  Ann  Douglas,  this 
pervasive  literature  represented  a 
“sentimentalization  of  Northern 
culture”  promoted  by  clergy,  wom- 
en, and  the  non-evangelical  sects  as 
a means  of  asserting  their  domi- 
nance in  the  world  of  death;  here  the 
Christian  virtues  — “passivity,  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  reverence  for  the 
past  and  for  the  weak”  — could  be 
affirmed.30  These  sentiments  were 
compatible  with  the  mood  of  sweet 
melancholy  fostered  by  the  cemeter- 
ies. The  cemeteries  and  consolation 
literature  also  espoused  a belief  in 
death  as  akin  to  a change  in  status 
and  place  rather  than  an  eternal  loss; 
the  dead  now  resided  in  a new  (and 
better)  community  which  the  living 
could  visit. 

An  enlightened,  rational  elite  in 
the  nineteenth  century  rejected  the 
legacy  of  the  graveyard  as  a place 
only  a “step  removed  from  Heaven, 
and  half  a step  from  Hell.”31  The 
rural  cemetery  they  created  was  not 
a place  of  terror,  but  a sanctuary  in 
which  living  and  dead  formed  a com- 
munity'. At  the  core  of  that  commu- 
nity was  the  family,  “for  the  ceme- 
tery had  become,  in  many  ways,  the 
refuge  of  the  psychologically  over- 
burdened family;  it  was,  at  last,  the 
place  where  peace  and  calm  would 
be  the  rule,  where  the  dissolving 
bonds  of  consanguinity  would  be 
ever  strong.”  It  reflected  “new' emo- 
tional sensibilities”  including  “the 
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rise  of  affective  individualism”  and 
the  “intensified  cohesion  of  the  nu- 
clear family.”32  The  organization  of 
the  cemetery  testified  to  the  central- 
ity of  family  in  many  ways.  It  was  a 
private,  non-profit  corporation 
which  sold  lots  to  individual  propri- 
etors on  behalf  of  the  family  unit. 
They  defined  their  holdings  with 
iron  railings  or  fences  as  well  as 
funerary  sculpture  and  plantings. 
Families  could  anticipate  an  eternal 
union  in  the  embrace  of  nature  and 
art. 

The  rural  cemetery  was  a land  of 
nature  and  art,  of  ancestral  memo- 
ries, patriotism  and  civic  virtue,  of 
romantic  melancholy,  sentimental- 
ism, religious  piety  and  didactic 
moralism  and,  not  least,  of  the  fam- 
ily united  through  eternity.33  It  was, 
in  a fairly  literal  sense,  a city  of  the 
dead  which  the  living  might  emu- 
late. The  problem  with  the  city  of 
commerce  and  industry  was  that  it 
lacked  the  benign  sensory  stimuli  of 
the  city  of  the  dead,  that  union  of 
nature  and  art  which  enhanced  both 
individual  and  civic  probity.  The  city 
of  the  living,  to  the  contrary,  pro- 
moted competition,  aggression, 
materialism,  vice  and  crime,  pover- 
ty, intemperance,  and  family  disinte- 
gration. It  would  become  a fit  place 
to  live  and  work  only  to  the  extent  it 
emulated  the  environment  and  ide- 
als of  the  cemetery.  Municipal  park 
advocacy  such  as  Downing’s  repre- 
sented an  attempt  to  accomplish  this. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  moment  in 
American  culture  when  the  city  of 
the  dead  was  acclaimed  as  the  model 
for  the  city  of  the  living.  The  rural  or 
romantic  cemetery  of  1830  1860 
was  surely  one  of  the  most  unique 
utopias  in  western  history.34 


Allegheny  Cemetery,  one  of  the 
first,  largest,  and  grandest  of  the 
American  gardens  of  the  dead,  thus 
represents  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  most 
significant  cultural  legacies.  As  much 
as  architect  H.H.  Richardson’s  Al- 
legheny County  Courthouse  and  Jail 
or  the  Beaux-Arts  architecture  of 
Oakland’s  Civic  Center,  it  is  a singu- 
lar and  irreplaceable  civic  treasure. 
Appropriately,  Walter  Kidney’s  Al- 


legheny Cemetery:  A Romantic  Land- 
scape in  Pittsburgh  was  published  by 
the  Pittsburgh  History  & Landmarks 
Foundation,  thus  acknowledging  the 
Cemetery’s  claim  to  historic  preser- 
vation status.35  And  one  would  hope 
that  Kidney’s  volume  would  help 
correct  an  historiographical  lapse. 
The  extensive  historical  literature  on 
the  rural  cemetery  movement  virtu- 
ally ignores  Allegheny  Cemetery.36 

The  pictorial  content  of  Alleghe- 
ny Cemetery  is  its  great  strength. 
Every  aspect  of  this  lush  world  of 
nature  improved  by  art  is  covered: 
gatehouses  and  entrance  towers  at 
Butler  Street  and  Penn  Avenue,  ad- 
ministration and  service  buildings, 
landscape  design,  the  astonishing 
funerary  sculpture.  There  is  also  a 
sectional  map  on  page  98,  although, 
surprisingly,  no  map  of  the  ceme- 
tery’s location  within  Pittsburgh;  this 
would  have  been  useful  to  non- Pitts- 
burgh residents.  The  last  chapter, 
“A  Guide  to  Allegheny  Cemetery,” 
comprises  about  one-third  the  en- 
tire book  and  is  devoted  to  a section 
by-section  photographic  survey  of 
outstanding  monuments  along  with 
text  describing  their  inhabitants  and 
features.  It  would  be  impossible, 
even  if  one  never  visited  Allegheny 
Cemetery,  to  peruse  these  pictures 

“An  enlightened, 
rational  elite  in  the 
nineteenth  century 
rejected  the  legacy 
of  the  graveyard  as 
a place  only  a ‘’step 
removed  from 
Heaven,  and  half  a 
step  from  Hell. 1,1 

without  comprehending  the  power 
ful  sensual  and  emotional  impact  of 
the  rural  cemeteries.  Contrasting  that 
world  of  art,  nature,  memory  and 
commemoration  in  Pittsburgh  with 
the  “real”  world  beyond  its  bound- 
aries on  Penn  and  Butler,  one  might 


well  wonder  which  is  better  (except 
for  one  detail,  to  be  sure). 

An  aerial  color  photograph  on 
page  21  illustrates  the  portion  of 
Allegheny  Cemetery  known  as  the 
“lawn  plan  Gardens  of  Peace  and  of 
Four  Seasons.”  The  lawn  plan  con- 
cept of  cemetery  landscape  design 
superseded  the  picturesque  format. 
It  originated  at  Spring  Grove  Cem- 
etery in  Cincinnati  (the  largest  of  the 
rural  cemeteries  at  some  730  acres). 
Established  in  1 844,  it  turned  to  the 
lawn  garden  plan  under  the  leader 
ship  of  Adolph  Strauch,  the  Prus- 
sian-born landscape  gardener  hired 
as  superintendent  in  1 855.  The  lawn 
plan,  essentially,  involved  a thinning 
out  of  the  picturesque  landscape: 

Strauch’s  plan  turned  away  from 
the  century-long  fascination  with 
the  picturesque,  instead  promot- 
ing the  simplicity  and  accessibility 
of  the  beautiful....  Instead  of  di- 
verse settings, individualistic  mon- 
uments and  markers,  and  abun- 
dant plantings...  Strauch’s  land- 
scape “exhibited  a preponderance 
of  gently  flowing  lines,  roundness 
and  regularity',  balance  and  sym- 
metry, perfection  and  repose.”3 

Exponents  of  the  lawn  plan  had  be- 
come exasperated  with  the  many 
fences,  elaborate  monuments  and 
lotholder  autonomy,  all  of  which 
contributed  to  an  individualistic  clut- 
ter and  severe  maintenance  prob- 
lems. The  lawn  plan,  the  triumph  of 
the  “beautiful”  and  pastoral  over  the 
picturesque,  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
thrust  toward  centralized,  profes- 
sional management  of  the  cemetery' 
as  well  as  a design  choice.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents  was  or- 
ganized in  the  late  1880s.  The  rural 
cemeteries  contributed  greatlv  to  the 
development  of  landscape  architec- 
ture in  the  United  States,  providing 
employment  opportunities  for  land- 
scape gardeners  or  architects  at  an 
earlv  date. 

One  can  hope  that  the  lawn  plan’s 
“Gardens  of  Peace”  and  “Four  Sea- 
sons” will  not  expand  beyond  their 
present  boundaries  in  Allegheny 
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Cemetery.  They  have  all  the  allure  of 
a suburban  lawn  with  ground  level 
slabs  to  designate  the  location  of  the 
dead.  And  the  counterpart  to  the 
tacky  shoebox  buildings  which  ooze 
over  the  urban  environment  is  Al- 
legheny’s Temple  ofMemories.  Kid- 
ney generously  describes  this  low- 
slung,  flat-roofed  chunk  as  done  in 
“simple  style...  more  or  less  Classi- 
cal, outwardly  faced  in  limestone 
with  some  red  granite  detailing....” 
However  well  it  might  function  as 
an  above  ground  burial  facility  hous- 
ing 8,000  crypts,  it  has  the  architec- 
tural merit  of  a K-Mart. 

Kidney’s  descriptive  text  focuses 
on  the  cemetery  grounds,  structures, 
maintenance  and  management.  The 
text  is  not  social  or  cultural  history, 
which  would  have  called  for  explor- 
ing the  aspirations  of  the  business 
and  professional  elites  who  founded 
the  cemetery  in  1844,  the  origins  of 
the  cemetery’s  design,  and  the  cem- 
etery’s role  in  city  life.  But  the  text 
does  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  world  within  the  300 
acres  of  grounds  (of  which  200  are 
improved,  accommodating  1 17,000 
dead).  Among  other  things.  Kidney 
discusses  the  contributions  of  the 
successive  superintendents,  the  first 
of  whom  was  John  Chislett  (1800- 
69).  We  learn  that  he  was  an  English 
architect,  trained  in  Bath,  who  had 
lived  in  Pittsburgh  since  the  early 
1830s.  His  talents  in  the  Greek  Re- 
vival were  revealed  in  the  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh  (c.l 835 ) and  in  a prede- 
cessor to  Richardson’s  courthouse 
in  1841.  Although  Kidney  notes 
that  Chislett  was  instructed  to  sur- 
vey and  design  the  grounds,  and  that 
his  “careful  planning  and  foresight 
formed  the  foundation  for  the 
present  beauty  of  the  Cemetery,”  we 
do  not  learn  anything  about  his  de- 
sign and  its  origins.  Whether  this  is 
because  the  information  does  not 
exist  is  not  clear  — the  book  lacks 
documentation  of  any  kind. 

Somewhat  frustrating  also  is  the 
limited  depiction  of  the  key  role  of 
William  Falconer,  superintendent 
from  1903  to  1928.  A Scotsman  and 
a graduate  of  the  Royal  Horticultur- 
al  School  at  Kew  near  London,  Fal- 


coner emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1 874.  He  would  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Harvard.  His  skills  impressed  Charles 
A.  Dana,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Sun , who  chose  him  to  manage  his 
estate.  He  wrote  extensively  on  gar- 
dening and  established  the  maga- 
zine Gardening.  Edward  Bigelow, 
Pittsburgh’s  Director  of  Public 
Works  and  a park  advocate,  hired 
him  as  superintendent  for  Schenley 
Park  in  1896.  He  soon  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  city’s  entire  park 
system.  Henry  Phipps  commissioned 
him  frequently  to  collect  specimens 


However  well  it 
might  function  as 
an  above  ground 
burial  facility,  the 
Temple  of 
Memories  has  the 
architectural  merit 
of  a K-Mart. 


for  the  Phipps  Conservatory,  and  he 
exerted  further  influence  in  the  area 
as  the  landscape  architect  for  estates 
throughout  Western  Pennsylvania. 
As  superintendent  of  Allegheny 
Cemetery,  Falconer  wrenched  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  lawn  plan.  With- 
in 1 0 years,  he  had  removed  nearly 
eight  miles  of  stone  and  iron  fences, 
and  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  hedg- 
es. He  removed  cobblestone  and 
gravel  paths,  converting  them  into 
lawns.  Miles  of  roadway  were  recon- 
structed and  drained  under  his  di- 
rection; he  developed  a comprehen- 
sive water  system  and  planted  a for- 
est of  trees  and  shrubs.38 

Kidney  observes  that  the  ceme- 
tery “owes  much  ofits  modern  char- 
acter to  William  Falconer,”  and  that 
“his  quarter-century  of  administra- 
tion is  still  remembered  admiringly, 
especially  for  its  courageous  attack 
on  curbs,  fences,  and  other  inconve- 
niences left  from  the  past.”  If  Fal- 
coner had  such  a critical  impact  on 
the  cemetery’s  design,  one  needs  to 


know  more  about  the  character  of 
his  reconstruction  and,  not  less  im- 
portant, what  might  have  been  lost 
as  a result  of  his  pastoral  alterations.39 

The  contribution  of  Pittsburgh 
History  & Landmarks  Foundation 
to  the  well-being  of  Alleghenv  Cem- 
etery was  not  limited  to  Kidney’s 
book,  a graphic  landmark  (if  some- 
what less  as  social  and  cultural  histo- 
ry). PH&LF  was  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  the  Allegheny  Cemetery 
Historical  Association  in  1 980.  Since 
the  cemetery  could  not  accept  foun- 
dation funds  in  light  ofits  tax  status, 
Landmarks  proposed  a charitable 
organization  to  act  as  the  cemetery’s 
restoration  agent.  Landmarks,  Kid- 
ney notes,  funneled  the  initial  foun- 
dation seed  funds  from  the  W.P. 
Snyder  Charitable  Foundation. 
Landmarks’s  chairman,  Charles  C. 
Arensberg,  is  vice-president  of  the 
Historical  Association,  and  Torrance 
M.  Hunt,  Sr.,  a Landmarks  and  cem- 
etery trustee,  has  served  as  chairman 
and  president  of  the  board  of  the 
Historical  Association  since  its  in- 
ception. Thus  PH&LF’s  long-time 
strategy  of  practical  historic  preser- 
vation  will  contribute  significantly 
to  the  proper  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  Pittsburgh’s  unique  Victori- 
an garden  of  the  dead.  H 

1 The  New  Haven  Burying  Ground  Cem- 
etery erf  1796  (later  Grove  Street  Ceme- 
tery) was  probably  the  first  to  deviate 
significantly  from  the  churchyard  tradi- 
tion. It  established  the  precedent  of  a 
private  association  to  incorporate,  ac- 
quire land,  and  prepare  a plan.  In  this 
case,  it  was  a gridiron  divided  into  paral- 
lelograms with  paths  wide  enough  for 
two  carriages.  Lombardy  poplars  lined 
the  roadways.  The  driving  force  behind 
the  Cemetery  was  James  Hillhouse,  Con- 
necticut congressman  and  senator.  Along 
with  public  health  considerations.  Hill- 
house’s  “commitment  to  returning  na- 
ture to  the  lives  of  the  city  residents 
helped  motivate  him. ..in  the  plan  for  a 
new  cemetery.”  David  C.  Sloane,  The 
Last  Great  Necessity:  Cemeteries  in  Amer- 
ican History{ Baltimore,  1991 ).  Sloane’s 
volume  is  the  best  general  account  of  the 
American  cemetery'  as  a social  and  cultur- 
al institution.  Kenneth  T.  Jackson  and 
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Camilo  Jose  Vergara,  Silent  Cities:  The 
Evolution  of  the  American  Cemetery(  New 
York,  1989),  is  a splendid  pictorial  sur- 
vey with  brief  but  informative  text. 

2 Richard  A.  Etlin,  The  Architecture  of 
Death:  The  Transformation  of  the  Ceme- 
tery in  Eighteenth  Century  Paris  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1984).  Although  much 
acclaimed  in  the  early  1 9th  century,  Pere 
Lachaise  eventually  suffered  from  the 
crowding  of  greenery  by  tombs,  and  the 
addition  of  some  40  acres  of  flatland 
“divided  into  regular  quadrants  whose 
monotony  only  exacerbated  the  stultify- 
ing effects  of  the  overcrowding  in  the 
rest  of  the  cemetery. ”(366,  367) 

' Richard  A.  Etlin,  “Landscapes  of  Eter- 
nity: Funerary  Architecture  and  the  Cem- 
etery, 1 793- 1 88 1 ,”  Oppositions  8 (Spring 
1977),  18.  “The  new  cemetery,”  Etlin 
suggests,  “was  not  only  a solution  to  the 
insalubrity  of  traditional  burial  practic- 
es... but  it  was  finally  to  be  a cultural  and 
social  institution  in  itself — a museum  of 
great  art. . . and  at  the  same  time,  a school 
of  virtue,  whose  commemoration  of  great 
achievements  would  inspire  a responsive 
citizenry  and  whose  environs  were  con- 
ducive to  the  art  of  memory  and  con- 
templation. ”(15-16) 

4 Jacob  Starobi nski,  “ Burying  the  Dead,” 
New  York  Review  (Jan.  16,  1986),  18. 
The  second  quotation  is  an  observation 
by  Mona  Ozouf. 

5 Edward  Hyams,  Capability  Brown  and 
Humphry  Rcpton  (New  York,  1971 ),  9. 

6 Other  advocates  of  a new  landscape 
aesthetic  included  Richard  Steele  and 
Stephen  Switzer.  The  latter,  a gardener 
to  the  royal  family,  advocated  design 
irregularity  in  Iconographia  Rustica 
(1716).  Earlier  in  the  18th  century,  ten- 
tative, limited  departures  from  the  geo- 
metric style  were  attempted  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh  (the  architect  with  Henry  Wise 
at  Blenheim  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of 
Malborough),  and  Charles  Bridgeman. 
See  Hyams,  Capability  Brown  and 
Humphry  Repton , 5-8;  Edward  Hyams, 
The  English  Garden  ( New  York),  57-64; 
Derek  Clifford,  A History  of  Garden 
Design  (New  York,  1963),  129-30; 
Norman  Newton,  Design  on  the  Land: 
The  Development  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1971),  208ff. 

7 Walter  John  Hippie,  Jr.,  The  Beautiful, 
the  Sublime,  and  the  Picturesque  in  Eigh- 
teenth Century  British  Aesthetic  Theory 


(Carbondale,  III.,  1957),  201 , 202.  See 
also  Samuel  E.  Monk,  The  Sublime:  A 
Study  of  Critical  'Theories  in  XVIII-Ccn- 
tury  England  (New  York,  1935). 

8 Hippie,  The  Beautiful,  The  Sublime, 
and  the  Picturesque , 238. 

9 Brown’s  exemplification  of  the  beauti- 
ful, according  to  Clifford,  involved  sparse 
means  and  simple  patterns:  “contours  of 
green  turf,  mirrors  of  still  water,  a few 
species  of  tree  used  singly  or  in  clumps  or 
in  loosely  contrived  belts  — and  that  was 
all.”  Clifford,  A History  of  Garden  De- 
sign, 1 59. 

1,1  Archibald  Alison,  Essays  on  the  Nature 
and  Principles  ofTi aste(  Edinburgh,  1811, 
[orig.  pub.,  1790]),  vol.  I,  8. 

11  Ibid.,  I,  122;  11,440. 

12  Another  exponent  of  the  theory  of 
subjective  association  based  on  sensory 
impression  was  Johann  Georg  von  Zim- 
mermann:  “This  tenet  of  romantisiem 
[sic],  that  landscape  scenery  would  as- 
suage grief  and  elevate  the  emotions, 
became  a recurring  theme  among  writ 
ers  describing  the  influence  of  rural  cem- 
eteries.” David  Schuyler,  “The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Anglo-American  Rural  Cem- 
etery: Landscape  Architecture  as  Social 
and  Cultural  History,”  Journal  of  Gar- 
den History  A (no. 3),  294. 

13  Oddly,  the  first  romantic  English  cem- 
etery, Kensal  Green,  northwest  of  Lon- 
don beyond  Paddington,  was  inspired 
by  Pere  Lachaise  which,  of  course,  had 
been  inspired  by  English  landscape  de- 
sign. The  picturesque  plan  included  a 
circular  drive  “from  which  meandered 
winding  roads  and  paths.”  John  Francis 
Marion,  Famous  and  Curious  Cemeter- 
ies: A Pictorial,  Historical,  and  Anecdot- 
al View  of  American  and  European  Cem- 
eteries and  the  Famous  and  Infamous 
People  Who  are  Buried  There  ( New  York, 
1977),  19. Kensal  Green  was  established 
in  1 83 1 , the  same  year  as  Mount  Auburn 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  influential 
English  landscape  gardener,  J.C.  Loud- 
on, had  proposed  a year  earlier  in  the 
Morning  Advertiser  that  “there  should 
be  several  burial-grounds,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, equi -distant  from  each  other, 
and  from  what  may  be  considered  the 
centre  of  the  metropolis;  they  be  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  planted  with  every  sort 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs....  These  [and 
other  burial  grounds]  might  be  made,  at 
no  expense  whatever,  botanic  gar- 


dens....” Quoted  in  James  Stevens  Curl, 
The  Victorian  Celebration  of  Death  ( De- 
troit, 1972),  55.  Loudon,  however,  was 
no  advocate  of  picturesque  cemeteries 
on  the  grounds  that  it  encouraged  their 
use  as  pleasure  grounds.  He  favored  the 
creation  of  parks  for  that  purpose  and 
“instead  of  naturalistic  treatment  of  the 
landscape  he  recommended  greater  for- 
mality and  restraint  in  planting.” 
Schuyler,  “The  Evolution  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Rural  Cemetery,”  301. 
Schuyler  suggests  that  Loudon’s  vigor- 
ous anti-naturalistic  advocacy,  his  1843 
publication.  On  the  Laying  out,  Planting 
and  Managing  of  Cemeteries  and  on  the 
Improvement  of  Churchyards , and  his 
design  of  a rectangular  axial  Cambridge 
cemetery  contributed  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  naturalistic  sty  le  in  favor  of 
“utilitarian  and  geometric  burial 
grounds”  in  England. 

14  John  R.  Stilgoe,  Common  Landscape 
of  America,  1580  to  1845  ( New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1982),  220,  221.  Stilgoe  notes 
that  “every  graveyard...  was  intentional- 
ly chaotic,  intentionally  representative 
of  sudden  pierces,  stranglings,  disor- 
ders, darkness,  and  horror. ”(227) 

David  E.  Stannard,  “The  Brief,  Senti- 
mental Age  of  the  Rural  Cemetery,” 
American  Heritage  39  (Aug. /Sept., 
1979),  45;  Jackson  and  Vergara,  Silent 
Cities , 1 1 . 

16  Stannard,  “The  Brief,  Sentimental 
Age  of  the  Rural  Cemetery',”  43,  44. 

17  Thomas  Bender,  “The  ’Rural’  Ceme- 
tery Movement:  LJrban  Travail  and  the 
Appeal  of  Nature,”  New  England  Quar- 
terly 47  (June  1974),  20/  203-4. 
Bender  pursued  this  counterpoint  anal- 
ysis with  a focus  upon  the  experience  of 
Lowell,  Mass:  “As  urban  growth  forced 
Lowell  out  of  the  interpretive  frame- 
work that  blended  art  and  nature  to- 
gether to  the  enhancement  of  both,  a 
vision  of  city  and  country  as  distinct  but 
abutting  each  other  emerged.  By  mid- 
century cityscape  and  landscape  were 
treated  as  counterpoints. ”(74)  The  Ar- 
cadian or  pastoral  vision  of  a nation 
which  blended  art,  commerce,  and  na- 
ture in  a single  “middlescape”  could  no 
longer  be  sustained. 

18  Neil  Harris,  The  Artist  in  American 
Society:  The  Formative  Years,  1790-1860 
(New  York,  1970,  [orig.  pub.  1966]), 
196. 
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19  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  “Supple- 
ment” to  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  A 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening , Adapted  to  North 
America ; with  a View  to  the  Improvement 
of Con  n try  Resid  ences(  New  York,  1 8 5 9 ) , 
569,  570.  This  is  a facsimile  of  the  sixth 
edition  reprinted  by  Funk  and  Wagnall 
(New  York,  1967).  Llewellyn  Park  is 
also  discussed  in 

Christopher  Tunnard,  “The  Romantic 
Suburb  in  America,”  Magazine  of  Art 
40  (May  1947),  184-7,  and  John  W. 
Reps,  The  Making  of  Urban  America:  A 
History  of  City  Planning  in  the  United 
States  ( Princeton,  N.J.,  1965),  339. 

20  John  O.  Simonds,  “An  Appreciation,” 
in  Downing,  A Treatise  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening , 
IVC. 

21  Ibid.,  48,  51.  Downing  asserted  also 
that  certain  universal  qualities  were  com- 
mon to  all  styles;  these  were  embodied  in 
the  principles  of  unity,  harmony  and 
variety.  He  associated  certain  kinds  of 
architecture  with  the  landscape  of  the 
beautiful  or  picturesque.  The  latter,  for 
example,  was  best  expressed  in  the  Goth- 
ic, Old  English  or  Swiss  cottage.  The 
beautiful  would  be  compatible  with  an 
Italian  villa  style. Thanks  to  Downing, 
“for  the  first  time  the  average  man  be- 
came interested  in  his  own  home  and  its 
grounds  as  something  which...  could  be 
made  beautiful  and  thereby  enjoyable.” 
George  B.  Tatus,  “The  Beautiful  and  the 
Picturesque,”  American  Quarterly  3 
(Spring  195 1 ),  50. 

22  A.J.  Downing,  A Treatise  on  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing... (New  York,  1844,  2nd.  ed.),  378. 
22  A.J.  Downing,  “On  the  Improvement 
of  County  Villages,”  June  1849,  in 
Downing,  Rural  Essays  (New  York, 
1853),  230. 

24  A.J.  Downing,  “Our  Country  villag- 
es,” June  1850,  in  Rural  Essays , 237, 
238. 

2:1  A.J.  Downing,  “Editorial,”  The  Hor- 
ticulturist and  Journal  of  Rural  Art  and 
Rural  Taste  3 (Oct.  1848),  153-8; 
Downing,  “The  London  Parks,”  Sept. 
1850,  in  Downing,  Rural  Essays , 548- 
56. 

26  A.  J . Downing,  “The  New- York  Park,” 
Aug.  1851,  in  Downing,  Rural  Essays , 
151, 152. 

2 Blanche  Linden-Ward,  Silent  City  on 


a Hill:  Landscapes  of  Memory  and  Bos- 
ton’s Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  (Colum- 
bus, 1989),  295. 

28  A.J.  Downing,  “Public  Cemeteries 
and  Public  Gardens,”  July  1849,  in 
Downing,  Rural  Essays,  159.  Downing 
described  the  rise  of  the  rural  cemeteries 
as  a remarkable  illustration  of  public 
taste,  considering  that  only  20  years 
earlier  one  found  nothing  better  than 
common  graveyards  overrun  with  high 
grass,  weeds  and  thistles.  He  was  not 
impressed  by  the  New  Burying  Ground 
at  New  Haven,  where  “a  few  willow 
trees  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
scene. ”( 1 54) 

29  Ibid.,  183. 

30  Ann  Douglas,  “Heaven  Our  Home: 
Consolation  Literature  in  the  Northern 
United  States,  1830-1880,”  in  David  E. 
Stannard,  ed..  Death  in  America  (Phila- 
delphia, 1975),  51. 

31  Stilgoe,  Common  Landscape , 220. 

32  Stannard,  “The  Brief,  Sentimental 
Age  of  the  Rural  Cemetery,”  54;  Lin- 
den-Ward, Silent  City  on  a Hill , 192. 

33  In  the  case  of  Mount  Auburn,  the 
rural  cemetery  was  conceived  also  as  a 
center  for  scientific  horticulture.  Instru- 
mental in  its  creation  in  1831  was  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and 
its  co-founder,  Henry  A.S.  Dearborn. 
They  expected  that  the  cemetery  would 
include  a section  for  an  experimental 
garden  which  would  “bolster  the  Amer- 
ican agricultural  economy.”  National- 
ism and  scientific  ideals  thus  influenced 
the  founders  of  the  first  rural  cemetery. 
Within  a short  time,  however,  the  plans 
for  a horticultural  sector  were  contested 
by  the  lot  proprietors,  who  favored  more 
privacy,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned  by 
1835.  Linden-Ward,  Silent  City  on  a 
Hill , 174,  175,  184,  207,  209-11.  By 
the  same  author,  see,  “Strange  but  Gen- 
teel Pleasure  Grounds:  Tourist  and  Lei- 
sure Uses  of  Nineteenth-Century  Rural 
Cemeteries,”  in  Richard  E.  Meyer,  ed.. 
Cemeteries  and  Gravemarkers:  Voices  of 
American  Culture  (Ann  Arbor,  1989), 
293-328.  The  significance  of  Mount 
Auburn  is  examined  in  Stanley  French, 
“The  Cemetery  as  a Cultural  Institu- 
tion: The  Establishment  of  Mount  Au- 
burn and  the  ‘Rural  Cemetery’  Move- 
ment,” American  Quarterly  26  (March 
1974),  37-59. 

34  The  Civil  War,  with  its  carnage,  punc- 


tured the  romantic  sentimentality  about 
death  which  sustained  the  rural  ceme- 
tery. Post-war  municipal  park  systems 
and  other  sources  of  recreation  dimin- 
ished the  appeal  of  the  cemeteries  as 
pleasure  grounds.  Science  and  secular- 
ism made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  sus- 
tain the  faith  in  the  after-life  so  central  to 
the  cemetery  belief  in  the  communion  of 
living  and  dead. 

35  The  project  received  substantial  sup- 
port from  Torrence  M.  Hunt,  Sr.,  and 
was  sponsored  by  the  Hunt  Founda- 
tions of  Pittsburgh.  Its  photographer 
was  Clyde  Hare. 

36  Even  worse,  Allegheny  Cemetery  was 
never  addressed  by  scholars  in  the  pages 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Magazine , recently  superseded  by  Pitts- 
burgh History. 

37  Sloane,  The  Last  Great  Necessity,  103. 

38  “Falconer:  Horticulturist,  Editor,  Park 
and  Cemetery  Executive,”  The  Cemete- 
rian  (1975),  26-32.  This  publication 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Robert 
Gangewere,  editor  of  Carnegie  Maga- 
zine. 

39  Kidney,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  4,  54.  I 
am  informed  by  Professor  Edward  Mul- 
ler at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  that 
the  Olmsted  firm  prepared  a 68  page 
report  for  Allegheny  Cemetery  dated 
Dec.  28,  1901.  Since  Falconer  became 
superintendent  in  1903,  the  report  might 
have  influenced  his  reconstruction  pro- 
gram. 


Blackcoats  among  the 

Delaware:  David  Zeisberger 

on  the  Ohio  Frontier 

by  Earl  P.  Olmstead 

Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  Press,  1991.  Pp. 

xviii,  283.  Introductions,  illustrations, 

notes.  S29,  $17.50  paperback 

THE  mission  program  among 
Native  Americans  onthe 
Ohio  frontier  was  among  the 
greatest  challenges  undertaken  by 
the  early  Moravian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. In  this  book,  Earl  Olmstead 
provides  a careful  and  illuminating 
account  of  the  life  work  ol  the  best- 
known  Moravian  missionary,  David 
Zeisberger,  and  that  of  his  assistant 
and  successor,  Benjamin  Mortimer. 
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It  was  Zeisberger  who  began  and  led 
the  Moravian  mission  work  among 
the  Delaware  Indians  in  the  Ohio 
country  along  the  Muskingum  Riv- 
er. 

Part  I begins  with  an  introducto- 
ry section  recounting  Zeisberger’s 
earlier  life  and  then  focuses  on  the 
years  1776  to  1798,  a period  of 
continuing  disruption  in  the  lives  ol 
Zeisberger  and  the  Delaware  con 
verts  who  looked  to  him  for  leader- 
ship. During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
they  tried  to  stay  neutral,  difficult  for 
anyone  at  the  time  but  especially 
difficult  for  Christianized  Indians. 
The  British  and  their  Indian  allies 
accused  the  converts  of  helping  the 
Americans,  and  the  Americans  sus- 
pected them  of  siding  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Indians.  This  web  of 
suspicion  culminated  in  the  massa- 
cre by  American  militiamen  of  90 
Delaware  people  at  the  Gnadenhut- 
ten  mission  in  1782.  In  the  wake  of 
this  tragedy,  Zeisberger  and  the  con 
verts  were  forced  to  leave  their  set- 
tlements and  live  as  refugees  beyond 
the  western  frontier. 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  Moravians  tried  and  failed  to  get 
title  to  land  on  the  Muskingum.  The 
Ohio  Indians  disavowed  the  treaties 
they  had  been  forced  to  sign  follow- 
ing the  Treaty^  of  Paris.  As  American 
settlers  began  to  crowd  into  the  new 
territory',  the  Indians  formed  a con- 
federacy and  went  to  war  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  their  land  from 
being  taken.  Both  sides  again  sus- 
pected the  Moravian  missionaries 
and  Delaware  converts  of  aiding  the 
other.  As  result,  they  continued  to 
live  as  refugees,  moving  northward 
in  1791  into  Canada  in  an  effort  to 
find  safety  and  a measure  of  peace. 
They  stayed  there  until  after  the 
Treaty  of  Greenville  ended  this  war 
for  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Olmstead  follows  this  long  and 
arduous  odyssey  in  great  detail,  help- 
ing the  reader  to  understand  the 
unending  disruption  suffered  by 
these  valiant  people.  It  was  always  a 
struggle  to  move  the  community. 
Sometimes  they  were  forced  to  leave 
their  crops  unharvested  and  to  en- 
dure near- starvation  afterward.  Their 


possessions  had  to  be  carried  over 
land  in  backpacks  or  on  waterways  in 
precarious  log  canoes.  They  often 
had  to  deal  with  bad  weather  enrou  t e . 
And  when  they  finally  arrived  at 
their  destination,  they  had  to  find  a 
new  site  and  begin  another  village 
from  scratch.  From  1776  to  1798, 
Zeisberger  and  the  converts  moved 
their  community  10  times. 

Finally  in  1 798,  they  were  able  to 
return  to  Ohio  and  settle  more  per- 
manently on  a tract  of  land  not  far 
from  Gnadenhutten.  Part  II  covers 
the  history  of  this  new  settlement 
which  the  converts  named  Goshen. 

“From  1776  to 
1798,  Zeisberger 
and  the  converts 
moved  their 
community  10 
times.” 

Despite  high  hopes,  Goshen  was 
never  very  successful.  The  Delaware 
population  peaked  at  71  in  1800 
and  then  began  a precipitous  de- 
cline, reaching  a low  of  22  by  the 
time  of  Zeisberger’s  death  in  1808. 
According  to  Olmstead,  this  decline 
was  caused  by  several  factors:  the  use 
of  converts  at  Goshen  to  seed  new 
missions  further  west;  dissension 
following  the  suicide  of  a member  of 
the  community;  fear  among  the  con  - 
verts  that  Americans  might  repeat 
the  massacre  of  1782;  the  growing 
problem  of  alcoholism  among  the 
converts;  and  the  tensions  of  the 
War  of  1812.  Neither  Olmstead  nor 
his  sources  explicitly  say  so,  but  the 
reported  behavior  of  the  converts 
suggests  an  additional  reason  for  the 
decline  of  Goshen:  the  Delaware 
people  may  well  have  suffered  severe 
depression  in  the  face  of  proliferat- 
ing American  settlements  which 
threatened  to  destroy  them  and  their 
way  of  life.  In  addition  to  recounting 
the  chronology  of  the  Goshen  mis- 
sion, Part  II  includes  a fascinating 
account  of  everyday  life  in  Goshen 
and  reveals  in  some  detail  the  in- 


triguing blend  of  Delaware  and 
Moravian  cultures. 

Part  III  is  a 63  page  collection  of 
biographies  of  many  residents  of  the 
Goshen  mission.  Olmstead  has 
woven  these  biographies  around  the 
records  of  the  44  burials  in  the 
Goshen  cemetery,  including  40 
I ndians  and  4 whites,  using  references 
in  the  official  mission  diaries.  The 
result  is  a rich  and  valuable  account 
of  the  triumphs  and  hardships  of 
these  Indians  on  the  frontier  — torn 
between  conflicting  allegiances  to 
their  Indian  heritage  and  Indian 
families  on  the  one  hand  and  to  their 
Christian  God  and  Christian  teachers 
on  the  other. 

Olmstead’s  major  sources  were 
the  mission  diaries,  kept  by  Zeis- 
berger himself  until  the  move  to 
Goshen,  Ohio  in  1798  and  by  his 
assistant,  Mortimer,  after  that.  Both 
are  rich  and  detailed  sources,  but 
they  contrast  with  each  other  in  the 
kind  of  data  each  includes.  Zeisberg- 
er’s  diary'  emphasizes  the  chrono- 
logical events  in  mission  history, 
whereas  Mortimer’s  account  not  only 
gives  chronology,  but  depicts  the 
rhythm  of  life  in  the  course  of  a day 
and  the  passage  of  the  seasons.  Olm- 
stead has  made  good  use  of  this 
difference.  He  uses  Zeisberger’s 
record  to  recount  the  moving  story 
of  the  years  spent  in  exile  and  Mor- 
timer’s to  tell  the  equally  moving 
story  of  the  attempts  to  establish  a 
stable  life  in  Goshen  under  the  ad- 
vancing American  settlers. 

Olmstead  says  that  “Mortimer’s 
daily  record  was  a microcosm  of  the 
four  hundred  years’  struggle  between 
the  white  Europeans  and  the  native 
American  Indian”  — implying  that 
both  the  European  and  the  native 
American  point  of  view  is  reflected 
in  that  record.  From  the  quotations 
that  Olmstead  uses,  this  implication 
appears  to  be  at  least  partially'  true 
for  both  Zeisberger’s  and  Mortim- 
er’s records,  but  especially'  for  Mor- 
timer’s. Mortimer  describes  Indian 
behaviors  and  reports  Indian  points 
of  view.  But  Mortimer’s  interpreta- 
tions of  these  behaviors,  while  often 
sympathetic  to  the  Indians,  are  de- 
cidedly European.  In  a few  instanc- 
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es,  Olmstead  appears  to  accept  at 
face  value  the  judgements  of  the 
diarists.  On  occasion  he  himself  la- 
bels Indians  outside  the  Moravian 
fold  as  “haughty”  or  “arrogant”  and 
refers  to  the  “unpredictable  and  ca- 
pricious nature  of  the  Indian  per- 
sonality.” 

Ideally,  Olmstead’s  account 
would  reflect  the  Indians’  points  of 
view  as  much  as  the  Europeans’,  but 
students  of  Native  American  history 
know  it  is  difficult  to  find  primary 
sources  that  represent  the  Indian 
view  of  their  world  during  this  early 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
records  kept  by  Europeans  can  often 
reveal  the  underlying  Native  Amer- 
ican viewpoint  if  analyzed  carefully 
for  bias.  Perhaps  Olmstead  chose 
not  to  make  this  analysis  because  he 
read  the  Zeisberger  diaries  in  En- 
glish translations  from  the  original 
German . ( The  Mortimer  diaries  were 
written  in  English  to  begin  with. 
Obviously  an  analysis  of  the  subtle- 
ties of  bias  would  best  be  done  using 
the  original  diaries.) 

In  general,  however,  Olmstead 
has  achieved  remarkable  success  in 
recreating  these  turbulent  years  on 
the  Ohio  frontier.  Anyone  seeking 
to  understand  the  early  European 
settlement  of  the  Ohio  country  or  to 
study  the  relationship  between  whites 
and  native  Americans  during  the  late 
1 8th  century  and  early  19th  century 
will  want  to  read  this  detailed,  use- 
ful, and  moving  account  of  the 
Moravian  mission  program  under 
David  Zeisberger.  ■ 

Beverly  P.  Srnaby 
Clarion  University 


Grandmothers , Mothers , and 
Daughters:  Oral  Histories  of 
Three  Generations  of  Ethnic 
American  Women 
by  Corinne  Azcn  Krause 
Boston:  Twayne  Publishers,  1991.  Pp 
231.  $24.95 


Grandmothers , Moth- 
ers, and  Da ughtcrsW  1 ustrates 
in  an  interesting  manner  C. 


Wright  Mills’s  description  of  the  in- 
ter-twining of  history  and  biography 
in  The  Sociological  Imagination  ( Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1959).  Histo- 
rians have  generally  been  better  at 
developing  this  theme  than  have 
sociologists,  although  we  are  im- 
proving as  we  leave  positivism  be- 
hind. Krause’s  tape-recorded  oral 
histories  of  six  families  vividly  show 
the  ways  in  which  biographies  of 
women  reflect  major  events  experi- 
enced by  American  society  and  by 
some  of  the  European  countries  from 
which  its  immigrants  came. 

Krause  selected  two  families  from 
each  of  the  ethnic  groups  that  con- 
tributed the  latest  large  European 
immigration:  Italian,  Russian  Jew- 
ish, and  “Slavic.”  Each  family  in- 
cluded an  adult  daughter  ( minimum 
age  20),  mother,  and  maternal  grand- 
mother — hence  the  book’s  title. 
Before  whittling  down  to  the  18 
women  in  the  book,  75  women  were 
interviewed  from  each  ethnic  group, 
for  a total  of  225  women.  The  orig- 
inal interviews  took  place  in  1975- 
1976  and  the  author  has  brought 
the  family  news  up-to-date  for  this 
volume.  Her  return  to  the  families 
for  the  newest  items  is  a good  idea, 
since  having  become  acquainted  with 
them,  we  want  to  know  what  has 
happened  in  the  intervening  time. 

All  the  families,  or  at  least  the 
middle  generation,  resided  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  interviews,  although  many  had 
moved  in  prior  times.  The  grand- 
mothers were  either  immigrants  or 
the  children  of  immigrants,  coming 
from  very?  poor,  often  rural  back- 
grounds in  Europe.  All  were  born 
between  1887  and  1902.  (Only  one 
of  the  grandmothers  remained  alive 
when  the  follow-up  contacts  were 
made.)  This  eldest  generation  illus- 
trates the  reality  of  chains  of  migra- 
tion, the  importance  of  national  or 
religious  identity',  and  the  need  to 
settle  in  ethnic  neighborhoods.  With- 
out family  and  neighbors  these  wom- 
en would  be,  and  some  were,  lonely 
in  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  English 
and  American  culture.  Their  level  of 
education  was  too  low  to  allow  easy 
acculturation. 


The  “mothers”  were  born  in  1 924 
or  earlier  and  experienced  the  Great 
Depression  as  well  as  World  War  II 
during  their  formative  years.  They 
were  often  embarrassed  by  their  eth- 
nic identity,  wishing  to  be  accepted 
by  American  peers.  The  third  gener- 
ation was  born,  with  two  excep- 
tions, in  the  post  World  War  1 1 baby 
boom  era.  Inter-generational  up- 
ward mobility,  typical  of  European 
immigrants,  is  evident  here,  espe- 
cially by  the  Jewish  families  which 
turned  to  education  for  the  women 
early  on. 

The  strength  of  Grandmothers, 
Mothers,  and  Daughters  lies  in  the 
fulfillment  of  what  the  title  promis- 
es: we  learn  the  construction  of  real- 
ity and  the  sense  of  history  of  three 
generations  of  women  who  have 
close,  though  not  conflict-free,  rela- 
tionships. Influenced  by  what  was 
happening  in  the  world,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  Jewish  daughters 
who  spent  time  on  a kibbutz  in 
Israel,  these  women  were  also  affect- 
ed by  the  steel  based  economy  of 
the  community.  At  a basic  level, 
however,  they  lived  with  and  through 
not  only  each  other,  but  also  the 
men  with  whom  they  were  associat- 
ed. Economic  and  social  needs  were 
met,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  by 
fathers  and  husbands  in  the  first  two 
generations,  while  the  youngest  one 
tried  to  combine  family  and  paid 
employment,  in  a typically  modern 
way.  The  histories  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  informal  networks,  each 
woman  being  dependent  upon,  and 
contributing  to,  this  resource  for 
economic,  social,  and  service  sup- 
ports. 

As  Krause  points  out,  “we  know 
about  men  only  from  the  percep- 
tions of  the  women.”  (211)  This 
does  not  distract  from  the  book, 
because  it  is  exactly  how  the  women 
live  — through  their  perceptions. 
The  author,  however,  misunder- 
stands my  own  Polish  Americans: 
Status  Competition  in  an  Ethnic 
Community  (Prentice  Hall,  1976). 
She  refers  to  this  work  with  the 
following  statement:  “A  Slavic  wom- 
an could  achieve  status  only  through 
her  dowry,  her  children  or  her  hus- 
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BOOKCASE 


Guide  to  the  State  Historical  Marker's  of 
Pennsylvania 

By  George  R.  Beyer 

Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  C om mission,  1991 
Pp.  22  1 . Maps,  index.  $9.95  paperback 

SCATTERED  across  the  state  are  over  1 ,500  historical  mark 
ers  erected  by  the  PHMC  since  1946.  This  guide  will  tell  you 
where  they’re  at  and  what  they  say. 

The  new  edition  is  a great  improvement  over  the  precious 
booklet.  The  book  now  divides  the  state  into  1 2 regions,  and  each 
region  gets  a one-page  introduction  and  a map  showing  marker 
locations.  Although  the  maps  aren’t  very  detailed,  each  entry  gives 
a marker’s  specific  location.  Also  new  are  listings  of  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  plaques  erected  between 
1914  and  1933.  One  of  the  simplest  but  best  features  is  a tiny  state 
map  with  each  section,  to  show  where  the  region  is  located. 

Steel/City:  A Docudrama  in  Three  Acts 
By  Gillette  Elvgren  and  Attilio  Favorini 

Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1992  (new  edition;  first 
published  by  the  Press  in  1976).  Pp.  xxvi,  1 13.  Introduction,  endnotes. 
$29.95,  $19.95  paperback 

The  early  history  of  Pittsburgh,  from  pioneer  days  to  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  is  told  in  the  script  to  this  stage  play.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  steel  industry,  and  in  fact  the  climax  is  the 
Homestead  Strike  of  1 892 , the  anniversary  for  which  the  book  was 
reissued. 

Act  III  presents  a flowing  conversation  at  a 1975  picnic  for 
retired  steelworkers  and  their  families.  These  Eastern  Europeans 
reminisce  about  the  old  days  — working  conditions,  living  condi 
tions,  union  troubles,  and  how  their  parents  arrived  here. 

The  easy-to-read  text,  enjoyable  without  seeing  the  play,  gives 
a brief  but  broad  introduction  to  the  area’s  steel  history  and  its 
legacy. 


band’s  position.”  This  is  not  so. 
Sources  of  status  for  women  includ- 
ed very  individualistic  characteristics 
such  as  personality,  special  skills,  and 
leadership  in  the  community.  One 
of  the  main  points  I made  in  that 
book  and  related  works  is  the  inde- 
pendence ofPolish-American  wom- 
en, which  goes  back  to  the  Polish 
family  system  of  all  the  social  classes. 

In  all,  Krause’s  is  a very  interest- 
ing book,  with  contributions  made 
to  both  history^  and  sociology.* 

Helena  Znaniecka  Lopata 
Loyola  University,  Lake  Shore 
Campus 


Strangers  at  the  Bedside:  A 
History  of  How  Law  and 
Bioethics  Transformed 
Medical  Decision  Making 
by  David  J.  Rothman 
New  York:  Basic  Books,  1991.  Pp.  xi, 
303.  Introduction,  notes,  index.  $24.95 

WHO  are  the  strangers  at 
the  hospitalized  patient’s 
bedside  and  how  did  these 
outsiders  gain  authority  in  medical 
decision  making?  Why  have  written 
directives  replaced  word-of-mouth 
orders  in  hospital  proceedings?  How 
have  the  successes  of  medical  tech- 
nology, including  organ  transplan- 
tation, undermined  physicians’ 
former  total  authority  in  deciding 
their  patients’  fates?  These  are  some 
of  the  major  questions  examined  by 
David  Rothman,  a leading  and  often 
controversial  medical  historian  w ho 
has  authored  numerous  studies  ex- 
ploring the  relationship  between 
medicine,  government,  and  society 
( The  Discovery  of  the  Asylum , The 
Willowbrook  Wars).  His  lucid  narra- 
tive, focusing  on  the  decade  1 966  to 
1976,  portrays  a tangled  web  of  forc- 
es which  have  changed  the  classic 
doctor-patient  relationship  forever. 

Rothman  begins  his  study  by  de- 
scribing the  changes  in  medicine, 
particularly  medical  research,  which 
created  the  1966  setting  for  dramat- 
ic alterations  in  medical  decision 


making.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  phy- 
sicians were  empowered  with  almost 
complete  authority  by  the  public, 
and  what  little  human  experimenta- 
tion w'as  undertaken  was  primarily 
therapeutic  for  the  patients  and  raised 
no  serious  political  concerns.  World 
War  II,  with  the  emphasis  placed  on 
encouraging  everyone  to  contribute 
to  the  war  effort,  changed  the  basic 
nature  of  acceptable  human  experi- 
mentation. A new  utilitarian  ap- 
proach legitimized  the  use  of  prison 
ers  and  the  mentally  impaired  in 
experiments  to  develop  treatments 


for  various  diseases  (influenza,  ma- 
laria) and  other  war-time  health 
problems  (exposure  to  the  elements, 
for  instance).  The  two  decades  fol- 
lowing the  war  were  the  gilded  age 
of  medical  research,  with  large-scale 
funding  flowing  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  other  feder- 
al agencies  to  a myriad  of  medical 
research  projects.  The  public  eagerly 
awaited  new  miracle  discoveries,  such 
as  penicillin,  and  no  restrictions  were 
placed  on  medical  researchers  in  their 
efforts  to  satisfy  these  expectations. 

These  circumstances,  with  no 
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oversight  by  governmental  or  pri- 
vate authorities,  permitted  serious 
misuses  of  humans  in  research  ex- 
perimentation. In  1966  Dr.  Henry 
K.  Beecher,  a prominent  Harvard 
medical  researcher,  in  his  landmark 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
article,  exposed  22  stark  examples  of 
these  abuses.  The  subsequent  public 
outcry  forced  the  NIH  and  the  Fed- 
eral Drug  Administration  to  create 
written  rules  controlling  human  ex- 
perimentation and  brought  this  is- 
sue directly  under  governmental 
scrutiny.  Congressional  committees, 
first  chaired  by  Walter  Mondale  and 
then  Edward  Kennedy,  over  the  next 
1 0 years  created  a framework  of  con- 
trols that  brought  a wide  variety  of 
outsiders  into  medical  decision  mak- 
ing. By  1976,  with  the  controversial 
Karen  Ann  Quinlan  case,  physicians 
found  themselves  joined  at  their  pa- 
tients’ bedsides  by  lawyers,  bioethi 
cists,  legislators,  social  scientists,  the 
media,  and  other  former  outsiders. 

Rothman  examines  how  the  doc- 
tors became  distanced  from  their 
patients  and  their  community,  and 
how  the  hospital  became  a strange, 
threatening  institution.  He  analyzes 
the  main  factors  which  led  to  the 
drastic  changes  in  the  doctor  pa- 
tient relationship  during  this  decade. 
Among  the  leading  causes  for  this 
alteration  were  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  house-call,  the 
great  increase  in  medical  specializa- 
tion and  technology,  the  rise  oflarge, 
bureaucratic,  impersonal  hospitals, 
and  the  change  of  physicians  from 
members  of  the  community  with 
common  ties  to  their  patients  to 
strangers  with  little  in  common, 
speaking  a strange  language.  New 
medical  ethics  concerns  appeared, 
created  by  new  medical  technology, 
such  as  organ  transplantation  and 
neo  natal  units.  Doctors  now  faced 
daunting  new  questions  about  how 
to  allocate  scarce  resources,  to  pro- 
vide for  truly  informed  consent,  and 
to  define  death  while  patients  down 
the  hall  waited  desperately  for  need- 
ed organs. 

C7 

What  emerges  from  these  ques- 
tions is  a fascinating  account  of  the 
transformation  of  medical  decision 


making  and  a shift  in  public  trust. 
Where  before  the  doctor  was  in  nearly 
sole  control  of  the  medical  work- 
place, these  10  years  saw  the  public 
turn  to  outsiders  to  protect  patients 
from  their  physicians.  Government 
commissions,  courts,  and  the  emerg- 
ing field  of  bioethics  came  to  share 
the  burden  of  making  medical  deci- 
sions with  patients,  their  families, 
and  physicians.  A new,  much  more 
complex  and  formal  process  had  been 
created  during  this  turbulent  de- 
cade. 

Any  book  attempting  to  cover 
such  a broad  subject  will  have  weak- 
nesses, and  Rothman’s  work  is  no 
exception.  He  fails  to  discuss  the 
creation  and  evolution  of  the  legal 
doctrine  of  informed  consent  after 
1957,  which  has  had  a major  impact 
on  how  medical  decisions  were  made. 
The  author  strongly  over  states  the 
impact  of  both  living  wills  and  hos- 
pital ethics  committees.  Why  has  he 
discounted  the  influence  of  the  cler- 
gy at  the  patient’s  bedside?  By  focus- 
ing on  the  bioethicists’  roles  in  the 
hospital  setting,  Rothman  is  greatly 
under-playing  the  impact  oflawyers, 
leading  directly  to  defensive  medical 
practices.  At  times  this  book  reads 
like  a series  of  interesting  but  dis- 
connected stories,  with  the  La- 
Guardia  Hospital  case  and  the 
“Brother  Fox”  court  ruling  merely 
thrown  in  out  of  chronological  or- 
der, and  the  transition  missing  be- 
tween the  issues  of  human  experi- 
mentation and  the  care  of  defective 
newborns.  Perhaps  the  major  chal- 
lenge to  Rothman’s  claims  is  wheth 
er  they  apply  outside  the  hospital 
setting,  which  is  where  most  doctor- 
patient  interaction  occurs. 

Despite  these  concerns,  this  is  an 
important  book  for  anyone  trying  to 
understand  the  changes  in  post- 
World  War  1 1 medical  decision  mak- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Hopefully 
other  scholars  will  follow  Rothman’s 
provocative  lead  and  will  examine 
the  evolution  of  other  aspects  of  our 
new  medical  world. ■ 


Jonathan  Erlen 
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Tunnel  Vision 


IF  artists  decided  how  civic  improvements  looked,  Pittsburgh  would  be  a lot  more 
fanciful  (and  have  even  worse  traffic  jams).  County  Planning  Engineer  W.  M. 
Donley’s  rendering  of  the  northern  portal  of  the  Liberty  Tunnels  was  featured  in 
the  December  27,  1919,  issue  of  Pittsburgh  First , the  former  weekly  bulletin  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ground-breaking  for  the  tunnels  had  taken  place 
a week  earlier,  after  a decade  of  debate  over  their  location.  Donley,  known  for  his  anti- 
tunnel bias,  also  had  another  alternative  — a road  scaling  Mt.  Washington.  His 
rendering  of  the  tunnels  had  the  boulevards  converging  just  outside  the  entrance,  not 
much  different  from  today’s  plan  but  certainly  more  elegant  with  park-like  sidewalks 
and  plazas  — in  fact,  people  out  number  cars  10  to  1! 

Dream-plans  have  threatened  other  parts  of  the  city,  too.  A John  H.  Roebling 
concept  from  the  1840s  had  three  bridges  meeting  at  a traffic  circle  in  the  Ohio  River 
(a  watercolor  sketch  of  the  “Tripartite  Bridge”  recently  surfaced  in  a collection  in  the 
Historical  Society  Archives).  Perhaps  the  best  known  visionary  is  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
whose  1947  proposal  called  for  two  bridges  meeting  at  the  Point  under  a 13-story 
circular  building.  His  vision  included  a sports  arena,  restaurants,  offices,  aquarium, 
parking,  concessions,  and  a helicopter/dirigible  pad,  all  surrounded  by  a “grand  auto 
ramp”  that  kept  traffic  circling  at  low  speeds  for  four  and  one-half  miles. 

For  more  about  Donley’s  ideas,  and  the  debate  over  where  to  build  a tunnel  to  the 
suburbs  of  Pittsburgh’s  South  Hills,  see  Steven  Hoffman’s  article  on  page  128. 

— Text  by  Brian  Butko 
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follows:  Student  , $20;  Individual, 
$30;  Family,  $40;  Organization, 
$50;  Patron,  $100;  Friend,  $250; 
Benefactor,  $500.  Membership  in- 
cludes free  admission  to  the  Soci- 
ety’s museum  and  library,  quarterly 


issues  of  Pittsburgh  History  and  the 
Society’s  newsletter,  invitation  to 
the  new  members’  reception  and 
special  members-only  events,  the 
Society’s  annual  report,  and  dis- 
counts on  tours,  lectures,  films,  gift 
items  and  other  services. 

Hours:  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
9:30  to  4:30. A donation  is  requested 
for  admission.  Gallery  tours  and 
other  public  programs  are  available 
by  appointment. 
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C ORRESPONDENCE 


The  Indian  God  Rock 
and  ‘all  like  that  there" 

Dear  Pittsburgh  History , 

Much  enjoyed  Stephen  Finegold’s  “'History 
on  My  Doorstep:  Searching  for  the  Celoron 
of  Celeron  Street”  (Spring  1992),  p.  5 -13. 

For  one  thing,  I’ve  been  passing  Celeron  Street  since 
the  mid- 1930s  when,  as  a Boy  Scout,  my  streetcar 
traveled  to  the  environs  of  Pitt  Stadium  in  Oakland  and 
passed  Celeron  as  we  turned  onto  Forbes  Avenue  from 
Peebles.  For  another,  I was  drafted  from  Peebles  Street 
and,  after  returning  from  the  Great  War,  was  visiting 
friends  on  the  nearly-at- Forbes  Avenue  end  of  Peebles 
when  we  received  word  that  my  father  had  died  at 
Deshon  Hospital  near  Butler,  and  my  friend  who  drove 
me  to  Deshon  was  parked  on  Celeron. 

But  I suppse  my  real  association  with  Celeron  Street 
and  Celoron  de  Blainville  is  that  the  Indian  God  Rock, 
36  VE  25  as  coded  by  the  Carnegie  Museum,  is  immor- 
talized (again!! ! ) in  my  Rock  Art  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley 
(Graz,  Austria:  Akademische  Druck-und  Verlagsanstalt, 
1974)  p.  72-76,  plates  76  80. 

It’s  a thrill,  of  course,  to  be  associated  in  any  fashion 
with  a rock,  an  inscription  by  vanished  Native  Ameri- 
cans, a connection  with  the  early  French  explorers  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  and  all  like  that  there,  but  one  of  the 
real  thrills  of  working  with  the  God  Rock  was  associating 
with  Birgitta  Linderoth  Wallace  and  W.C.  Reeves  in  the 
on-the-spot  recording  of  the  rock,  and  lunching  on 
bologna  sandwiches  and  champagne  brought  to  tem- 


perature perfection  by  dangling  for  three  hours  in  the 
Allegheny.  That’s  living. 

Cheers , 

James  L.  Sw  auger 
Professor  Emeritus 
Anthropology 
Carnegie  Museum  of 
Natural  History 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 


The  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  which 
publishes  this  magazine,  wishes  to  announce  the  most 
recent  winner  of  the  Solon  J.  Buck  Award  for  Western 
Pennsylvania  History.  The  Society  makes  the  award, 
named  for  the  prominent  past  director  of  the  organiza 
tion,  forthe  best  article  published  each  year  in  Pittsburgh 
History. 

The  $500  honorarium  for  the  best  article  in  our  199 1 
volume  will  be  shared  by  Dave  Demarest  and  Eugene 
Levy  of  Carnegie  Mellon  University.  Demarest,  a pro 
lessor  of  English,  and  Levy,  a professor  of  history,  co 
wrote  “Touring  the  Coke  Region,”  which  appeared  in 
our  Fall  1991  issue  (volume  74,  no.  3).  Their  imagina- 
tive use  of  a broad  range  of  research  sources  resulted  in 
an  engaging,  authoriatative  account  that  prompted 
more  responses  from  readers  than  any  piece  yet  to 
appear  in  these  pages. 

Congratulations  to  the  authors  and  many  thanks  to 
those  responding  readers. 
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THE  KILLING  OF 

SEELY  HOUK  (PART  TWO): 


THE  BLACK  HAND  AND 
THE  SOCIETA  DIMUTUO 
SOCORSO  E BENEFICIENZA 
DISANROCCO 

by  Louis  S.  Warren 


(The  first  part  of  this  article,  about  events  surrounding  the  murder  in 
1 906  of  a Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  official  in  the  New  Castle 
area,  appeared  in  the  Fall  T 992  Pittsburgh  History.) 


AS  investigators  came  to  see  it,  the  murder  of  Seely  Houle  was 
the  culmination  of  a sequence  of  events  which  began  in  1 9 0 5 . 
In  August  or  September  of  that  year,  a young  immigrant  named 
Luigi  Rittorto  went  hunting  for  ground  hogs  near  Hillsville. 
Borrowing  a double-barrelled  shotgun  and  a dog  from  his  employer, 
a Hillsville  store  owner,  he  headed  into  the  woods.  He  did  not  have 
a hunting  license.  He  knew  from  neighbors’  warnings  that  he 
should  watch  out  for  “the  police.”  The  same  neighbors  told  him 
that  if  caught  hunting,  he  would  spend  one  year  in  the  penitentiary 
and  pay  a $50  fine,  a huge  sum  for  a man  who  earned  only  $10  and 
board  each  month. 

Louis  Warren  is  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  history  at  Yale  University.  He  wishes 
to  thank  staff  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  the  people  of  Hillsville,  Pa.,  who 
provided  invaluable  assistance  in  his  research. 


In  the  woods,  he  saw  an  armed  man,  a man  he 
later  identified  from  photos  as  Houk,  approaching 
him  from  the  direction  of  one  of  the  quarries. 
Fearing  that  this  was  the  policeman,  Rittorto  im- 
mediately began  to  run.  He  heard  a shot  but  kept 
running.  He  must  have  been  terrified,  for  in  his 
haste  he  caught  his  stomach  on  a barbed  wire  fence 
and  tore  the  flesh,  and  ran  through  thick  briars 
which  shredded  the  skin  on  his  hands.  He  made  a 
detour  of  two  or  three  miles  to  avoid  going  through 
the  woods  where  he  might  be  apprehended.  By  the 
time  he  arrived  at  home,  he  was  bleeding  profusely. 
Rittorto  told  his  employer  what  had  happened.  The 
older  man  reassured  him  that  he  was  safe  now  that 
he  had  reached  home.  Nevertheless,  the  young  man 
was  so  frightened  that  afternoon  that  he  could  not 
eat,  wondering  if  at  any  moment  the  game  warden 
might  walk  through  the  door  and  arrest  him.34 

Detectives  took  a special  interest  in  what  pur- 
portedly happened  next.  The  evening  Rittorto  re- 
turned, his  employer  noticed  that  his  dog  was 
missing.  Either  that  night  or  the  next  day,  the  store 
owner  found  his  dog  dead  in  the  woods,  where 
Houk  had  killed  it.  Others  would  later  recall  that 
the  man  threatened  to  kill  Houk  in  retribution  for 
the  dog’s  death.35  The  incident  supplied  prosecu- 
tors with  a motive  for  Houk’s  murder,  and  many 
people,  Italians  and  non-Italians  alike,  would  come 
to  believe  that  the  man  not  only  made  the  threat  but 
acted  on  it.  His  name  was  Rocco  Racco.  He  was  a 
founding  member  of  a shadowy  Hillsville  organiza- 
tion called  the  Societa  diMutuo  Socorso  e Beneftcien- 
za  di  San  Rocco:  the  Mutual  Aid  and  Beneficial 
Society  of  Saint  Rocco.  To  authorities  and  the 
larger  public,  Racco’s  organization  had  another 
name:  Mano  Neva,  or  the  Black  Hand.36 

Racco  would  hang  for  Houk’s  murder.  It  would 
be  easy  to  speculate  that  Racco’s  society  was  as 
much  a protective  as  a criminal  organization,  and 
that  he  killed  the  game  warden  to  avenge  his 
countrymen  and  protect  the  community  interest.  It 
is  tempting  to  consider  that  in  the  cultural  under- 
standing of  the  immigrant  community,  the  Black 
Hand  was  considered  the  “proper”  vehicle  for 
dealing  with  Houk. 

As  appealing  as  such  a scenario  might  seem,  the 
available  evidence  indicates  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Houk’s  corpse  was  the  only  hard  evidence  the 
Pinkertons  gathered.  The  circumstances  of  the 
killing  — two  shotgun  blasts  in  the  body,  one  at 
point-blank  range,  and  the  anchoring  of  the  corpse 
— suggested  that  whoever  shot  Houk  meant  to  kill 
him,  and  that  they  were  confident  enough  not  to 
feel  a rapid  retreat  from  the  body  was  necessary. 


Seely  Houk,  the  slain  deputy  game  commissioner  of 
Lawrence  County. 
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These  facts  are  enough  to  indicate  that  members  of  the 
society  were  probably  responsible.  Deducing  who  mur- 
dered Houk  from  the  trial  testimony  requires  descent 
into  an  inescapable  web  of  lies  and  deceit,  for  the 
testimony  which  sent  Racco  to  the  executioner  came 
from  rivals  within  the  organization.  In  the  end,  whether 
Racco  killed  Houk  or  some  other  Black  Hand  member 
did,  it  seems  likely  that  Houk’s  activities  threatened  the 
tenuous  control  which  Black  Hand  leaders  maintained 
in  Hillsville,  and  that  his  murder  was  intended  not  so 
much  to  protect  people  from  him  as  to  protect  Black 
Hand  positions  in  the  community. 

The  Saint  Rocco  Society  was  one  of  the  countless 
entities  associated  with  the  Black  Hand  symbol  at  the 
start  of  the  century.  The  threatening  symbol  of  the  black 
handprint  was  so  pervasive  among  criminals  — mostly 
but  not  entirely  in  Italian  communities  — that  for  many 
non-Italians  the  symbol  became  synonymous  with  all 
Italian  crime  until  after  World  War  1/  Most  Black 
Hand  agents  did  not  leave  written  records,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  their  activities  may  have  represented 
in  local  context. 


We  are  fortunate,  therefore,  that  one  member  of  the 
Hillsville  Black  Hand  left  an  extraordinary  record.  He 
was  an  undercover  agent  of  the  Pinkerton  Detective 


— Canr^y  Younjfcitown  1 


EPTS  CALL  SHOT  OFF  HAND  NOT  DISMAY! 
TO  BROOKLYN  WHILE  HliNTINIi  RYTHFVER 

Political  cartoon  in  the  Youngstown  Vindicator  suggests 
widespread  knowledge  of  the  secret  society  of  Italians  (the 
Black  Hand)  in  the  area. 


Agency,  the  prominent  investigative  firm  whose  services 
were  retained  by  the  game  commission  to  discover  who 
murdered  Houk.  Known  in  the  records  only  as  Opera 
tive  #89s,  or  by  his  initials  D.P.,  his  superiors  dispatched 
him  to  Hillsville  in  the  summer  of  1906.  There  he  rented 
a bed  at  a boarding  house,  and,  in  what  must  rank  as  one 
of  the  least  attractive  covert  assignments  in  history,  he 
became  a quarry  laborer.  He  remained  in  Hillsville  for 
about  a year  and  a half.  During  that  time  he  became  a 
leading  member  of  “the  society,”  or  as  members  called 
it  on  other  occasions,  “the  association,”  and  befriended 
its  one-time  president,  Rocco  Racco.  From  this  vantage 
point  he  wrote  daily  reports  which  he  secretly  mailed  to 
his  Pinkerton  superiors.38 

D.P.’s  observations  of  the  Hillsville  “society”  help  us 
frame  some  useful  notions  of  the  forces  which  led  to 
Houk’s  demise.  What  is  most  striking  about  D.P.’s 
account  is  its  portrayal  of  society'  leaders  who,  like 
mafiosi  in  southern  Italy,  attempted  to  dominate  local 
society  by  monopolizing  the  links  between  I lillsville 
residents  and  the  outside  world.39  Although  a localized 
operation,  the  society  extended  its  reach  into  virtually 
every  sphere  of  local  life. 

The  society  had  a strong  grip  on  local  channels  to 
outside  markets.  While  Racco  was  society  president,  all 
members  were  required  to  buy  their  groceries  from  his 
store.40  Society  leaders  also  maintained  a virtual  monop- 
oly on  beer  sales  in  Hillsville.41  At  the  workplace,  society 
leaders  held  important  positions.  At  least  one  member 
served  as  a labor  contractor,  bringing  on  extra  laborers 
when  needed,  in  return  for  a fee  from  owners,  and  other 
leaders  gave  special  concessions  to  members.  In  return 
for  a cash  payment,  Racco  would  move  a favored 
underling  into  one  of  the  better-paying  quarry  stations, 
and  he  also  exploited  a position  of  minor  authority  in  the 
quarries  to  obtain  additional,  unearned  pay  for  co- 
horts.42 

The  society  could  offer  services  which  were  probably 
indispensable  to  some  immigrants,  such  as  the  guaran- 
tee of  board  payments  for  new  arrivals  and  of  credit 
payments  in  the  event  of  misfortune.43  The  association 
also  paid  compensation  to  sick,  injured,  or  disabled 
members.44  In  all  likelihood,  these  benefits  were  not  as 
extensive  as  they  might  initially  seem,  and  like  mafia- 
type  gangs  in  southern  Italy,  a benevolent  cause  was 
often  no  more  than  a ruse  to  secure  members’  money  for 
the  leaders’  own  use.45  Yet  even  the  slightest  compen- 
sation for  illness  or  injury,  or  the  least  help  with  obtain- 
ing and  keeping  a good  job,  was  more  than  most 
immigrants  could  expect  from  their  employers  or  the 
government.  As  one  Pinkerton  operative  reported  from 
Hillsville,  to  some  members  the  society  represented 
more  than  a criminal  organization.  “The  black  hand 
society  state  that  the  society  is  for  the  good  of  its 
members,  like  a labor  union,  and  its  inferior  members 
believe  this.”46 

Society  influence  extended  to  the  religious  lives  of 
Hillsville  residents.  Even  after  he  no  longer  led  the 
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Rocco  Racco,  the  Black 
Hand  member  who 
killed  Houk,  about  six 
weeks  before  his 
execution.  Headlines 
from  the  New  Castle 
Daily  News  attest  to  the 
xenophobia  and 
prejudice  which  marked 
social  relations. 


society,  Racco  was  president  of  both  major  church 
groups  in  Hillsville,  the  St.  Lucy  Society  and  the  St. 
Rocco  Society  (a  church  society  distinctive  from  the 
society  under  investigation);  these  positions  required 
that  he  play  a central  role  in  major  church  festivals.47  He 
was  godfather  to  dozens  of  children  in  the  area,  making 
him  a central  figure  in  local  families.48 

Perhaps  the  society’s  most  valuable  tool  was  the 
monopoly  they  attempted  to  maintain  on  criminal, 
especially  criminally  x'iolent,  behavior.  Illegal  activity 
had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  society,  or  the  perpetrators 
could  face  severe  penalties,  as  when  D.P.  reported  that 
“lots  of  people  paid  $200  and  $300  for  stealing  chick- 
ens.”49 $ociety  leaders  preferred  that  violence  also  re- 
main under  their  control.  After  mediating  an  altercation 
in  which  one  man  was  stabbed,  one  of  the  society's 
leading  figures  even  warned  D.P.  against  using  personal 
violence  to  settle  a score.  “He  recommends  me  to 
behave  myself,  and  not  do  any  fighting,  but  to  leave 
everything  to  the  association  to  settle,  and  they  will 
punish  the  one  that  needs  it.”50 

The  society  maintained  its  pervasive  influence  in 
these  diverse  social  arenas  with  the  orthodox  technique 
of  control  in  mafia-type  organizations:  terror.  Even  after 
Racco  was  no  longer  a ranking  society  member,  he 
enthusiastically  led  armed  forays  into  nearby  Lowellville 
to  kill  individuals  who  had  somehow  slighted  society 
members.51  The  society’s  most  prominent  activity  was 
extortion  of  Hillsville’s  quarry  workers.  Any  Hillsville 
man  was  a potential  society  “member,”  insofar  as  he 
might  be  made  to  pay  “dues.”52  Those  who  refused  to 
make  payments  might  face  the  ordeal  of  Nick  Ciurleo. 
Having  repeatedly  refused  to  pay  a $100  “initiation 
fee,”  he  endured  a beating  by  dozens  of  society  men 
who  then  took  turns  spitting  on  him  before  they  covered 


him  with  excrement.  Other 
men  acquiesced  to  the  pay- 
ment of  weekly  dues  in  vary- 
ing amounts,  but  never  at- 
tended meetings  or  became 
involved  in  society  activities, 
and  were  thus  “members”  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  were 
buying  protection  from  the 

type  of  treatment  meted  out  to  Ciurleo.53  When  one 
society  leader  told  an  investigator  that  almost  all  the 
Italians  in  the  Hillsville  vicinity  were  “members,”  he  was 
probably  not  exaggerating.54 

Society  power  in  the  community  depended  on  a dual 
ability:  to  terrorize  on  the  one  hand,  reducing  potential 
rivals  to  submission  through  the  mere  threat  of  force; 
and  to  monopolize  on  the  other,  dominating  all  possible 
links  between  Hillsville  residents  and  the  greater  world. 
Seelv  Houk  was  a threat  because  his  aggressive  enforce 
ment  of  the  law  meant  that  state  authority  was  becoming 
a force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Hillsville,  eroding  the 
society’s  monopoly  on  intimidation.  In  the  countryside, 
society  men  probably  initiated  much  of  the  widely- 
reported  cattle  rustling  and  crop  damage,  a common 
tactic  of  mafiosi  in  southern  Italy  when  dealing  with 
farmers  who  refused  to  pay  protection  money. ^ Honk’s 
presence  challenged  the  society’s  pretensions  to  domi- 
nance in  the  hinterlands  of  the  community.  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  organization  monopolized  hunting. 
But  Houle’s  aggressive  enforcement  of  the  game  law  s 
erected  a barrier  between  local  immigrants  and  part  of 
the  natural  world  upon  which  they  relied  for  subsis 
fence,  highlighting  a connection  between  Hillsville 
residents  and  the  greater  world  which  the  society’  did  not 
control. 
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Racco,  shown  here  shortly  after  his  arrest  in  1908,  was  godfather  to  dozens 
of  local  children  and  a president  of  prominent  church  societies. 
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If  Houle’s  activity  was  a chal- 
lenge to  the  society  even  when 
he  was  hated,  its  men  must  have 
wondered  what  might  happen  if 
some  local  parties  made  him  an 
ally.  Houk  was  known  to  local 
immigrants  not  just  as  a game 
warden,  but  as  “the  game  po- 
liceman,” the  representative  of 
state  authority.  If  the  mere  sight  of  Houk  could  send 
Italian  hunters  like  Luigi  Rittorto  running  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Racco,  then  it  might  eventually  happen  that 
some  would  run  to  the  “policeman”  for  protection  from 
the  society.  It  seems  almost  without  doubt  that  Houk 
had  arrested  society  leaders  in  his  patrols,  and  to  these 
men  it  must  have  been  doubly  clear  that  the  society’s 
monopoly  on  intimidation  was  slipping.  His  shooting  of 
Racco’s  dog  could  only  have  underlined  for  all  who 
understood  society  operations  that  Houk  presented  its 
leaders  with  a dilemma  which  they  could  not  long  evade. 
A supervisor  in  the  quarry  recalled  that  the  day  Houle’s 
body  was  found,  three  Italian  workers  “were  very  curi- 
ous to  learn  who  it  was  and  on  learning  that  it  was  Houk, 

they  lost  all  curiosj  i j tv ” Although  the  supervisor  did 

not  believe  these  men  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
murder,  it  seemed  “they  were  expecting  something  of 
the  sort  to  happen.”56 

It  might  seem  that  local  immigrants  gave  their  loyalty 
to  the  society  out  of  some  sense  of  shared  community. 
In  truth,  society  leaders  like  Racco  were  hated.  After 
Racco’s  arrest,  D.P.  reported  that  “of  all  the  people  who 
know  Rocco  Racco,  there  is  not  one  to  say  a good  word 
for  him,  and  they  do  not  care  for  him  at  all,”  and  that 
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Hillsville  people  generally  seemed  “very  little  interested 
in  the  future  welfare  of  Rocco  Racco.”57  Indeed,  the 
organization  survived  because  Hillsville  Italians  were 
new  to  the  United  States,  unfamiliar  with  its  laws  and 
their  own  legal  prerogatives,  largely  unable  to  speak 
English,  often  isolated  from  friends  or  family,  and,  if  we 
can  assume  that  Hillsville  was  like  many  other  Italian 
settlements,  because  the  community  was  transient  and 
society  actions  were  probably  seen  as  temporary  difficul- 
ties. The  community  hatred  for  Racco  was  a typical 
response  by  Italian  immigrants  to  Black  Hand  agents  in 
general,  and  no  doubt  extended  to  the  other  society 
leaders. 

Honk’s  killing  of  Racco’s  dog  became  widely  known 
in  the  area,  and  not  just  among  Italians.  Houk’s  friends 
who  knew  of  the  incident,  including  Alderman  Haus, 
warned  the  game  warden  to  be  extremely  careful  lest 
“the  Italians  hurt  him.”  Another  man,  a local  Italian, 
claimed  that  Houk  had  told  him,  “Yes,  I killed  Rocco 
Racco’s  dog,  but  I am  not  afraid  of  him  killing  me;  if  he 
is  any  quicker  on  the  trigger  than  I am  let  him  try  it.”5X 

If  anyone  did  threaten  Houk,  nothing  happened  to 
him  for  some  time  after  he  killed  Racco’s  dog.  But  in  the 
early  months  of  1906,  events  within  the  society  made  it 
an  increasingly  unstable  organization  prone  to  sudden 
violence.  Sometime  before  spring  of  1906,  the  unity  of 
the  society’s  upper  echelon  — Racco,  Ferdinando  Sura- 
ce,  and  Giusseppe  Bagnato  — dissolved  into  a fractious 
contest  for  the  organization’s  leadership,  with  Racco  on 
one  side,  Bagnato  and  Surace  on  the  other.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  causes,  but  they  involved  a strike 
in  February,  during  which  Racco  acted  as  a watchman  to 
protect  the  owners’  equipment  from  violent  strikers. 
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Surace  and  Bagnato  considered  Racco’s  action  treason- 
ous, tantamount  to  cooperation  with  the  police.  In  an 
event  which  may  have  been  related,  Surace  leveled 
allegations  of  adultery  against  Racco  — sleeping  with 
another  society  member’s  wife.  Such  charges  eventually 
led  to  Racco  being  found  guilty  in  a trial  within  the 
organization.  The  verdict  carried  the  sentence  of  death, 
from  which  Racco  saved  himself  by  paying  heavy  fines  to 
Surace  and  Bagnato.  These  episodes  show  clearly  that  by 
late  February  1906,  Racco’s  positon  in  the  organization 
was  in  serious  jeopardy.59 

Houk’s  death,  when  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the 
struggle  for  control  of  the  society,  begins  to  seem  almost 
predictable:  as  hated  as  he  was,  with  no  local  connec- 
tions to  either  side  in  the  struggle,  he  probably  became 
a potential  target  of  both.  Sources  from  within  the 
society  eventually  told  investigators  that  in  March  of 
1906,  Racco  fulfilled  his  promise  to  kill  the  game 
protector.  Allegedly  Racco  hid  in  the  woods  with  his 
brother  in-law,  Vincenzo  Murdocca,  waiting  for  Honk. 
Both  men  carried  double-barrelled  shotguns.  Murdoc- 
ca fired  a shot  to  catch  the  game  warden’s  attention. 
Houk  entered  the  woods,  whereupon  Murdocca  shot 
him  in  the  face.  Immediately  thereafter,  Racco  stepped 
up  to  Houk  and  fired  two  shots  into  the  game  warden’s 
body.  Later  the  same  day  they  put  the  body  in  the 
river.60  Racco’s  own  desire  to  retain  power  in  the  society 
could  have  motivated  him  to  kill  the  hated  warden;  what 
better  way  of  countering  charges  of  cooperating  with 
the  police  than  to  loll  “the  game  policeman”?  Certainly 
the  parallels  between  this  story  and  the  known  physical 
facts  of  the  murder  lent  the  story  credibility,  and  it 


proved  damning  in  court. 

Yet  the  story,  at  least  as  told,  does  not  ring  true.  The 
description  of  the  murder  came  from  none  other  than 
Ferdinando  Surace,  Racco’s  rival  who  had,  by  the  time 
of  the  murder  trial,  replaced  him  as  president  of  the 
society.  Surace  claimed  that  Racco  invited  him  to  his 
cellar  one  cold  spring  day  in  1906.  After  pouring  some 
wine  for  them  both,  Racco  said,  “1  have  got  a sin  on  my 
conscience  and  I want  to  confess  it  to  you,  but  you  have 
to  swear  that  you  will  never  tell  it  to  any  one.”61  Surace 
duly  swore,  and  Racco  told  him  the  story  of  how  he  and 
Murdocca  had  murdered  Houk  that  very  day. 

This  testimony  seems  implausible.  Seely  Houk  was 
killed  on  March  2, 1906.  By  that  time,  Racco  and  Surace 
were  feuding  for  control  of  the  society.  Racco’s  society 
trial  for  adultery,  on  charges  which  Surace  lodged 
against  him,  was  only  days  away.  Why  would  Racco  have 
invited  him  in  for  wine?  Why  would  he  tell  his  chief  rival 
this  incriminating  story?  Add  to  this  the  tact  that 
investigators  only  extracted  it  from  Surace  after  he  had 
been  in  jail  for  months  awaiting  his  own  trial  on  various 
charges  associated  with  his  Black  Hand  activities,  and  it 
seems  even  less  likely  that  the  story  contained  the  whole 
truth.  Surace’s  underlings,  in  jail  with  him,  would 
confirm  the  basic  outline  of  Surace’s  testimony,  but  it 
seems  most  likely  that  they  and  their  leader  had  con- 
cocted a story  about  who  killed  Houk  in  order  to 
appease  aggressive  officials,  to  garner  lighter  sentences 
for  themselves,  and  not  least  to  dispose  of  Racco. 

Surace’s  veracity  at  the  trial  w'as  in  part  attributable  to 
rumors,  supposedly  widespread  in  Hillsville,  that  Racco 
had  killed  the  hated  game  warden.62  Yet  D.P.,  who 
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Hillsville  resident  Joseph  Calaute  was  accused  but  another  man  was 
convicted  of  murdering  Squire  Huff,  whose  death  a few  months  before 
Houk’s  was  the  first  public  indication  of  hostility  between  long-time 
landowners  and  Italian  hunters. 
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listened  carefully  for  such  rumors,  did  not  report  them. 
At  least  one  highly-placed  society  member,  Salvatore 
Candido,  told  authorities  that  Surace  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  murder,  and  another  Pinker- 
ton operative  reported  rumors  that  Bagnato  had  killed 
the  game  warden.63  The  rumor  mill  was  simply  reflect- 
ing the  popular  experience  of  Hillsville  residents:  Houle 
was  widely  hated,  and  his  murderer  would  be  found 
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among  men  who  were 
capable  of  such  abhor- 
rent behavior,  namely 
the  society  leaders. 

The  jury  believed  Su- 
race. In  October  of 
1 909,  Rocco  Racco  was 
hanged  for  the  murder 
of  Seely  Houk.64 


Ku  Klux  Klan  march  in  downtown  New1  Castle,  1925.  Hate  groups  such 
as  the  KKK  exploited  tensions  between  local  citizens  and  immigrants  in 
dozens  of  Western  Pennsylvania’s  industrial  towns. 


LOCAL  PEOPLE,  LOCAL  AUTHORITY,  AND 
STATE  WILDLIFE  LAWS 

On  March  2,  1906,  Houk  rode  to  Hillsville  in  the 
wagon  of  farmer  Silas  Martin.  It  was  a little  after  5 p.m. 
when  Houk  mentioned  that  he  was  going  to  “keep  a 
sharp  watch”  on  the  Hillsville  quarry  workers,  “as  the 
evenings  were  long  now  and  the  men  would  be  hunting 
after  supper.”  He  had  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  two  men, 
and  wanted  to  catch  them  as  they  left  work  that  day.  The 
game  warden  walked  off  through  the  fields,  towards  the 
Johnson  quarry. 

From  physical  evidence,  investigators  pieced  togeth- 
er what  happened  next.  As  evening  came  on,  Houk 
entered  the  woods,  probably  on  his  customary  patrol 
route.  Thirty  feet  from  the  warden,  a shotgun  blast 
ripped  the  air,  catching  him  in  the  lace,  neck,  and  chest, 
and  catapulting  him  onto  his  back.  An  assailant  stepped 
up  to  the  prostrate  form,  lowered  a shotgun  li  taded  with 
No.  6 birdshot  to  Houle’s  mouth,  and 
pulled  the  trigger.65 

This  horrible  vignette,  and  Racco’s 
ostensible  connection  with  it,  became  a 
near-legend  at  the  game  commission,  in 
which  Houk  became  a conservationist 
martyr  to  the  Italian  poaching  menace. 
The  hanging  of  Racco  signaled  the  close 
of  the  game  commission’s  troubles  in  the 
New  Castle  area.  With  convictions  of 
dozens  ol  Hillsville  men  for  Black  Hand 
related  activity,  the  society  was  broken. 
Bagnato  lied,  Racco  was  dead,  and  Surace 
was  in  jail.66 

Like  all  mafia-type  organizations,  the 
society  functioned  best  where  state  au- 
thority was  weak.  It  could  not  function  in 
a setting  where  undercover  detectives  be- 
came trusted  cohorts,  and  where  the  state 
could  muster  blatant  force  to  impose  its 
rule,  as  it  did  when  a contingent  of  State 
Police  temporarily  occupied  Hillsv  ille  dur- 
ing the  “Black  Hand  trials”  which  ulti- 
mately sent  many  society  men  to  prison.67 
The  shooting  of  the  “game  policeman,” 
rather  than  securing  society  control, 
brought  its  downfall. 

It  is  likely  that  not  all  of  the  armed 
confrontations  between  Italian  immigrants 
and  game  wardens  involved  Black  Hand 
gangs.  The  burden  of  the  game  laws,  and 
the  fear  which  they  inspired,  probably 
motivated  some  poachers  to  take  a chance 
on  shooting  at  the  “game  policeman” 
rather  than  face  the  terror  of  jail  in  a 
strange  country.  But  the  arrival  of  state 
authority  in  the  hunting  grounds  repre- 
sented a challenge  to  Black  Hand  su- 
premacy, which  depended  to  a large  de- 
gree on  maintaining  its  monopoly  of  in- 
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timidation.  The  defense  of  these  local  monopolies  was 
behind  three  Black  Hand  letters  sent  to  the  game 
commission  in  the  early  1 900s,  and  probably  does  much 
to  explain  the  pattern  of  violent  response  to  the  game 
laws  in  Italian  immigrant  communities  generally. 

After  1907,  the  game  commission  reported  no  more 
Italian  attacks  on  game  wardens.68  In  1909,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  Houk  case,  the  commission  secured  passage 
of  legislation  banning  hunting  and  the  ownership  of 
firearms  by  non-naturalized  immigrants.  Consequently, 
the  agency  reported  that  by  1910  it  was  “a  rare  thing 
indeed. ..to  receive  a complaint  charging  an  alien”  with 
a game  law  violation.69 

The  story  of  Honk’s  murder  and  the  game  commis- 
sion’s campaign  against  the  Black  Hand  came  to  dorn 
inate  the  history  of  Italian  immigrant  experience  under 
the  game  laws.  But  in  truth,  the  story  of  Luigi  Rittorto 
was  more  representative.  On  that  day  when  he  fled 
Houk,  he  typified  the  travail  of  numerous  immigrants 
who  relied  on  subsistence  hunting  for  food.  Such  people 
were  frequently  without  recourse  to  legal  counsel,  and 
without  means  to  pay  the  heavy  fines  imposed  on  them 
for  breaking  the  game  laws. 

But  Rittorto’s  cooperation  with  detectives  who  in- 
terviewed him  in  1908,  before  Racco’s  murder  trial,  was 
also  typical  of  most  immigrants.  Rittorto  was  eager  to 
testify  against  his  former  employer,  and  told  investiga- 
tors “that  he  was  glad  that  Rocco  Racco  and  the  rest  of 
his  band  who  were  members  of  the  Black  Hand  Society? 
were  in  the  Penitentiary;  that  since  he  has  been  there 
H illsvi lie  has  become  a Paradise.”70 

Only  the  testimony  ofltalian  immigrants  like  Rittor- 
to  allowed  state  authorities  to  crush  the  Black  Hand,  but 
many  of  the  same  immigrants  never  accepted  state  game 
laws  which  did  not  allow  non-citizens  to  hunt.  Resis- 
tance to  the  game  laws  became  less  violent,  more  covert. 
Hillsville  residents  recall  that  non-naturalized  immi- 
grants frequently  hunted  for  groundhogs,  birds,  and 
rabbits  in  the  fields  and  forests  surrounding  the  little 
town  until  the  1930s.  They  avoided  game  wardens,  and 
learned  to  hunt  “on  the  sneak.”71 

The  murder  case  showed  the  existence  of  an  orga- 
nized ethnic  community,  with  its  own  informal  rules 
and  methods  of  enforcement,  that  was  largely  unknown 
to  naturalized  Americans.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
it  was  a high-ranking  society?  member  who  first  implicat- 
ed Racco,  citing  an  Italian  proverb,  “He  who  eats  has  to 
pay.”72  A rough  translation  is  that  a person  who  gained 
from  immoral  activity  must  eventually  pay  the  conse- 
quences. By  this  social  logic,  Racco  would  pay  for  killing 
Houk  and  for  his  other  transgressions.  Houk  also  paid, 
with  his  life,  for  his  vindictive  activities  and  his  aggressive 
intrusion  into  local  life.  With  the  maturation  of  Amer- 
ican-born children,  the  growth  of  successful  citizenship 
applications,  and  the  improvement  of  wages  during  the 
1940s,  the  hunting  of  animals  for  subsistence  began  to 
disappear  in  immigrant  communities.  Children  of  im- 
migrants joined  other  American  recreational  hunters 


and  turned  increasingly  to  recreational  deer  hunting 
Among  this  generation  of  Italian  Americans,  the  early 
anti  Italian  game  laws  became  curious  relics.  But  to 
their  predecessors,  the  non  citizen  immigrants  who 
poached  quietly  in  the  farm  fields  and  hills  around 
Hillsville,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  laws  imposed  a 
great  hardship.  By  enforcing  the  game  laws,  the  state 
was  taking  a bite  out  oflocal  livelihoods,  hard  won  in  the 
limestone  quarries.  If  ensuring  welfare  of  self  and  family 
meant  an  occasional  trip  to  the  fields  for  a groundhog, 
a rabbit,  or  a brace  of  sparrows,  then  state  authorities 
and  the  games  laws  deserved  little  attention  bevond 
watchfulness,  a skill  most  valuable  in  missions  of  stealth, 
and  one  in  which  the  Hillsville  hunters  were  clearly  well 
schooled.  ■ 


( Note:  footnote  numbers  continue  from  part  one , in  the  Fall  1092  issue,  i 

34  Pinkerton  Report  5/27/08,  Report  of  Agent  #10, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pinkerton  detectives  investigating  the  murder  sent  daily  reports 
to  their  superiors  in  Philadelphia.  The  hand  w ritten  reports 
w'ere  transcribed  on  a typewriter  at  the  central  office,  and 
carbon  copies  were  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission . 
These  copies  are  still  on  file  in  the  game  commission  library  in 
Harrisburg,  and  photocopies  of  those  can  be  found  at  the 
Historical  Society'  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  Pittsburgh. 
Hereafter  these  reports  will  be  denoted  “PR,”  follow  ed  by  the 
date  of  the  relevant  report. 

35  PR  6/5/08,  Report  of  Agent  #10. 

36  PR  5/27/08,  Report  of  Agent  #10. 

37  For  a comprehensive  discussion  of  the  pervasive  Black  Hand 
phenomenon,  see  Thomas  Monroe  Pitkin  and  Francesco 
Cordasco,  The  Black  Hand:  A Chapter  in  Ethnic  Crime 
(Totowa,  N.J.:  1977).  For  an  account  based  on  extensive 
interview's  with  the  Pinkerton  detective  who  did  the  undercover 
work,  see  James  D.  Horan,  The  Pinkertons:  The  Detective 
Dynasty  That  Made  History  ( Bonanza  Books,  1967),  ch.  35. 
°8  Pinkerton  agents  w'ere  not  disinterested  observers,  and  their 
reports  should  be  treated  with  great  care.  How  ever,  arguments 
for  the  credibility?  of  D.P.’s  reports  seem  convincing.  First, 
D.P.’s  assignment  was  to  collect  information  which  would 
convict  Racco  of  Houle’s  murder.  He  did  not  succeed.  The 
information  which  convicted  Racco  came  in  trial,  from 
testimony  of  other  society?  members.  IfD.P.  stooped  to  blatant 
fabrication,  why  wouldn’t  he  invent  a confession  bv  Racco,  or 
some  other  evidence  to  convince  a jury  of  Racco’s  guilt? 
Secondly,  D.P.  himself  seemingly  avoided  even  small  license, 
not  once  referring  to  Racco’s  organization  as  “the  Black 
Hand.”  In  his  reports,  it  is  always  referred  to  as  “the  Association” 
or  “the  Society.”  That  the  society?  was  known  as  “ mono  nera ” 
in  Hillsville  seems  likely,  insofar  as  descendents  of  immigrants 
w?ho  lived  in  the  area  at  the  time  refer  openly  and  frequently  to 
the  Black  Hand,  and  since  other  undercover  agents  reported 
casual  complaints  from  Italians  about  “ memo  nera ” in  Hillsville. 
(The  numerous  reports  of  these  agents  are  in  the  New  Castle 
Public  Library',  “The  Black  Hand  Society  in  Lawrence  County, 
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1906,”  unpublished  collection,  vols.  1 and  3).  Again,  if  D.P. 
had  been  interested  in  sensationalizing  his  reports,  it  seems 
most  likely  he  would  have  included  references  to  “the  Black 
Hand”  therein. 

89  This  is  not  to  argue  that  the  Hillsville  Black  Hand  was  an 
organizational  off-shoot  of some  mafia-type  society  in  southern 
Italv.  It  formed  after  a cultural  diaspora,  in  which  some  local 
men  were  adapting  behavior  learned  in  their  homeland  to  new 
conditions  in  America.  See  Francis  A.J.  Ianni,  122.  Mafia 
tvpe  activity  could  extend  to  any  number  of  possible  arenas, 
but  the  principal  method  of  operation  of  mafia  groups  in 
southern  Italy  was  the  domination  of  all  possible  connections 
between  the  peasant  village  and  the  outside  world. 
Monopolizing  these  junctures  facilitated  control  of  the  peasants, 
and  thus  of  the  countryside.  See  Anton  Blok,  The  Mafia  of  a 
Sicilian  Village:  A Story  of  Violent  Peasant  Entrepcneurs  (New 
York:  1974)." 

40  See  Candido’s  interview  with  FPD,  3/28/08. 

41  PR  7/3/06;  7/15/06  (for  some  reason,  there  are  two 
separate  reports  by  D.P  for  this  date;  only  one  mentions  beer 
selling);  12/29/06. 

42  Racco  used  his  position  of  authority  at  Johnson  Quarry  to 
garner  extra  pay  for  himself  and  his  cohorts  by  crediting  them 
with  more  stone  than  they  had  actually  quarried.  PR  10/13/ 
06,  10/14/06. 

4-’  For  guarantee  board  payments  see  PR  1 /16/07;  for  credit 
management  see  PR  9/3/06. 

44  Pr"  10/15/06;  10/16/06;  1/9/07;  4/6/07. 

4,U|  See  Blok,  1 54,  and  Candido’s  interview  with  detectives,  PR 
3/28/08. 

46  See  PR  4/6/07,  reports  of  Pinkerton  Agent  #37,  “The 
Black  Hand  Society  in  Lawrence  County,  1906,”  Vol.  1 , New 
Castle  Public  Library,  New  Castle. 

47  PR  7/16/06,  PR  8/25/06. 

48  PR  10/21/06. 

49  PR  2/19/07. 

8,1  PR  8/6/06.  The  Society  took  special  interest  in  controlling 
violence  as  thev  came  under  increasing  pressure  from  detectives; 
see  PR  9/12/06,  9/19/06. 

s 1 “ Rocco  Racco  was  the  principal  who  seemed  to  be  determined 
to  find  the  man  and  kill  him.”  PR  7/18/06. 

82  I have  found  no  evidence  of  any  women  members  of  the 
Society. 

See  “Shocking  Treatment  of  Nicolo  Ciurleo  by  the  Dread 
Black  Hand  Gang,”  New  Castle  News , 7/23/07,  1, 6. 

54  PR  4/2 1/08. 

55  Blok,  151. 

56  PR  2/17/08. 

57  PR  10/15/06,  2/21/08. 

58  PR  6/5/08. 

New  Castle  Daily  News , 9/18/08,  1, 4,  and  10  covers 
Racco’s  testimony  at  his  own  murder  trial,  which  is  confirmed 
by  subsequent  witnesses  and  the  following  sources.  The  strike 
itself  was  covered  in  New  Castle  News , 2/6/06,  1.  For  the 
calculated  mendacity  of  the  adultery  charge,  see  PR  3/28/08, 
FPD’s  report  of  interview  with  Salvatore  Candido;  also,  PR  1 / 


20/07  indicates  that  “improper”  sexual  relations  were  within 
the  society’s  purview  of  social  regulation.  See  also  PR  2/21/ 

07.  Racco  claimed  he  and  Surace  had  fallen  out  over  the  strike, 
the  adultery  charge,  and  a dispute  over  division  of  extortion 
spoils.  New  Castle  News , 9/19/08,  10.  That  Surace  could 
make  any  accusations  — true  or  otherwise  — against  the  Black 
Hand  president  suggests  that  he  had  a powerful  following  of 
his  own  within  the  organization.  By  late  February  1906, 
Racco’s  grip  was  slipping  rapidly.  In  an  organization  where 
men  proved  their  ability  to  lead  in  large  part  by  dispensing 
violence,  a lengthy  contest  for  leadership  was  potentially 
explosive,  and  the  struggle  within  the  society  put  Hillsville 
through  its  bloodiest  passage.  The  New  Castle  News  reported 
that  in  the  period  marking  the  end  of  1905  and  beginning  of 
1906  “men  of  all  classes  were  attacked  by  Italians  near 
Hillsville,”  and  many  of  them  sent  to  nearby  hospitals  “with 
throats  cut,  faces  slashed  and  bearing  stiletto  wounds.”  Attempts 
by  local  police  officers  to  resolve  the  violence  met  more: 
County  Detective  McFate  was  wounded  in  a shootout  when 
he  arrived  in  Hillsville  to  investigate  Houle’s  disappearance. 
“Gory  History  of  Hillsville,”  New  Castle  Daily  News , 9/2 1 / 

08,  2.  (One  Hillsville  man  even  recalls  his  father  telling  him 
that  “when  I was  born  — nineteen  six  that  was  rough  days. 
’Five  and  ’six,  them  two  years  up  here,  was  bad.”  Interview 
with  Frank  Piscueneri,  Parish  Center,  St.  Lawrence  Church, 
Hillsville,  4/29/91.) 

Black  Hand  leaders  from  other  locations  — including  New 
York,  Sharon,  and  South  Sharon  — arrived  in  Hillsville  at 
Su  race’s  request  and  atrial  was  held  on  March  10, 1906.  Racco 
was  found  guilty  of  adultery  and  was  sentenced  to  die  but 
apparently  managed  to  have  the  penalty  set  aside  after  he  paid 
Bagnato  $500  and  a lesser  amount  to  Surace.  (PR  3/28/08; 
New  Castle  News,  9/18/08, 1,4;  New  Castle  News,  9/19/08, 
10.) 

60  PR  5/25/08,  Reports  of  Agent  #10;  5/28/08;  6/3/08. 

61  PR  5/28/08,  Reports  of  Agent  #10. 

62  PR  2/15/08,  5/25/08. 

PR  3/10/08,  “Supt.  FPD  reports;”  4/6/07,  Report  of 
Agent  #37,  “The  Black  Hand  Society  in  Lawrence  County, 
1906,”  Vol.  1,  New  Castle  Public  Library,  New  Castle. 

64  New  Castle  Daily  News,  1 0/26/09,  1 . 

65  PR  2/12/08,  Statement  of  Silas  Martin  to  J.H.G.;  2/5/ 
08;  2/24/08. 

66  “Bagnato  Gone;  So  Has  $11,000  Italians’  Gold,”  New 
Castle  Daily  News,  7/13/07. 

67  New  Castle  Daily  News,  8/10/07,  2. 

68  In  1907,  a number  of  game  wardens  were  shot  at  from  a 
distance,  “more  to  notify  the  officer  that  the  pursued  was 
armed  and  to  thus  intimidate  him,  than  to  injure  or  to  kill.” 
Annual  Report  of  the  Game  Commission  1007  (Harrisburg, 
Pa.),  15.  Hereafter  ARGC , followed  by  year  of  report. 

69  ARGC  1910 , 19. 

70  PR  5/27/08,  Report  of  Agent  #10. 

71  Interview  with  foe  Rich,  Parish  Center,  St.  Lawrence 
Church,  Hillsville,  Pa.  4/24/91. 

72  PR  5/17/08,  Report  of  Agent  #10. 
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Securing  History 

by  John  A.  I Icrbst 


I have  just  completed  David  McCullough’s 

monumental  biography  of  Harry  Truman.  It  is  a 
fascinating  “read”  about  a president  whose 
achievements  were  built  on  strength  of  character 
shaped  by  many  trials  and  adversities.  I was  struck  by 
the  depths  to  which  Mr.  McCullough  (who  is  an 
active  trustee  of  the  Society  and  honorary  chairman  of 
our  capital  campaign  for  the  Pittsburgh  Regional 
History  Center)  was  able  to  plumb  for  his  assessment 
of  Truman. 

In  fact,  Harry  Truman  is  made  fathomable  in  this 
biography  because  of  the  wealth  of  primary  sources, 
written  and  oral,  that  the  biographer  had  available. 
Personal  letters,  photographs  and  interviews  with 
those  around  Truman  helped  Mr.  McCullough  write 
truly  excellent  history  and  give  us  an  immense  feeling 
for  the  man  and  his  times. 

The  Historical  Society  is  in  the  business  of  secur- 
ing such  history  for  historians  of  all  degrees  — from 
the  professional  biographer  to  the  family  historian. 

We  are  the  repository  for  the  region’s  primary  source 
data  which  will  allow  your  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren to  gain  knowledge  of  our  own  and 
former  times. 

Since  1879,  we  have  been  collecting  correspon- 
dence, records,  journals,  diaries,  newspapers,  photo- 
graphs, city  directories  and  maps  — the  kinds  of 
information  sources  needed  to  write  and  tell  history. 
This  data  base  is  growing  all  the  time,  and  recent 
additions  to  the  Society’s  Archives  are  significant 
ones.  The  recently  acquired  Board  of  Education 
collection,  for  instance,  includes  400  linear  feet 
covering  the  years  1850  1980.  There  are  papers  and 
outstanding  photographs  which  document  the  birth 
and  growth  of  an  entire  urban  school  system,  plus  its 
policies,  progress  and  varied  activities,  including 
efforts  to  desegregate  and  consolidate  the  schools. 
This  information  will  prove  invaluable  for  research  of 
many  kinds.  The  depositing  of  these  materials  in  our 
Archives  saved  them  from  further  shuffling  around 
between  various  storage  areas  while  the  Pittsburgh 
city  schools  attended  to  other  obvious  and  appropri- 
ate priorities.  A wise  decision  was  made  to  let  us  care 
for  these  materials  and  to  let  the  school  system  attend 
to  education. 

Another  fascinating  new  collection  came  from  the 
United  Jewish  Federation  and  its  related  agencies.  In 
this  vast  collection  we  find  materials  relating  to  many 


aspects  of  the  Pittsburgh  Jewish  community,  includ- 
ing health  and  welfare,  education,  housing,  re 
settlement  of  immigrants,  civil  rights  and  recreation. 

These  donations  are  only  a few  of  those  given  to 
us  over  the  last  few  months  — sure  signs  that  the 
region  we  serve  is  responding  to  a professionally 
operated  institution.  All  of  these  materials  are  being 
stored  in  environmentally  controlled  areas.  An 
expanded  Library  and  Archives  professional  staff, 
supported  by  trained  volunteers,  is  processing  these 
collections,  which  w ill  be  placed  in  our  research 
facility  at  the  History  Center,  opening  in  mid  1995. 


Extension  classes  offered  by  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  at  the 
Irene  Kaufman  Settlemount  House  in  the  Hill  District,  February 
1927  — from  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  Collection,  recently 
acquired  by  the  Historical  Society. 


A major  boost  to  our  archival  efforts  is  the  grant 
awarded  this  summer  by  the  National  Historic  Public- 
Records  Commission.  This  federal  agency  works  with 
the  appointed  state  archivists  and  archives  commis- 
sions to  assist  in  the  preservation  and  cataloguing  of 
significant  historical  resources.  A federal  grant  of 
$101,000  w ill  be  used  to  hire  specialists  to  process 
170  collections  in  our  Archives  and  to  enter  referenc- 
es to  them  in  an  international  computer  data  base. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  requests  we  receive, 
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since  my  arrival  here  in  1986,  is  for  Historical  Society 
staff  to  interview  people  in  the  community  whose 
experiences  and  reflections  represent  valuable  histori- 
cal records.  Although  we  have  done  interviews  with 
such  people  — “oral  histories”  — in  connection  with 
our  exhibits  on  Homewood-Brushton,  Homestead, 
and  Schenley  Park,  and  occasionally  through  memoirs 
and  other  personal  historical  accounts  published  here 
in  Pittsburgh  History , we  would  like  to  do  more.  We 
would  especially  like  to  do  oral  histories  that  are  not 
necessarily  related  to  preparations  for  an  exhibit. 

As  part  of  the  capital  campaign  for  the  History 
Center,  we  are  searching  for  a donor  to  endow  a staff 
position  of  Oral  Historian.  Having  someone  in  this 


position  would  enable  us  to  respond  to  suggestions 
for  interviews  simply  because  the  person  has  histori- 
cally valuable  things  to  say.  The  interviews  would  be 
taped,  transcribed  and  catalogued  like  our  other 
historical  resources  in  the  Library  and  Archives. 

In  Truman , David  McCullough  noted:  “For  a 
biographer,  the  great  body  of  surviving  letters, 
diaries,  private  memoranda  and  autobiographical 
sketches...  is  a treasure  beyond  compare.” 

The  current  efforts  of  the  Society  to  expand  its 
archival  capabilities  and  to  house  them  in  a dynamic 
new  facility  will  offer  just  such  a treasure  to  many 
more  people  seeking  to  learn  more  about  the  history 
of  the  region.* 


Another  image  from  the  Historical  Society’s  Board  of  Education  Collection, 
at  another  extension  course  — apparently  involving  dinner  table  etiquette  — 
offered  at  the  residence  of  a “Mrs.  Porter,”  February  1927. 
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The  Senator  iThe  Surgeon 


The  City 


Of  Kennedys 
and  Kings: 

Making  Sense 
of  the  Sixties 

Harris  Wofford, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Pennsylvania 

“Wofford  gives 
us  history  from 
the  inside.  The 
Kennedys  I JFK  & 

RFK|  and  Kings  [Martin  & Coretta]  of 
the  title  were  his  intimates,  his  bosses, 
and  his  colleagues.”  — Bill  Moyers 

544  pp.  / Illus.  / $29.95  cloth  □ 

$16.95  paper  □ 


Urban  life  before  urban  renewal 


Wylie  Avenue 
Days 

This  eloquent 
video  recaptures 
the  heyday  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Hill 
District  from  the 
1930s  to  1950s 
using  personal 
interviews,  old 
photos,  and  rare 
movie  footage. 

VHS  / 60  minutes  / Color  and  black  and 
white  / $19.95  □ 


5 floors,  132  rooms,  32  baths 


The  Puzzle 
People: 

Memoirs  of 
a Transplant 
Surgeon 

Thomas  E.  Starzl 

A pioneer  in 
developing  liver 
transplants, 

Starzl  recounts 
the  successes — 
and  failures — that  have  made  him  a 
controversial  figure  in  the  field  of 
organ  transplantation. 

400  pp.  / Illus.  / $24.95  cloth  □ 


THOMAS  E. 

STARZL 

[Memoirs  of  a| 
ITransplant  Surgeon  I 


THE 

PUZZLE 

PEOPLE 


Pittsburgh 
Then  and 
Now 


PITTSBURGH 


Arthur  G.  Smith 


This  beautiful 
picture  book 
provides  a one- 
of-a-kind  look  at 
the  city.  Side- 
by-side  images 
compare  Pitts- 


Arthur  G.  Smith 


burgh  “then”  (photos  1885-1939)  witl 
Pittsburgh  “now”  (photos  since  1986 
Fascinating.  A best  seller. 


336  pp.  / Illus. 
$35.00  cloth  J 


Seven  Gift  Ideas  for  the  Holidays  Press 


Reasons  to  exit  the  interstate 

■ 

Home  for  the  holidays  is  magic 

The 

Pennsylvania 
Rood  Show 

A splendid  video 
travelogue  of  the 
surprising  and 
unforgettable 
roadside  attrac- 
tions nestled  along 
the  highways  of 
Pennsylvania. 

VHS  / 60  minutes  / Color  / $19.95  □ 


A Child'; 
Christmas  ir 
Pittsburgh 

This  touching 
video  depicts  th< 
rich  variety  o 
Christmas  am 
holiday  tradi 
tions  celebratec 
throughout  tin 
Pittsburgh  area 

VHS  / 60  minutes  / Color  / $19.95  J 


Within  These 
Walls:  A Visit 
to  the  White 
House 

This  video 
blends  visual 
history  with  a 
contemporary 
walking  tour, 
offering  view- 
ers a close  look 
inside  the  White 
day  and  today. 


House  of  both  yester- 


VHS  / 33  minutes  / Color  / $19.95  □ 


MasterCard  and  Visa  orders  call  412-  648-1453  . 

Check  appropriate  boxes,  complete  order  form,  and  mail  entire  page  to: 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  127  N.  Bellefield  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15260 


Name  Total  price  °f 

books  ordered 

Address 7%  Tax 

(NY  Residents) 


City  State  Zip 

Day  phone 


Ship  & handle 
S3  first  item. 
50e  each 
additional 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press. 

□ MasterCard  □ Visa  □ American  Express  Card  # 

Signature Expire  date 
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The  Lower  Hill 
Renewal  and 
Pittsburcjhs  Original 
CulturaLDistrict 

by  William  J.  Mallett 

OVER  the  past  10  years  momentum  has  been 
building  for  the  creation  of  a cultural  district  in 
the  Penn/Liberty  avenues  area  of  dow  ntow  n 
Pittsburgh.  Anchored  around  Hein/  Hall,  home  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  cultural  district  contains  an 
historic  district,  several  theaters,  a performing  arts  een 
ter,  and  art  galleries,  among  other  features.  (See  guide 
on  p.  188)  The  coalition  of  public  and  private  groups 
planning  the  cultural  district  view  s its  development  as  an 
integral  part  of  a redevelopment  and  economic  grow  th 
strategy  benefitting  the  entire  city.  Cultural  and  enter 
tainment  activities,  it  is  believed,  will  stimulate  cconom 
ie  growth  by  creating  an  environment  which  w ill  attract 
hotel,  office,  retail,  and  residential  developments.  Such 
thinking  is  not  unique  to  Pittsburgh.  Indeed,  the  use  of 
cultural  districts  and  art  centers  as  economic  dev  elop 
ment  tools  is  a growing  trend  among  civic  boosters 
across  the  United  States.1 

Employing  the  arts  as  a redevelopment  tool  in  a 
growth  strategy,  and  the  creation  of  a specific  cultural 
district,  are  not  new  ideas  in  Pittsburgh.  A similar  plan 
was  proposed  during  the  city’s  first  period  of  urban 
renewal,  the  so-called  Renaissance,  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  As  part  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
focusing  on  the  Lower  Hill  District,  the  original  cultural 
district  in  Pittsburgh,  known  as  the  “Center  for  the 
Arts,”  was  projected  to  sit  behind  the  Civic  Arena  in 
what  is  now  the  Arena  parking  lot.  The  Lower  Hill 
project  aimed  to  replace  100  acres  of  “blighted”  hous- 
ing and  the  area’s  predominantly  African  American 


William  J.  Mallet  is  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning  at  Cornell  University.  He  wishes  to  thank 
members  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  at 
the  Regional  Research  Institute  at  West  Virginia  University 
for  their  support  during  the  research  for  this  article, 
especially  Robert  Hanham,  John  Pickles  and  Mary  Beth 
Pudup.  Left:  The  Civic  Arena  nears  completion  in  1961 
The  Arena  was  the  only  publicly  financed  structure  ever 
completed  in  Pittsburgh’s  original  “cultural  district,” 
intended  to  include  an  art  museum,  music  hall,  and  other 
attractions.  Minor  criticism  met  the  plan  when  announced 
in  the  early  1950s,  but  a decade  later,  as  black  political 
consciousness  and  power  grew',  so  did  objections  to 
displacement  of  the  Hill  District’s  residents,  most  of  whom 
were  black.  Twenty-five  years  passed  before  another 
cultural  district  began  to  take  shape  — this  one  a mile  away 
downtown,  with  commercial,  not  residential  real  estate. 
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residents  with  arenas,  auditoriums,  theaters,  luxury  apart- 
ments, hotels,  and  offices.  Together  with  the  Civic 
Arena,  the  Center  for  the  Arts  — itself  to  include  a two- 
theater  playhouse,  a combined  grand  opera  house  and 
symphony  hall,  and  an  art  museum  — was  to  form  a 
“cultural  Acropolis”  on  the  Hill:  a part  of  the  urban 
fabric  designed  to  propel  Pittsburgh  through  the  rest  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Pittsburgh  will  know,  however, 
that  no  such  cultural  district  exists;  the  arts  center  was 
never  built.  This  failure  accounts,  at  least  partially,  for 
the  fact  that  today  Pittsburgh  has  less  performance  space 
per  capita  (as  of  this  writing,  in  mid  1991 ) than  similar 
cities  such  as  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland, 
providing  the  rationale  for  the  development  of  the 
cultural  district  now  being  built.2  Moreover,  the  foiled 
development  of  the  arts  center  has  left  it  a neglected  part 
ofthe  Renaissance’s  history,  unlike  the  various  successes 
of  the  period  such  as  Point  State  Park,  Gateway  Center, 
and  Mellon  Square.  More  importantly,  perhaps,  ne- 
glecting to  examine  failures  like  the  arts  project  runs  the 
risk  of  perpetuating  the  misconception  that  the  Renais- 
sance was  a fully  successful,  fully  coherent  period  of 
redevelopment  instead  of  one  rife  with  contradictions 
and  revisions. 

Here  I seek  to  redress  this  historiographical  oversight 
by  answering  a number  of  questions.  In  particular,  what 
was  the  thinking  behind  building  a cultural  distict  at  that 
time?  How  did  plans  for  the  arts  center  develop  over  two 
decades?  Why,  given  the  success  of  the  Renaissance,  did 
this  project  ultimately  fail?  And  what  does  its  failure  tell 
us  about  the  nature  of  the  redevelopment  process  in 
Pittsburgh  during  the  Renaissance?  The  Center  for  the 
Arts  was  part  of  the  more  general  Rennaissance  program 
to  renew  downtown,  enhance  real  estate  values  and 
property  taxes,  and  to  create  a modern  city  core  stretch- 
ing from  Point  Park  to  Oakland.  I argue,  though,  that 
from  its  inception  in  the  mid-  1940s  to  the  most  definite 
plan  in  the  early  1960s,  building  an  arts  center  came  to 
mean  building  a hall  for  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 
Further,  the  failure  of  the  arts  center  project  was  related 
to  unsuccessful  attempts  to  renew  more  of  the  Hill 
District  in  order  to  “protect”  the  proposed  center  and 
its  patrons  from  the  poor  inhabitants  and  their  “unsight- 
ly” housing.  Finally,  I believe  that  this  failure  resulted 
from  a political  struggle  by  Hill  residents  to  save  their 
poor  but  vibrant  community  from  destruction;  this 
struggle  helped  redefine  the  Renaissance’s  develop- 
ment, incorporating,  however  marginally,  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  poor  and  minority  residents  of  the  city. 

Focusing  on  the  Center  for  the  Arts  project  reminds 
us,  then,  that  the  Renaissance  must  be  seen  as  two 
related  periods  of  redevelopment.  The  first,  running 
from  the  end  of  the  war  to  the  earlv  1960s,  was  typified 
by  a “top  down”  planning  process  involving  the  com- 
plete physical  reconstruction  ot  strategic  parts  ofthe  city 
with  little  or  no  opposition.  The  second  period,  from 
the  early  1960s  to  around  1970,  was  marked  by  greater 


The  Melody  Tent  “amphitheater,”  c.  1960, 
with  the  Civic  Arena  going  up.  The  summer 
performance  tent  was  located  on  what  was  to  be 
part  of  a cultural  center  expansion  that  would 
have  replaced  at  least  50  additional  blocks  of 
Hill  District  residences.  (The  Melody  Tent 
seats,  minus  the  tent,  are  visible  on  Crawford 
Street  beyond  the  Arena  parking  lot  in  the 
upper  right  of  photo  on  page  177.) 


social  conflict  over  the  process  and  goals  of  urban 
renewal.  Accordingly,  more  emphasis  was  placed  on 
social  renewal  and  the  rehabilitation  of  physical  struc- 
tures in  this  later  period,  but  without  the  resources, 
particularly  capital,  necessary  to  go  ahead  with  projects 
to  match  those  ofthe  early  Renaissance.  The  Civic  Arena 
parking  lot  and  the  Upper  Hill  were  battlegrounds  over 
which  the  different  elements  of  the  city  fought  for 
control  ofthe  redevelopment  process.  As  it  turned  out, 
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the  Center  for  the  Arts  was  the  major  casualty  of  the 
conflict  — planned  in  the  first  period  but  blocked  in  the 
second  — with  the  resulting  stale 
mate  leaving  the  Arena  parking  lot  as 
it  is  today. 


Lower  Hill  Transformation 

Constructing  a cultural  center  was 
part  of  a broader  plan  to  physically 


The  cultural  center 
plan  is  a neglected 
piece  of  Pittsburgh's 
Renaissance'  history. 


and  economically  regenerate  Pittsburgh.  Like  down- 
town reconstruction  and  flood  and  smoke  control,  the 
“cultural  Acropolis”  aimed  to  rid 
Pittsburgh  of  its  “Smoky  City” 
image  in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
capital,  highly  qualified  profession- 
al, management,  and  technical  peo- 
ple, and  consumer  dollars.  The 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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argued  such  a project  would  enhance  the  city’s  prestige 
and  reputation,  both  important  elements  in  “attracting 
new  talent  and  new  capital  to  the  Pittsburgh  region.”3 
Likewise,  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Community 
Development  envisioned  that  the  creation  of  a cultural 
area  would  dispel  “the  lingering  conception  of  Pitts- 
burgh as  a ‘milltown’  that  is  bereft  of  any  beauty  and 
grace,”  continuing  that  “many  civic  leaders,  including 
David  L.  Lawrence...  entertain  this  hope  for  a bright 
new  image  of  progress  and  cultural  enlightenment  for 
Pittsburgh.”4  In  the  words  of  Mayor  Lawrence,  Pitts- 
burgh needed  to  become  a “big  league”  city'  to  compete 


with  other  “big  league”  cities  for  capital,  jobs,  and 
status.  Robert  Pease,  ex-executive  director  of  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Authority  of  Pittsburgh  and  former 
executive  director  of  the  ACCD,  expressed  it  like  this: 

Mayor  Lawrence...  always  said  that  Pittsburgh,  if  it’s 
going  to  survive  in  the  long  run,  has  to  be  a big  league 
city.  We  have  to  have  major  league  ball  teams,  major 
league  symphonies,  major  league  government;  and  to 
have  that  we  have  to  have  major  league  stadiums  and 
major  league  symphony  halls.5 


Mum 


Left.  Die  Lower  Hill,  July  1951,  with  the  former  Sun-Tclejjraph  building  partialh 
shown  in  the  foreground  and  the  Bigelow  Apartments  (now  Ramada  Hotel)  under 
construction  (front  right).  Marked  is  the  area  demolished  to  make  wav  for  the  Civic 
Arena.  Bigelow  Boulevard  skirts  the  left  edge,  then  from  left,  the  Lower  Hill’s  kcv 
roads:  Bedford,  Webster,  and  Wylie  avenues. 

The  Lower  Hill  was  an  historic  district,  serving  as  a first-stop  for  European 
immigrants  and  African-American  newcomers  to  the  city.  By  the  mid  twentieth 
century,  the  area  had  become  largely  a black  neighborhood  — or  slum,  in  the  eyes  of 
civic  leaders.  Below.  (Continuation  of  the  adjacent  photo.)  From  the  U.S.  Steel  -Mellon 
Building  looking  toward  the  Lower  Hill,  July  1951.  Fifth  Avenue  cuts  diagonally  across 
the  center  of  the  photo.  The  demolition  area  is  outlined.  The  boundaries:  Colwell 
Street,  one  block  off  of  Fifth;  east  toward  the  Upper  Hill  at  Crawford  Street;  west 
toward  downtown,  Chatham  Center. 
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Top:  Mayor  David  Lawrence  (second  from  left  in  group)  at 
ceremonies  marking  the  start  of  the  Lower  Hill’s  demolition 
on  May  31,  1956,  at  1206  Epiphany  St.  As  late  as  1961, 
prominent  foundation  and  business  leaders  recommended 
knocking  down  every  house  in  the  Hill  District,  reasoning 
that  wealthy  arts  patrons  would  not  come  to  cultural 
institutions  near  the  “ghetto.”  Bottom-.  The  1400  block  of 
Wylie  Avenue,  October  1956,  a few  months  before  it  was 
destroyed.  A cafe-bar  called  Crawford  Grill  exists  today  in 
the  2400  block  of  Wylie;  the  establishment  shown  here  was 
called  Crawford  Grill  “No.  1.” 


Those  lofty  goals  were  tempered  by  the  more  practi- 
cal goal  of  restoring  land  values  in  the  central  city,  an 
important  element  in  economic  regeneration  and  a 
project  around  which  the  business  community  and  local 
government  could  cooperate.  Restored  values  were 
important  for  both  business  and  city  government,  the 
latter  relying  heavily  on  property  taxes  to  fund  city 
services.6  Consequently,  for  several  reasons,  the  Lower 


Hill  was  the  original  and  preferred  site  for  “major 
league”  arenas  and  symphony  halls  after  WWII.  To 
begin  with,  the  redevelopment  would  restore  the  Lower 
Hill’s  real  estate  values,  which  were  falling  faster  than 
anywhere  in  the  city.  And  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
noted  in  its  report  on  the  situation,  the  Lower  Hill  was 
the  “largest  area  of  contiguous  realty  open  to  potential 
stimulus.”7  Moreover,  redevelopment  of  the  Lower  Hill 
was  necessary  to  aid  the  full  redevelopment  and  restora- 
tion of  real  estate  values  downtown,  the  central  Renais- 
sance project.  Again,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  noted 
in  the  same  report  that  the  Lower  Hill  had  the  “best 
relationship  of  site  location  to  the  overall  Triangle 
development  program.”8  Finally,  the  “blighted”  nature 
of  the  Lower  Hill  prevented  the  creation  of  an  attractive 
modern  core  stretching  from  Point  Park  downtown  to 
Schenley  Park  in  Oakland,  and  this  core,  ob- 
served the  redevelopment  authority,  is  “the  true 
regional  capital  of  the  Pittsburgh  metropolitan 
area.”  As  the  ACCD  noted,  the  Lower  Hill 
project  “will  remove  the  blighted  barrier  to  the 
east  of  the  metropolitan  business  district  and  may 
pave  the  way  for  ultimate  future  rehabilitation  for 
the  entire  Hill  District.”9 

From  the  earliest  plan,  announced  in  October 
1947  by  Richard  K.  Mellon,  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning  Association,  the 
Lower  Hill  was  chosen  over  five  other  unspeci- 
fied locations  for  an  arena-auditorium  known  as 
the  “Pittsburgh  Center.”  Although  the  planning 
association’s  concept  is  not  mentioned  in  his 
book  on  Mayor  David  Lawrence,  historian  Micha- 
el Weber  concludes  that  the  Lower  Hill  was 
chosen  after  failed  attempts  by  redevelopment 
authorities  to  locate  an  auditorium  in  East  Liber- 
ty or  Schenley  Park.10  Yet,  these  latter  options 
were  only  explored  after  it  became  clear  that 
building  in  the  densely  populated  Lower  Hill 
would  present  significant  financial  problems  as- 
sociated with  purchasing  the  land  and  relocating 
thousands  of  residents.1 1 

As  it  eventually  transpired,  the  Lower  Hill  was  chosen 
as  the  site  for  the  new  auditorium  when  the  federal 
government  provided  the  financial  means  for  the  de- 
struction of  houses  there  and  relocation  of  its  residents 
via  the  1949  Housing  Act,  the  first  urban  renewal 
legislation.1-  Subsequently,  in  1950,  John  P.  Robin, 
executive  director  of  the  redevelopment  authority,  an 
nounced  that  the  LIRA  had  obtained  about  $15  million 
in  federal  urban  renewal  funds  and  an  additional  $1 
million  in  state  funds  to  build  a “glittering  new  Hill 
Distict  to  match  the  Point  Park  Development.”  The 
LIRA  submitted  the  final  plan  for  the  Lower  Hill  Dis- 
trict, including  the  arts  center,  to  the  city  council  in 
1955. 13 

Wholesale  relocation  of  the  Lower  Hill’s  residents 
and  the  destruction  of  their  homes  began  in  1956. 
Between  the  setting  up  of  a relocation  field  office  in  April 
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1956  and  the  dedication  of  the  arena  in  1961 , a total  of 
1 ,55 1 families,  458  individuals  and  4 1 6 businesses  were 
relocated.  Given  the  complex  nature  of  the  project, 
renewal  efforts  proceeded  very  smoothly  up  to  the  end 
of  the  1950s.  Projected  to  take  four  years,  relocation  of 
the  Lower  Hill’s  inhabitants  and  clearance  of  their 
homes  was  completed  in  only  two  years.  There  w as  little 
community  opposition.  Most  probably  believed  the 
official  statements:  that  renew  al  would  lead  to  economic 
regeneration;  complete  reconstruction  was  the  only 
solution  to  the  physical  decay  of  the 
area;  there  would  be  adequate  reloca- 
tion assistance,  and  new  low-cost  hous- 
ing would  be  built.14  Such  beliefs 
stemmed  in  part  from  the  infancy  of  the 
urban  renewal  process.  But  they  also 
arose  from  the  consensual  nature  of 
decision-making  in  the  late  1940s  and 
early  1950s.  This  consensus  was  no 
accident.  Indeed,  it  had  been  molded 
by  the  Allegheny  Conference  through 
the  careful  construction  of  a pow  erful 
civic  coalition  incorporating  big-busi- 
ness, local  government,  and  other  pri- 
vate-sector agencies.  This  cooperation 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors 
was  personified  by  the  assocation  ol 
Richard  Mellon,  the  most  prominent  businessman  in 
the  city,  and  David  Lawrence,  Pittsburgh’s  mayor  and 
head  of  the  city-county  Democratic  political  machine.15 

Most  dramatically  and  visibly,  the  Civic  Arena  rose 
from  the  rubble  of  the  Lower  Hill  as  the  centerpiece  of 
the  reconstruction.  Boasting  what  was  then  the  largest 
dome  in  the  world,  the  $20  million  facility  was  to  be  a 
site  for  light  opera,  sports,  trade  shows,  conventions, 
and  all  manner  of  extravaganzas.16  With  its  progress 
moving  along  smoothly,  attention  turned  to  the  next 
phase  of  redevelopment. 

Pittsburgh’s  Center  for  the  Arts 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  post  war  planning,  separate 
structures  yvere  not  considered  for  the  arts,  sporting 
events,  and  conventions.  Both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies proposed  a multi-purpose  building  for  diverse  uses.1 
Over  the  years,  this  strategy  was  replaced  with  one  that 
called  for  separate  facilities,  and  not  until  1953,  with  the 
entry  of  the  Alleghency  Conference  on  Community 
Development  into  the  process,  yvas  the  location  of  the 
arts  center  narrowed  down.  After  commissioning  a 
redevelopment  study  of  the  Hill,  the  conference  pro- 
posed that  the  10  acre  site  immediately  east  of  the  Civic 
Arena  — the  so-called  Melody  Tent  Lots  — be  the  site 
of  the  center. 

Private  foundations  were  very  careful  to  secure  the 
Melody  Tent  Lots  for  cultural  uses.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  federal  grant  and  loan,  the  LIRA  had  to  make  a 
settlement  w ith  the  federal  government  by  1961  on  the 
land  to  be  redeveloped.  In  1959,  the  A.W.  Mellon 


foundation  advanced  $1  million  for  the  Melodv  lent 
Lots,  aimed  at  assuring  space  for  the  cultural  center  in 
case  no  other  developer  came  forward.  In  June  1960, 
three  foundations  — the  Howard  Heinz  Lndow  ment, 
the  A.W.  Mellon  Lducational  and  ( charitable  Trust,  and 
the  Buhl  Foundation  — contributed  5200,000  to  study 
and  plan  the  symphony  hall.  Less  than  a tear  later,  in 
May  1961,  an  anonymous  foundation  (the  Howard 
Heinz  Foundation,  as  was  later  revealed)  offered  S8 
million  to  design  and  construct  the  hall.18 

In  the  1953  plan,  the  ( enter  for 
the  Arts  was  to  include  a two- the- 
ater playhouse  and  a combined 
grand  opera  house  and  symphonv 
hall.  However,  after  the  Heinz 
promise  in  1961  ofS8  million  fora 
symphony  hall,  it  became  the  dom- 
inant part  of  the  development,  and 
plans  for  a grand  opera  house  and 
playhouse  were  dropped  from  arts 
center  plans.  The  symphony  hall 
was  to  be  the  permanent  home  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, which,  noted  H.J.  Heinz  in  a 
memorandum,  “has  emerged  as  a 
most  important  Pittsburgh  cultural 
activity'  in  terms  of  community  rep- 
utation.” Moreover,  Heinz  wrote  that  “the  growing 
celebrity  of  the  Orchestra  will  be  further  enhanced  by 
providing  it  with  its  own  Symphony  Hall.”19  Seating 
about  2,300,  the  hall  was  estimated  to  cost  S 1 .8  million 
and  was  to  be  entirely  financed  bv  the  Heinz  F.ndow 
ment. 

An  art  museum  w ith  a restaurant  was  the  other  major 
element  in  the  arts  center  plan  in  the  early  ’60s.  H.J. 
Heinz  II  favored  names  such  as  “The  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts”  or  “The  Pittsburgh  Museum  of  Art”  for 
this  two-floor,  170,000  square  foot  building.  Heinz 
noted  in  a memo  that  “if  there  is  a dream  of  building  a 
new  Museum  of  Natural  History' , it  seems  far  better  to 
build  a brand  new  Art  Museum  and  then  let  the  Natural 
History  Museum  take  overall  of  the  space  now  occupied 
by  the  Fine  Arts  Department”  in  the  existing  Carnegie 
Museum. 2,1  In  1962,  the  new  museum’s  projected  cost 
was  $6.94  million,  but  Heinz  was  unsure  how  it  would 
be  financed. 

Several  other  less  prominent  features  emerged  in  the 
arts  center  plan  of  the  early  1960s.  The  Buhl  Foundation 
was  underwriting  a plaza  and  private  developers  w ere 
being  counted  on  to  build  an  apartment  complex.  A 
100,000  square  foot  “Arts  Center  Exposition  Hall,” 
serving  as  a conference  hall  — recall  that  the  conference 
hall  function  of  the  Civic  Arena  facility'  had  been  elim- 
inated — yy'as  planned  next  door  to  the  arena,  so  that  the 
main  auditorium  and  exposition  hall  could  be  used 
jointly  or  separately.  Finally,  there  yvere  plans  for  an 
underground  car  park  for  2,400  cars.21  The  projected 
cost  of  the  exposition  hall  and  garage  yvas  $17.96 


A new 
Carnegie  art 
museum  was 
planned  for  the 
cultural  district, 
with  the  natural 
history  museum 
remaining  in 
Oakland. 
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million,  and  Heinz  was  confident  most  of  that  amount 
would  come  from  government  ($8.5  million  from  fed- 
eral sources  and  $6.5  million  from  the  state). 

Architects  Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill  provided  a 
breathtaking  imaginary  walk  through  the  center,  as  it 
was  imagined  in  the  early  1960s: 

The  main  entrance  for  the  Center  for  the  Arts  is  from 
Crawford  Street  on  the  eastern  side.  Driveways  and 
broad  entrance  walks  lead  on  to  the  main  plaza  level 
into  a large  court  or  rotunda.  The  Rotunda  is  covered 
except  for  its  center.  In  the  center  is  a pool  80'  in 
diameter  with  powerful  fountains  of  water  shooting 
high  in  the  air.  This  fountain  is  ringed  by  columns 
supporting  a ceiling  of  gracefully  curved  beams,  trans- 
ferring the  loads  of  the  square  roof  to  the  circular 
pattern  of  the  columns.  Opposite  the  entrance  side  is  a 
wide  plaza  landscaped  in  geometric  patterns  composed 
of  seasonal  flowers,  trimmed  hedges  and  clipped  shade 
trees.  Framing  the  vista  of  the  landscaped  plaza  with 
the  skyline  of  Pittsburgh  beyond  are  the  Art  Museum 
on  one  side  and  the  Symphony  Hall  on  the  other.  The 
Symphony  is  approached  through  a series  of  dramati- 
cally expanding  spaces.  The  entrance  vestibule,  con- 
taining ticket  offices  and  connecting  to  the  garage 
beneath,  opens  into  a spacious  foyer  off  which  are  cloak 
rooms  and  rest  rooms.  In  the  center  of  the  foyer  is  a 
stairway  of  grand  proportions  leading  to  the  symphony 
Hall  level  and  gently  ascending  over  an  ebony  colored 
reflecting  pool.  Through  the  well  of  the  stairway  is  seen 
the  soaring  space  of  the  promenade  surrounding  the 
Symphony  Chamber  itself.  The  promenade  is  a glass 
walled  space  of  monumental  dimensions  — one  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  three  hundred  feet  long  with  a ceiling 
height  of  seventy  feet.  From  this  promenade  can  be 
seen  the  whole  of  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle with  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  Rivers  framed  by  the 
hills  beyond. . . 

The  form  ofthe  Symphony  Hall 
is  simple  and  strong  in  appearance. 

The  structure  is  of  reinforced  con- 
crete clad  in  Roman  Travertine. 

The  roof  is  a vast  cellular  like  mass 
supported  by  twelve  gigantic  col- 
umns. The  connection  between  the 
columns  and  the  roof  is  a bronze 
pin  so  that  the  roof  seems  lightly 
poised  on  the  columns.  Beneath 
the  roof  and  set  back  are  brown 
tinted  glass  walls  framed  in  bronze. 

By  day  these  walls  become  a dark  brown  mirror  framed 
in  travertine  reflecting  the  surrounding  landscape;  by 
night,  a softly  glowing  amber  film  revealing  the  rich 
and  spacious  interiors  of  the  Hall.  The  huge  columns, 
cruciform  in  shape,  rest  on  the  garden  covered  podium. 
One  storv  above  the  podium  is  a terrace  running  the 
length  ofthe  podium  and  penetrating  the  space  be- 


tween the  columns.  This  terrace  is  at  the  level  ofthe 
main  promenade  (orchestra-level)  of  the  Symphony 
Hall.  This  terrace  forms  a unifying  horizontal  element 
to  give  a strong  relationship  between  the  Art  Museum, 
the  Symphony  Hall  and  the  apartment  house. 

Across  the  main  entrance  rotunda  from  the  Sym- 
phony [Hall]  is  the  Art  Museum.  The  Museum  has 
three  levels  and  a roof  garden.  The  entrance  level  is 
taken  up  with  galleries,  the  administrative  offices,  and 
the  school  of  the  Museum.  The  upper  level  consists  of 
a pavilion  opening  onto  the  terrace  of  the  Center  for 
the  Arts.  In  this  pavilion  is  a large  restaurant  and 
facilities  for  museum  members.... The  roof  of  this 
pavilion  is  a large  walled  sculpture  garden  with  open- 
ings revealing  views  of  the  city.  2 

The  Failure  of  the  Center  for  the  Arts 

Heinz’s  offer  of  $8  million  for  the  construction  of  a 
symphony  hall  in  1961  was  contingent  on  a commit- 
ment from  the  city  to  develop  a full  “Center  for  the  Arts” 
and  more  importantly,  to  clear  a large  part  of  the 
residential  area  east  of  Crawford  Street  known  as  the 
Upper  Hill.  “Not  a nickel  will  go  for  a symphony  hall  or 
anything  else  until. . . something  is  done  with  [those]  50 
blocks ...”  a top  official  of  a top  unspecified  organization 
was  reported  as  saying.23  A report  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
took  the  progression  of  redevelopment  planning  to  its 
logical  conclusion:  successful  redevelopment  would  only 
be  accomplished  by  clearing  the  entire  Hill  District. 
Sounding  like  a description  of  a military  maneuver,  a 
photograph  accompanying  the  report  was  captioned 
“development  of  the  Lower  Hill  as  a cultural  center 
could  mean  a real  Renaissance  for  Pittsburgh,  if  its  flanks 
are  protected  — perhaps  to  Oakland.”24  Some  even 
suggested  that  the  whole  Renaissance  would  come  to  a 
halt  if  the  Upper  Hill  and  its  residents 
were  not  removed.25 

From  the  very  beginning,  organiza- 
tions involved  in  the  Renaissance  under- 
stood that  the  relationship  of  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Hill  would  present  problems 
to  developing  the  cultural  center.  An 
artist’s  impression  of  the  Lower  Hill 
project  drawn  from  the  Allegheny  Con- 
ference plan  of  1953  shows  develop- 
ment as  far  as  Devilliers  Street  in  the 
Upper  Hill  (see  figure  1 ),  a full  block 
further  into  the  Hill  than  was  actually 
cleared.  Later,  a more  explicit  URA 
memorandum  considered  “protection 
(of  sorts)  for  the  [Melody  Tent  Lots] 
area  redevelopment  with  cultural  institutions.”26  The 
URA  presented  three  ways  to  accomplish  this  “protec- 
tion”: clearance  of  an  unspecified  area  east  of  Crawford 
Street  and  creation  of  a public  park;  construction  of  a 
new  residential  area  and  the  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings and  appurtenant  recreational  space  in  such  a way  as 
to  create  a break  between  the  cultural  area  and  the  poor 
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housing  in  the  Upper  Hill;  and 
building  a wall  along  the  westerly 
line  of  Crawford  Street.  The  URA 
memo  in  which  these  suggestions 
were  made  clearly  points  to  a plu- 
tocratic planning  process  in  which 
little  thought  was  given  to  those  to 
be  affected  in  the  Hill  District. 

In  essence,  a cultural  center  paid 
for  and  patronized  by  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  residents  of  the 
metropolitan  area  would  not  be 
built  next  to  what  these  groups 
considered  a slum.  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  repe,  >rter  who  wrote  the  article 
accompanying  the  photograph 
mentioned  above  wrote  that  “the 
people  most  needed  [for  financial 
donations]  want  to  make  certain 
that  the  proposed  cultural  center  is 
not  built  next  to  a seething  slum; 
they  want  renewal  for  the  Upper 
Hill  to  protect  their  donations.”-7 

However,  a publicly  owned  cul- 
tural center  is  not  like  a privately 
owned  piece  of  real  estate.  Its  value  is  not  linked,  at  least 
in  the  short  run,  to  the  appreciation  of  property  values, 
which  concern  private  speculators,  nor  to  its  taxable 
value,  the  concern  of  local  government.  Rather,  its  value 
is  linked  to  the  prestige  it  brings  to  the  city',  especially  to 
the  growth  potential  of  that  prestige,  and  to  the  more 
specific  enhancement  of  the  value  of  surrounding  pri- 
vate real  estate.  To  generate  prestige  for  the  city,  a 
cultural  center  has  to  stage  top-rate  productions  and,  in 
the  long  run  at  least,  break  even  in  the  process.  The  latter 
requirement  means  events  have  to  to  be  well  attended  by 
the  public.  However,  the  proximity  of  a slum  to  a 
cultural  center  is  likely  to  have  a detrimental  effect  on 
attendance.  The  slum  dents  the  perceptions  which  mid- 
dle- and  upper-class  people  (the  majority  of  fine  arts 
patrons ) hold  of  their  lives.  People  dressed  in  their  finery 
to  attend  a symphony  performance  do  not  want  to  be 
visually  confronted  by  squalid  poverty.  Moreover,  there 
is  the  real  or  imagined  physical  danger  which  a slum 
presents  to  arts  patrons.  A Pittsburgh  Press  reporter 
quoted  one  potential  arts  center  patron  as  saying,  “I’m 
not  going  to  take  my  wife  up  there  for  a concert  and  run 
the  risk  of  her  getting  hit  by  a bucket  of  garbage.”28 
Even  if  such  incidents  never  occur,  prestige  is  tarnished 
by  the  visual  contradiction  of  the  city’s  finest  and  most 
squalid  buildings  being  located  next  to  each  other. 

In  terms  of  actual  value,  the  development  of  the  arts 
center  was  important  to  protect  the  value  of  surround 
ing  private  projects.  In  the  mid-1960s,  the  Allcghenv 
Conference  argued  that  the  importance  of  the  center 
extended  beyond  the  improvement  of  Pittsburgh’s  cul 
tural  environment.  A confidential  report  circulated 
among  members  of  the  conference  noted  that  just  as 


occurred  without  alternative  housing  for  those  displaced  — 
mainly  poor  renters.  One  study  in  the  early  ’60s  found 
Pittsburgh  had  the  worst  shortage  of  low  income  housing 
among  the  14  largest  U.S.  metropolitan  areas.  The  stream  of 
people  uprooted  by  the  failed  arts  center  project  stimulated 
several  new  low-income  neighborhoods  — in  parts  of  East 
Liberty,  Hazelwood,  Wilkinsburg,  Homestead,  and 
Belt  /.hoover. 


Gateway  Center  and  Mellon  Square  developments  had 
rehabilitated  large  tracts  of  real  estate  downtown,  the 
Lower  Hill’s  arts  center  and  symphony  hall  would  have 
a similar  reclamation  effect.  This  reclamation  effort  and 
the  direct  link  to  the  success  of  private  projects  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Washington  Plaza  Apartments.29 

A luxury  tower  apartment  complex,  the  apartments 
were  to  be  developed  by  Webb  and  Knapp,  Inc.,  which 
won  the  contract  over  four  other  bidders.  The  firm’s 
winning  proposal  included  three  residential  towers  to 
accommodate  935  households,  but  only  one  was  built. 
One  author  who  studied  the  project  contends  that  the 
1962  bankruptcy  of  Webb  and  Knapp’s  affiliate,  Zeck- 
endorf  developers,  forced  cancellation  of  plans  for  the 
two  other  towers.30  This  is  untrue,  however.  Far  from 
being  aborted,  the  Washington  Plaza  Apartments  were 
taken  over  by  Alcoa,  which  had  even  intention  of 
carrying  through  with  the  project  but  later  gave  up  on 
the  project  because  redevelopment  agencies  did  not 
clear  more  of  the  Hill  District.  Leon  Hickman,  vice 
president  of  Alcoa,  made  this  much  clear  in  a 1966  letter 
to  Robert  Pease,  executive  director  of  the  Urban  Rede- 
velopment Authority: 

Our  faith  in  the  future  of  the  project  is  as  strong  as  ever 
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the  Washington  Plaza  Apartments  ( center ) and  Civic  Arena 
parking  (originally  slated  for  cultural  center  development). 


I he  Civic  Arena,  below  the  parking  lot,  is  not  visible  here. 


if  [the  URA]  can  go  ahead  with  the  Upper  Hill  and  the 
Music  Hall.  If  the  Music  Hall  is  not  built  it  will  delay  our 
plans;  but  if  the  Upper  Hill  is  not  to  be  improved  in  a 
major  way,  it  will  stop  us  in  our  tracks.  Consequently  we 
want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  you  get  both  these 
projects  underway  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  it  was  the  apartment  project  and  the  cultural 
center’s  dependence  on  clearance  of  the  Upper  Hill  that 
spawned  further  redevelopment  plans  aimed  at  the  Hill 
District  in  the  1960s. 

Renewal  Planning  for  the  Upper  Hill 

Creating  a “modernized  city  core”  had  always  been 
one  of  the  motivations  for  redevelopment  in  the  Upper 
1 Iill.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  late  1960s,  with  the 
desire  to  move  forward  on  construction  of  the  Center 
for  the  Arts,  that  concrete  plans  began  to  form.  The 
Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning  Association  was  the  first 
to  commission  an  area  study,  its  stated  purpose  being  to 
analyze  the  relationship  between  Oakland  and  the  Gold- 
en Triangle.32  The  study  reiterated  the  argument  that 
the  Hill  presented  a major  barrier  to  development,  and 
suggested  that  a major  boulevard  be  built  through  the 
center  of  the  Hill  to  tie  Oakland  with  downtown,  to 
promote  renewal  and  to  improve  real  estate  values  in  the 
entire  Hill.  Renewal  — in  this  suggestion,  a boulevard 
— would  again  involve  clearing  out  residents.33 

The  planning  group’s  study  was  the  last  of  a type  of 
plan  for  the  area  that  now  seems  characteristic  of  the  first 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  The  city’s  planning  depart- 
ment unveiled  its  intentions  fora  major  new  thorough- 
fare in  meetings  with  neighborhood  groups  in  early 


1963.  By  this  time,  the 
political  climate  surround- 
ing urban  renewal  had  be- 
gun to  shift,  and  planners 
were  cautious  in  their  pre- 
sentations, stating  that  their 
proposal  was  tentative,  un- 
likely to  come  to  fruition 
for  several  years,  and  that 
they  were  willing  to  modi- 
fy plans  to  meet  neighbor- 
hood needs.34  Such  cau- 
tion shows  that  public  plan- 
ning agenices  were  no  long- 
er prepared  to  charge  head  - 
long  into  projects  based  on 
private  sector  suggestions 
for  urban  redevelopment. 

This  shift  was  brought 
about  in  large  measure  by 
the  Lower  Hill  project, 
which  dramatized  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  urban  renewal  and  the  provision 
for  low-income  housing,  especially  for  blacks.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  1950s,  Pittsburgh’s  housing  problem  had 
intensified  to  crisis  proportions.  Slum  destruction  with- 
out significant  construction  of  new  low-cost  units  had 
led  to  a reduction  in  the  new  supply  of  such  housing.  In 
1960,  Pittsburgh  ranked  worst  among  the  14  largest 
U.S.  cities  in  the  percentage  of  housing  units  occupied 
by  non-whites  and  classified  as  deteriorating  or  dilapi- 
dated dwellings.35  While  the  majority  of  those  people 
relocated  from  the  Lower  Hill  found  better  housing,  at 
least  in  the  short-run,  they  almost  invariably  had  to  pay 
higher  rents.  In  addition,  large  sections  of  the  Upper 
Hill  began  to  deteriorate  as  over-crowding  increased 
and  fears  on  the  Hill  of  further  clearance  dissuaded 
proper  maintenance  of  properties.36  Moreover,  elimi- 
nation of  a large  section  of  predominantly  African- 
American  housing,  coupled  with  racial  and  income 
barriers  in  the  housing  market,  increased  racial  segrega- 
tion. In  1950,  half  of  the  city’s  black  households  were 
located  in  areas  which  contained  50  percent  or  more 
non-white  households;  by  1960,  this  ratio  had  risen  to 
almost  7 out  of  10. 37  This  situation  was  evident  to  all 
involved  in  the  renewal  program,  and  even  though 
redevelopment  agenices  stressed  their  flexible  position 
on  plans  for  the  Upper  Hill,  there  was  an  almost 
immediate  outcry  from  black  leaders. 

The  Pittsburgh  Courier c harged  the  planning  depart- 
ment with  attempted  “brainwashing”  aimed  at  guard- 
ing against  the  possibility  of  an  “explosion  from  fears  of 
uprooting  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people.”38  Rather 
than  a nebulous  plan  which  sought  partial  rehabilitation 
of  the  Hill  District,  the  Courier  argued  that  the  plan- 
ning department  had  very  definite  plans  aimed  at  renew- 
ing the  residential  area  for  middle-  and  upper  income 
families;  said  the  Courier.  “New  Hill  Will  Have  New 
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Faces.”39  Such  outspoken  and  immediate  opposition 
made  it  increasingly  likely  that  the  redevelopment  coa- 
lition’s plans  would  not  proceed  without  problems,  and 
without  the  cooperation  of  Hill  residents.  Indeed,  the 
Renaissance’s  vaunted  “public  private  coalition”  began 
to  splinter  as  the  public  sector  redefined  its  role  in 
response  to  newly  activated  political  constituencies.  It 
was  at  this  time,  early  in  1963,  that  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Hill  District  Renewal,  an  umbrella  group 
representing  40  organizations,  was  formed. 

This  activism  and  organized  opposition  to  the  “top- 
down”  planning  process,  and  the  burgeoning  civil 
rights  movement,  forced  city'  agencies  to  approach 
neighborhood  renewal  in  a new  way.  Thus,  in  1964,  the 
citv  planning  department  presented  some  different  pro- 
grams: rather  than  destroying  “blighted”  buildings  and 
removing  the  occupants,  the  new  programs  aimed  to 
link  urban  renewal  with  other  federally  aided  anti- 
poverty programs.40  Instead  of  razing  buildings,  the 
new  proposals  seemed  intended  to  improve  health, 
education  and  employment  conditions.  Even  the  news- 
papers responded  to  the  message  that  city  planners  and 
Mayor  Joseph  Barr  were  communicating.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Press  editorialized: 

You  don’t  just  uproot  families  — no  matter  what  kind 
of  hovel  they  live  in  — and  replant  them.  This  is  true 
even  if  the  new  housing  is  “safe,”  “adequate,”  and 
“sanitary,”  as  Uncle  Sam  requires  in  his  redevelopment 
projects.  There  are  too  many  human,  economic  and 
social  problems  which  must  be  resolved  well  ahead  of 
relocation  and  redevelopment.41 

City'  planning  agencies  and  the  Hill  District’s  renew- 
al committee  began  cooperative  ventures  in  1 964  aimed 
at  short-  and  long-term  improvements.  A campaign  to 
clear  the  Hill  of  garbage  was  initiated  and  a survey  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  the 
problems  in  the  Hill  was  conducted 
w ith  surveyors  from  both  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Authority  and  the 
Hill  District  committee. 

Slow-moving  attempts  to  improve 
the  Hill  rather  than  bulldozing  did 
not  solve  the  basic  problem  which 
hindered  the  construction  of  the  cul- 
tural center  — its  “protection”  from 
the  slum.  Since  clearance  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  not  possible,  then  anoth- 
er “protective”  measure  became  nec- 
essary'. The  URA  had  suggested  as 
early  as  1 956  that  the  buildings  of  the 
arts  center  complex  be  used  as  a physical  barrier  to  the 
blighted  areas  of  the  neighborhood.  And  it  w'as  this 
eventuality  that  concerned  the  Hill  District  committee. 
With  clearance  plans  thwarted,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
Hill  community  did  not  want  to  be  “caught  behind. . .a 
cultural  Chinese  Wall.”42  The  Hill’s  renewal  group 


argued  that  instead  of  a cultural  center  on  the  Melody 
Tent  Lots,  apartment  towers  that  permitted  “fingers  of 
light”  between  downtown  and  the  Hill  should  be  built, 
(see  figure  3)  Although  not  fully  committed  to  apart 
merit  buildings,  the  committee  wanted  development 
which  would  help  merge  the  two  areas  — the  Hill  and 
downtown  — not  development  which  would  cause  a 
drastic  break.  In  addition,  the  committee’s  proposal, 
drawn  up  by  a planner  from  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology',  called  for 
widening  sidewalks,  planting  trees  and  rehabilitating 
much  of  the  housing  in  the  Hill. 

In  the  three  years  that  followed  the  1965  proposal, 
little  progress  was  made  on  any  side.  The  cultural  center 
and  Washington  Plaza  Apartments  were  no  closer  to 
construction,  and  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
Hill  changed  little.  It  finally  took  resentment  in  the 
black  community  catalyzed  by  Martin  Luther  King’s 
assassination  to  end  the  deadlock.  The  riots  which  took 
place  in  the  Hill  between  April  4 and  7,  1 968,  w ere  mild 
in  comparison  to  those  in  other  cities  but  nevertheless 
had  w'ide-ranging  effects. 

Soon  after  the  riots  ended  it  was  reported  that  hopes 
for  a cultural  center  in  the  Lower  Hill  were  on  the  verge 
of  extinction.  Business  elements  in  the  civic  coalition 
did  not  entirely  give  up  on  the  arts  project,  but  they 
began  to  look  for  “safer”  locales.  This  invariably  meant 
redirecting  investment  back  to  the  heart  ofdow  ntown. 
The  Howard  Heinz  Endowment  purchased  the  down- 
town Penn  Theater  for  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and 
renamed  it  Heinz  Hall.  Much  later,  in  1981,  the 
convention  center,  proposed  two  decades  earlier  in  the 
cultural  center  alongside  the  Civic  Arena,  was  complet- 
ed several  blocks  from  the  arena,  in  the  heart  of  down - 
town;  it  was  named  for  Pittsburgh’s  “Renaissance  May 
or,”  David  L.  Lawrence. 

As  for  the  Washington  Plaza  Apartments,  only  one 
tower  out  of  three  (as  noted  earlier) 
was  ever  completed.  Alcoa  realized 
there  were  severe  problems  with  erect- 
ing plush  units  near  an  area  in  desper- 
ate need  oflow-income  housing.  Such 
social  concern,  however,  was  out 
weighed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fixe 
years  after  the  first  tower  had  opened 
it  was  never  fully  occupied.  The  oppo- 
sition of  local  residents  to  the  complex 
became  more  radical  after  the  riots. 
An  official  of  the  United  Negro  Pro 
test  Committee  said,  “I  sw  ear  to  God 
that  you  will  be  sorry'  if  any  more  of the 
Lower  Hill  is  devoted  to  construction 
of  housing  for  the  affluent  society.”  Militant  residents  of 
the  Hill  labeled  Crawford  Street  “the  end  of  the  line” 
for  any  more  urban  renewal  in  their  neighborhood. 
Further  development  could  only  come  w ith  their  con- 
sent.43 

Since  the  turbulent  1960s,  no  comprehensive  rede- 
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velopment  project  has  been  seriously  con 
sidered.  The  Upper  Hill  immediately  to 
the  east  of  Crawford  Street  is  still  occupied 
predominantly  by  poor  blacks.  On  the 
other  side  of  Crawford  Street,  to  the  west, 
the  Melody  Tent  Lots  serve  as  a parking  lot 
for  the  Civic  Arena  and  the  central  business 
district.  Now,  as  with  the  symphony  hall 
and  convention  center,  the  plan  for  a cul- 
tural district  in  Pittsburgh  has  shifted  to  the 
downtown  core. 

Conclusion 

The  failure  to  complete  the  Center  for 
the  Arts  was  the  result  of  contradictions 
embedded  in  the  redevelopment  project. 

These  contradictions  included  the  fact  that 
although  a good  deal  of  time  and  money 
was  focused  on  building  a cultural  center  to 
serve  middle-  and  upper-class  Pittsburgh 
ers,  low-income  housing  was  badly  need- 
ed, nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  Hill.  And 
further,  although  powerful  people  in  the 
city1 2 3 4 * 6 7  wanted  to  build  places  for  “highbrow” 
entertainment  in  the  Lower  Hill,  to  be 
successful  such  buildings  could  not  be 
constructed  next  to  the  city’s  poorest  neigh- 
borhood. Monied  interests  would  not  invest  in  such  a 
project,  and  the  Hill’s  residents  would  not  allow  the 
remaining  part  of  their  community  to  be  destroyed,  nor 
allow  an  arts  center  to  complete  the  physical  and 
symbolic  separation  of  downtown  and  the  Hill. 

Today,  the  Civic  Arena  and  its  parking  lot  remain  the 
physical  artifacts  of  plans  for  a cultural  district  on  the 
Hill.  These  artifacts  have  much  to  teach  us  about  the 
past,  and  perhaps  as  a failure  the  Center  for  the  Arts 
reveals  more  about  Pittsburgh’s  Renaissance  history 
than  the  various  successes  of  the  period.  In  particular, 
the  arena  and  its  parking  lot  illustrate  the  skill  of  private 
and  public  Renaissance  architects  to  realize  the  many 
paper  proposals  and  visions  for  the  “new”  Pittsburgh. 
Further,  they  reveal  that  although  business  and  govern- 
ment leaders  have  an  enormous  influence  on  the  urban 
landscape,  it  is  true  that  the  struggles  of  ordinary  people 
also  influenced  what  we  see  today.  Indeed,  by  refusing 
to  give  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  Hill  District,  the 
residents  and  their  community  organizations  signifi- 
cantly altered  the  process  of  city  redevelopment.  It  is 
this  fact  which  can  easily  be  forgotten  by  focusing  on 
downtown  parks  and  skyscrapers  as  the  monuments  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  Civic  Arena  parking  lot  has  its 
legacy  as  well. 

Three  decades  after  its  dedication,  the  Civic  Arena  is 
a popular  venue.  Yet,  the  arena’s  poor  acoustics  limit  its 
range  of  events  to  mainly  popular  music  concerts  and 
sporting  events.  The  city-wide  shortage  of  performance 
space  has  been  well  publicized.  As  one  can  see  by 
driving  along  Liberty  Avenue  downtown  today,  several 


public  and  private  organizations  believe  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  successful  development  of  a new  cultural  district 
downtown.  ■ 


1 On  the  recent  history  of  the  cultural  district,  see  H.  Kloman, 
“The  Art  of  the  Deal,”  Pittsburgh  Magazine  ( April  1 990 ),  38 
43,  and  “Pittsburgh  Downtown  Cultural  District,”  Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  Development,  Pittsburgh,  1987; 
on  cultural  districts  nationally,  see  H.R.  Snedcof,  Cultural 
Facilities  in  Mixed -Use  Development  Washington,  D.C.,  1985), 
especially  216-235,  and  J.A.  White,  “The  Arts  Coalition  in 
Strategies  of  Urban  Development,”  in  C.N.  Stone  and  H.T. 
Sanders,  eds.,  The  Politics  of  Urban  Development  (Lawrence, 
Kan.,  1987). 

2 Based  on  a study  by  Economics  Research  Associates,  1983 
Also  see  Snedcof,  225. 

3 This  information,  part  of  a statement  made  by  chamber 
representatives  to  City  Council  in  1955,  was  found  in  the  files 
of  the  Allegheny  Conference. 

4 “Memorandum  to  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Executiv  e 
Committee  Allegheny  Conference  on  Community 
Development,  Re.  Lower  Hill  Center,  Julv  12,”  by  HJ. 
Heinz,  16,  in  Allegheny  Conference  files. 

b Interview  with  Robert  Pease,  13,  in  Stanton  Belfour  Oral 
History  Project,  1971,  Special  Collections,  Hillman  Library, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

6 “Urban  Authority  to  Clear  Way  for  Slum  Riddance, 
Rebuilding  Here,”  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  3 Nov.  1946. 

7 “The  Pittsburgh  Center,”  Pittsburgh  ChamberofCommerce, 
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October  1947, 6,  Pennsylvania  Room,  Carnegie  Public  Library, 
Pittsburgh.  Between  1914  and  1956,  assessed  valuations  in 
the  Lower  Hill  fell  45  percent,  while  assessed  valuations  city- 
wide fell  16  percent. 

8 Ibid. 

9 On  the  URA’s  position,  see  its  “Proposal  for  the 
Redevelopment  of  Area  No.  3 in  the  Second  and  Third  Ward 
of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,”  1955,  1 1,  in  LULA  files;  on  the 
Allegheny  Conference  view,  see  its  “Lower  Hill  Cultural 
Center:  Urban  Redevelopment  Area  No.  3,”  1953,  not 
paginated,  in  Allegheny  Conference  files. 

1(1  M.  Weber,  ‘ Don't  Call  Me  Boss’:  David  L.  Lawrence, 
Pittsburgh’s  Renaissance  Mayor  ( Pittsburgh,  1988 ). 

1 1 The  Allegheny  Conference  noted  in  1 949  that  areas  such  as 
the  Lower  Hill  could  not  be  considered  for  an  auditorium 
“because  they  are  presently  occupied  by  thickly  built  areas 
presenting  a re-housing  problem.”  Quoted  in  Weber,  418, 
note  22. 

12  In  1949,  the  major  barrier  to  an  auditorium  was  overcome 
when  the  federal  government  passed  the  National  Housing 
Act.  It  allowed  land  to  be  bought  by  the  city,  cleared,  and  then 
sold  to  private  developers  for  about  30  percent  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  and  improving  the  land.  In  this  process,  the  federal 
government  would  pay  two-thirds  of  the  city’s  loss. 
Consequently,  the  Lower  Hill  project  was  the  first  federally 
aided  redevelopment  project  submitted  to  City  Council  and 
the  first  Pittsburgh  project  which  involved  a write-down  paid 
from  public  funds  ( an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  acquiring  and  clearing  the  land  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  land).  LIRA  op.  cit. , 1955. 

18  “‘Full  Dress’  Glitter  Planned  for  Hill,”  Pittsburgh  Press,  25 
Aug.  1950;  on  the  final  arts  center  plan  submitted  to  council 
by  URA,  and  designed  by  the  Allegheny  Conference,  see 
LIRA,  op.  cit.,  1955;  the  LIRA  requested  the  Allegheny 
Conference  to  provide  a definite  plan,  which  was  needed  to 
qualify  for  federal  grants  and  loans.  See  “Plans  to  Clear  Hill 
District  of  Slums  Speeded,”  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  4 Feb. 
1952. 

14  “Hill  Redevelopment  Area  Perils  Health,  Robin  Says,” 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  29  Apr.  1953;  “Land  Buying  Going 
Fast  in  Lower  Hill,”  Pittsburgh  Press,  29  Apr.  1953;  “Relocated 
Family  is  ‘Glad  to  Move,”’  Pittsburgh  Press,  20  May  1956. 

15  R.  Lubove,  Twentieth  Century  Pittsburgh:  Government, 
Business  and  Environmental  Change  (New  York,  1969), 
especially  chapter  6. 

16  “Dedication:  ATimeToPause,”  Greater  Pittsburgh  ( 1961 ), 
21. 

17  The  regional  planning  association’s  proposal,  made  public 
in  1947,  called  for  an  18,000  seat,  110,000-square-foot 
arena/auditorium,  the  “Pittsburgh  Center”  (forerunner  of 
the  Civic  Arena).  In  the  $ 1 5 million  facility,  space  was  alotted 
for  light  opera  and  theater.  See  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  op.  cit.,  1947;  “Pittsburgh  Plans  Municipal  Center 
and  Sports  Arena,”  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette , 30  Oct.  1947. 
Ironically,  these  early  plans  called  for  a large  parking  lot  on  the 
ground  that  is  now  the  Civic  Arena  parking  lot. 

18  “Center  for  the  Arts,”  Pittsburgh  Press,  10  June  I960;  “Arts 
on  the  Hill,”  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  10  June  1960. 


19  “Memorandum  to  Arthur  B.  Van  Buskirk,”  (an  aide  and 
confidant  of  Richard  Mellon),  by  H.J.  Heinz  II,  lOMav  1963, 
3,  Allegheny  Conference  files. 

20  Ibid.,  3-4. 

21  Ibid.,  4;  for  details  on  the  underground  parking  lot,  see 
“Memorandum,  Re:  Pittsburgh  Center  for  the  Arts,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,”  by  Skidmore,  Owing,  and  Merrill,  4 Feb. 
1963,  Allegheny  Conference  files. 

22  Skidmore,  Owing,  and  Merrill  memo,  2-5. 

23  “Renew  Upper  Hill,  City  Planners  Told,”  Pittsburgh  Press, 
14  May  1961. 

24  Ibid'. 

25  “12,000  Want  to  Escape  Hill  Slums,”  Pittsburgh  Press,  13 
Apr.  1964. 

26  “Environmental  Relationships  in  Redevelopment  Area  No. 
3,  Lower  Hill  District,”  3 Aug.  1956,  LIRA  files. 

Pittsburgh  Press,  op.  cit.,  14  May  1961 . 

28  Pittsburgh  Press,  op.  cit.,  13  Apr.  1964. 

29  H.J.  Heinz  II  wrote  the  confidential  report.  See  Heinz,  op. 
cit.,  10  May  1963.  When  Webb  and  Knapp’s  proposal  was 
accepted,  it  was  noted  that  “environmental”  conditions  in  the 
Upper  Hill  could  be  a problem.  “Some  of  the  apartment 
dwellers  will  have  the  congested  Upper  Hill  area  for  their 
view,”  LIRA  Executive  Director  Robert  Pease  pointed  out. 
“This  was  a drawback  in  the  Webb  and  Knapp  plan,  but  we  feel 
it  is  not  a condition  that  will  last.”  See  “New  York  Firm  Gets 
Hill  Development,”  Pittsburgh  Press,  13  Aug.  1959. 

30  F.  Toker,  Pittsburgh:  An  Urban  Portrait  (University  Park, 
Pa.,  1986),  235. 

31  Letter  from  L.E.  Hickman,  vice-president  of  Alcoa,  to 
Robert  Pease,  31  Oct.  1966,  LULA  files. 

■’2  D.A.  Wallace,  “A  Conceptual  Critique  of  the  Oakland  and 
Golden  Triangle  Areas,”  Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning 
Association,  Hillman  Library,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

33  Ibid.,  15  16. 

■’4  “Hill  District  Renewal  Is  Outlined,”  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
1 1 Jan.  1963;  “Hill  Development  Called  Five  Years  Off,” 
Pittsburgh  Press,  5 Apr.  1963. 

°5  Lubove,  op.  cit.,  142. 

36  On  problems  associated  with  relocation,  see  Department  of 
City  Planning,  Pittsburgh,  Community  Renewal  Program: 
Relocation  Report  — Social  Aspects  ( Pittsburgh,  1963),  71 ; on 
deteriorating  housing  and  overcrowding,  see  “Good  Areas 
Called  Key  to  Development,”  Pittsburgh  Press,  1 1 Jan.  1963. 

37  Dept,  of  City  Planning,  op.  cit.,  50. 

38  “City  Mum  on  Planning  for  ‘Upper  Hill’  Area,”  Pittsburgh 
Courier,  6 Apr.  1963. 

39  “‘New  Hill’  Will  Have  New  Faces,”  Pittsburgh  Courier,  13 
Apr.  1963;  “‘New  Hill’  Will  Erase  Landmarks,”  Pittsburgh 
Courier,  20  Apr.  1963. 

40  “Hill  District  Top  Target  for  Renewal,”  Pittsburgh  Press,  1 2 
July  1964. 

41  “Human  Element  a Moving  Force  on  Hill,”  Pittsburgh 
Press,  15  July  1964. 

42  “Hill  Residents  Seek  Living  Room,”  Pittsburgh  Press,  10 
Jan.  1965. 

4'’  “Alcoa  May  Not  Finish  Hill  Area  Apartments,”  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette , 4 Feb.  1965. 
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Which  Oliver  Miller? 


bv  Norma  W.  Hartman 


THE  passage  of  the  federal  whiskey  excise  tax  in 
March  of  1791 1 touched  off  what  has  been 
called  the  first  civil  war  in  our  country.  Known 
today  as  the  Whiskey  Rebellion,  it  was  the  first  test  of 
the  federal  government’s  authority. 

The  farmers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  resented  the 
tax  on  their  only  source  of  hard  cash.  Distilled  spirits 
were  far  more  economical  to  transport  for  sale  in  the 
East  than  the  grain  from  which  the  spirits  were  made. 
Diplomatic  exchange  between  the  government  and 
angry  farmers  tailed  to  resolve  the  conflict,  and 
farmers  in  Western  Pennsylvania  joined  forces  to 
prevent  collection  of  the  hated  tax.  Acts  of  vandalism 
attributed  to  “Torn  the  Tinker”2  and  the  “Whiskey 
Boys”  grew  more  numerous,  and  on  July  16,  1794 
violence  erupted. 

One  of  the  farmers  who  feared  being  ruined  if 
forced  to  pay  the  excise  tax  or  the  legal  costs  of 
fighting  it  (about  $250)  was  William  Miller.  In  June 
1794, 3 he  had  sold  part  of  his  plantation  named 
“Millvale”  (near  present-day  Bethel  Park  in  suburban 
Pittsburgh),  and  was  preparing  to  leave  Pennsylvania 
for  points  further  w^est  in  the  fall.  General  John 
Neville,  federal  revenue  inspector,  and  U.S.  Marshal 
David  Lennox  appeared  at  Miller’s  home  on  July  15, 
1794  with  an  arrest  warrant.  But  Neville  and  Lennox 
were  forced  to  flee  after  a group  of  farmers  working 
with  Miller  fired  on  them  or  into  the  air  above  them.4 * 

Later  that  evening,  enraged  by  the  day’s  occurrenc- 
es, John  Holcroft  and  a party  of  local  men  set  off  for 
Neville’s  home  at  Bower  Hill.  Arriving  at  daybreak  on 
July  16,  the  men  marched  up  to  the  house  and  were 
challenged  by  Neville  and  his  servants,  who  fired  upon 
them  through  windows.  Several  men  were  shot.”’  This 
is  the  most  famous  confrontation  of  the  insurrection. 
According  to  Holcroft’s  testimony  at  the  1795  trials 
in  Philadelphia,  a man  named  Oliver  Miller  was 
among  those  shot,  and  he  later  died.  His  death  has 
been  widely  recounted  by  local  historical  agencies  in 

Norma  W.  Hartman  lives  in  McMurray,  Pa.,  and  has  been 
interested  in  genealogy  for  20  years.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Huguenot  Soci- 
ety, and  other  genealogical  societies.  In  March  1991,  a re- 
searcher from  Connecticut  spoke  to  the  Oliver  Miller  Home- 
stead Associates,  and  when  the  researcher  presented  a probate 
file  on  Oliver  Miller  Jr.,  Hartman  realized  it  w'as  dated  nearly 
seven  years  before  the  armed  confrontation  said  to  have  cost 
him  his  life.  This  article  reveals  her  subsequent  investigation. 


the  Western  Pennsylvania  area  and  in  several  pub 
fished  accounts.6 

But  which  Oliver  Miller?  Was  it  the  Oliver  Miller, 
Sr.,  who  had  settled  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the 
1770s  and  had  served  as  a justice  of  the  peace?  Was 
it  his  son,  Oliver  Miller,  Jr.,  who  inherited  a tract  of 
land  as  w'ell  as  his  father’s  still  and  vessels?8  Or  w as  it 
the  grandson  of  Oliver  Sr.,  also  named  Oliver  Miller?6 
Documents  in  the  Washington  County  Courthouse 
in  Washington,  Pa.,  answer  this  question. 

Oliver  Sr.’s  will  was  written  Eebruarv  3,  1782  and 
was  probated  on  March  12  of  that  year.10  The  final 
account  ot  his  estate  was  presented  by  his  executors 
on  September  19,  178611;  thus,  Oliver  Miller,  Sr.  was 
not  living  at  the  time  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection. 

On  May  30,  1785  William,  Thomas,  and  James 
Miller  posted  bond  to  administer  the  estate  of  their 
brother,  Oliver  Miller,  Jr.12  A vendue  (sale)  was  held 
at  which  all  of  Oliver  Jr.’s  goods  were  sold  to  family 
members,  with  his  brother  William  purchasing  the 
still  that  their  father  had  willed  to  him  at  his  death  in 

1782. 13  Oliver  Jr.’s  estate  was  settled  on  Eebruarv  6, 

1787.14  so  he  w'as  not  alive  at  the  time  of  the  insur- 
rection. 

That  leaves  us  with  just  one  more  Oliver  Miller, 
and  he  w^as  the  grandson  of  Oliver  Sr.,1 8 and  the  son 
of  Alexander  and  Jean  Miller.16  The  1790  census  lists 
them  as  parents  of  two  sons  under  age  16. 17  They 
were  no  doubt  Oliver  and  Alexander,  Jr.,  because 
their  third  son,  Thomas,  was  not  born  until  1791  .!x 
So,  it  must  be  this  Oliver  Miller,  a teen-age  boy,  w ho 
died  that  day  at  Neville’s  house. 

Re-writing  history  is  not  easily  accepted  because 
the  longer  the  story  is  told,  the  more  it  is  believed. 
However,  when  researchers  locate  primary  docu- 
ments, the  truth  must  be  published  for  all  to  see.  ■ 


1 Boyd  Crumrine,  History  of  Washington  Comity , Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia,  1882),  265. 

2 Ibid.,  271. 

5 “Deed  of  Sale  from  William  and  Rachel  Miller  to  Conrad 
Sailor  Exec,  of  Peter  Sailor,  dec’d,”  dated  9 June  1794  and 
recorded  22  March  1797,  Deed  Book  6;  255  257,  Office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds,  Allegheny  Countv  Courthouse, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4 Although  historians  generally  disagree  about  w hether  the 

men  shot  at  or  over  the  heads  of  Neville  and  Lennox,  the 

(continued  on  page  208) 
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A Pittsburgh 
Family’s  Siberian 
Chapter  in 
Russian  History 


by  Jack  Shore 

UNCLE  Jacob  Sher  in  Siberia  was 
often  a topic  of  conversation  in 
our  family.  My  Grandma  Clara 
Scherr  often  reminded  me  that  lie  and  1 
were  named  for  her  father.  And  my  father 
often  recalled  memories  of  his  brother 
Jacob.  A letter  from  Russia  was  always  a 
grand  affair,  especially  when  pictures 
accompanied  them. 

While  a portion  of  Grandma’s  family 
stayed  in  New  York  after  immigrating,  by 
1922  the  bulk  of  the  family  was  in  Pitts 
burgh.  My  father  came  here  in  1917  with 
his  new  bride  to  work  in  a Westinghouse 
war  factor  on  Libert}'  Avenue.  Our  family 
has  been  in  Pittsburgh  continuously  since 
then.  My  wife,  Barbara  Shore,  got  her 
doctorate  at  Pitt,  and  teaches  there  now  . I 
graduated  from  Carnegie  Tech  (now 
Carnegie  Mellon  University)  and  am  now 
president  of  a local  chemical  firm. 

Our  family  has  been  know  n by  four 
names  over  the  years:  Sher,  Sherman, 

Scherr,  and  Shore.  The  first  to  come,  my 
grandfather’s  brother,  emerged  from  the 
immigration  station  at  Ellis  Island  as  a 
Sherman.  Since  Grandma  had  1 1 children  in 
all,  10  living  in  the  United  States,  her  heirs 
are  spread  all  over  the  country.  Grandpa 
died  in  1923,  and  Grandma  had  a small 
neighborhood  grocery  for  about  a decade 
thereafter  on  Penn  Avenue  across  the  street 
from  Arsenal  Park. 

This  article  was  adapted  from  the 
research  I did  for  a video  tape  recounting 
the  story  of  Jacob  Sher.  The  main  details 
about  his  life  in  Russia  were  supplied  bv  his 
son,  Isaac  Sher,  now  73  years  old  and  liv  ing 
in  Siberia.  1 met  him  in  1991  for  the  first 
time.  Some  information  about  what  has 
happened  in  the  region  in  the  last  three  to 
four  years,  surrounding  events  w hich  led  to 
our  discover}7  of  Jacob  Shcr’s  fate,  came 
from  newspapers  there.  General  information 
about  the  Irkutsk  region  of  Siberia  came 
from  a travel  guide  published  in  1986  in 
Russia;  I also  consulted  various  books  on 


Photograph:  Jack  Shore  of  Pittsburgh  with  his  cousin, 
Isaac  Sher  of  Siberia,  1991 . 
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Russian  history  in  the  twentieth  century.  A copy  of 
the  video  tape  I prepared,  with  footage  of  our  trip  to 
Siberia,  was  donated  to  the  Historical  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania’s  Jewish  Archives. 


Uncle  Jacob  Sher’s  “long  road”  from  Belorussia  to 
central  Siberia  starts  more  than  a century  ago.  Only  in 
the  last  few  years  have  the  details  become  known  to 
his  family,  in  both  Siberia  and  Pittsburgh.  What 
happened  is  so  amazing  as  to  suggest  his  was  a highly 
unusual  experience,  but  in  fact,  while  every  person’s 
history  is  unique,  the  general  circumstances  were  not. 
My  uncle’s  saga  is  a chapter  of  family  history  repeated 
for  many  thousands  of  American  Jews  whose  ances- 
tors lived  in  turn-of-the-century  Russia. 

Jacob  Slier  was  born  May  15,  1891,  to  my 
paternal  grandparents  in  Wladawka,  Belorussia. 
Sometime  before  1907,  in  search  of  work,  Jacob 
moved  to  a nearby  town  called  Bella  Zirka.  The  work 
he  did  there  is  not  known.  But  he  did  participate  in 
the  Communist  movement,  which  brought  him  to 
the  attention  of  the  czar’s  police.  He  was  arrested  in 
1907  and  sentenced  to  seven  years  of  exile  in  Siberia. 

For  nearly  a century  before  that,  since  the  Decem- 
brist revolution  of  1825,  the  road  to  Siberia  had  been 
called  “Convict  Highway.”  Each  year  more  political 
exiles  were  marched  over  the  road  by  the  czars,  but 
the  pace  accelerated  dramatically  after  the  1905 


Revolution.  Convoys  of  prisoners  marched  with  their 
legs  shackled  all  the  way  to  Siberia.  It  took  two  years 
for  Jacob  to  make  the  trip,  marching  from  town  to 
town,  and  staying  overnight  in  local  prisons. 

His  first  stop  was  Irkutsk,  a city  in  a state  or  oblast 
also  called  Irkutsk,  over  3,000  miles  from  where  his 
marching  began.  There  he  served  five  years  as  an 
indentured  servant  in  the  home  of  a wealthy  man.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  leave,  to  change  his  job,  or  to 
marry.  In  1911,  he  met  the  daughter  of  a family  in 
exile,  and  when  his  term  ended  in  1914,  he  and 
Maria  Feivishenko  were  married.  Initially  they  lived  in 
a little  village  near  Irkutsk,  but  after  the  1917  Revo- 
lution, they  moved  into  the  city. 

Jacob  was  a hair  dresser  and  barber  and  did  quite 
well  in  Irkutsk,  which  to  this  day,  with  a population 
of  about  500,000,  remains  Siberia’s  key  industrial  and 
trade  city  and  its  only  major  cultural,  educational  and 
research  center.  He  owned  his  own  home  with  out- 
buildings for  a horse,  which  he  kept  just  because  he 
loved  to  ride.  My  wife,  Barbara,  and  I saw  the  site  of 
this  house  when  we  visited  in  1991.  The  home  had 
been  removed  just  a year  earlier  to  make  room  for  a 
new  housing  development.  The  out  buildings  were 
still  there.  His  son  (my  cousin)  Isaac  showed  us 
homes  in  the  neighborhood  similar  to  the  one  he  had 
lived  in  as  a boy.  Jacob’s  first  love  was  the  game  of 
chess,  and  there  was  always  a board  set  up  for  friendly 
games.  He  would  skip  or  delay  meals  when  the  chess 
games  were  going.  By  1922, 

Uncle  Jacob  and  Aunt  Maria  had 
their  fifth  child.  He  went  to  the 
synagogue  on  Saturdays  and  Isaac 
remembers  his  father  putting  on 
the  prayer  shawl  and  phylacteries. 
Isaac  studied  Hebrew  at  the 
synagogue  for  one  year  before 
they  left  Irkutsk. 

After  Jacob  was  exiled  in  1907, 
his  father  (my  grandfather) 
Abraham  Slier,  immigrated  to  the 
United  States.  By  1910,  the  rest 
of  the  family  from  Wladawka  was 
in  the  United  States,  and  Jacob 
was  the  only  direct  family  member 
left  in  Russia.  Seven  of  Jacob’s 
brothers  and  sisters  were  now  in 
America,  together  with  his 
parents,  Abraham  and  Clara.  My 
grandmother  had  three  more 
children  in  America. 

In  1925,  Jacob  and  Maria 
decided  to  move  the  family  to  a 
small  town  named  Kirensk.  This 
was  about  450  miles  north  of 
Irkutsk.  My  Aunt  Maria’s  family 
was  living  in  Kirensk  and  the 
move  was  probably  made  to  be 


A 1923  photo,  still  in  family  hands  in  Siberia,  shows  Jacob  Sher’s  sister,  Ida,  with 
her  husband,  Hymen  Hershkovitz,  and  two  children.  After  leaving  Russia,  many 
in  the  family,  including  the  Hcrshkovitzes,  wound  up  in  Pittsburgh.  Stalin’s 
police  used  such  photographs  and  correspondence  from  U.S.  relatives  in  the 
1930s  to  charge  families  as  “enemies  of  the  state.” 
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One  Life  from  Centuries  of  Anti-Semitism 

by  Paul  Roberts,  Editor 


JACOB  Shcr’s  life  story  seems  the  perfect 
example  of  everything  horrible  that  Amer- 
icans used  to  hear  all  the  time  about  Russia.  It  is 
easy  to  blame  police  state  ruthlessness  for  his  night- 
mare, and  Jack  Shore,  in  telling  the  story,  had  to 
cover  so  much  time  — nine  decades  of  family  history 
— that  he  could  not  dwell  on  anti-Semitism,  an 
established  feature  of  Russian  society. 

Although  state  violence  certainly  was  not  direct- 
ed only  at  Jews,  pogroms  and  other  brutalities 
against  Jews  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  each  of 
the  last  three  centuries.  Jacob  Shcr’s  arrest  in  1905 
bv  the  czar’s  police  and  again  in  1938,  at  the  behest 
of  Joseph  Stalin,  are  snapshots  from  particularly 
brutal  periods  of  anti-Semitic  activity. 

Jews  have  lived  in  the  Russian  empire  since  the 
start  of  recorded  history  there.  Millions  entered 
czarist  society  during  die  incorporation  ofthe  Ukraine 
in  the  seventeenth  centurv  and  again  during  three 
partitions  of  Poland  in  the  next  centurv.  At  the  turn 
ofthe  twentieth  century',  Jews  lived  in  every'  part  of 
the  empire  and  accounted  for  up  to  20  percent  ofthe 
urban  population  in  cities  in  Belorussia. 

Jewish  intellectuals’  support  of  Bolshevism  is 
w ell-documented.  But  what  is  less  well  understood 
is  the  debate,  largely  about  myriad  “nationality” 
issues,  that  went  on  in  the  years  before  the  1917 
Revolution.  Jacob  Sher’s  1905  arrest  for  “Commu- 
nist activities”  was  fall  -out  from  this  debate.  A dozen 
major  revolutionary  organizations  — from  trade 
unions,  to  ethnic  associations,  to  outlawed  political 
parties  — t ied  for  popular  support  at  a time  when 
Jews,  rural  peasants,  and  other  non-Slavic  Russians 
lacked  basic  citizenship  rights.  The  czars  built  a 
Russia  primarily  of  serfs  and  rich  owners,  and  the  call 
for  constitutional  rights  and  increased  economic 
opportunity  w as  fundamental  to  the  gat  hering  storm 
against  czarist  rule. 

Man\’  Jew  s were  outspoken  critics,  and  more  so 
than  Slavs,  were  active  leaders  ofthe  political  insur- 
gency. Historians  who  study  the  mass  arrests  of  the 
period  also  note,  over  and  oxer,  the  explicit  anti 
Semitism  ofthe  government’s  proclamations  about 
the  Communist  threat,  as  well  as  the  belief  still 
common  today,  both  in  Russia  and  among  Ameri- 
cans of  Russian  Slavic  descent,  that  Bolshevism  was 
antithetical  to  the  “peaceful,  religious  nature  of  the 
average  Russian”  and  that  the  revolution  was  “caused 
by  the  Jews.” 


“One  of  the  faces  of  Russian  nationalism  in  pre 
1917  imperial  Russia  was  anti-Semitism,”  historian 
Robert  Tucker  observes  in  his  Stalin  in  Power  ( New 
York,  1990),  and  under  Stalin’s  rule,  as  Russian 
nationalism  made  a comeback,  “the  latter  did  as 
well.”  Extensive  analysis  of  Stalin’s  qualifications  as 
a pathological  killer  and  anti-Semite  is  unnecessary'; 
he  once  said  that  even  his  child’s  marriage  to  a Jew 
was  “part  of  their  plot”  for  world  domination.  Stalin 
began  his  purges  of  the  mid  ’30s  w ith  influential 
government  and  party  figures,  moved  on  to  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  personalities,  and  eventually  wid- 
ened his  attacks  to  include  common  citizens,  like 
Jacob  Sher,  across  the  land.  Tucker  notes  that  “very 
many  Jews”  had  responded  “to  opportunities  for 
assimilation  and  advancement  opened  bv  the  revo- 
lutions of  1917”  and  had  “flocked  into  careers  in  the 
party,  the  government  and  the  professions.”  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  number  of  Jew  ish  victims  in  the 
purge  was  disproportionately  high.  Landless  peas 
ants  also  were  slaughtered  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. So  enormous  and  far-reaching  were  the  purg- 
es that  a death  toll  has  so  far  eluded  accurate  count. 

It  is  yet  another  sick  irony  of  Russian  history  that 
Sher’s  contact  with  the  secret  police  began  as  a 
“Communist  sympathizer”  and  ended,  30  years 
later,  as  an  “enemy  of  Communism.”  It  is  generally 
believed  that  Stalin’s  police  singled  out  families  with 
Jewish -sounding  last  names  and  invaded  their  homes 
in  search  of  evidence.  Letters  from  relatives  abroad, 
enough  to  convict,  w ere  w idely  available  in  Jewish 
households,  where  statistically,  roughly  even'  other 
member  had  immigrated  in  the  30  years  before  1 920 
— one  of  the  largest  diasporas  in  human  history. 

The  list  of  books  about  Russia  and  its  Jewish 
minority  is  large.  Perhaps  the  earliest  comprehensive 
study,  still  widely  quoted,  is  Simon  M.  Dubnow, 
History  ofthe  Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  until  the  Present  Day  (Eng.  trans., 
Philadelphia,  1916).  A modern  standard  is  Ben- 
jamin Pinkus,  The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Cam- 
bridge and  New  York,  1988).  See  also  Salo  W. 
Baron,  The  Russian  Jew  Under  Tsars  and  Soviets 
(New  York,  1976);  Louis  Rapoport,  Stalin's  War 
Against  the  Jews  ( New  York,  1990);  Ronald  Rubin, 
Anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Chicago,  1968), 
and  for  the  Soviet  period  particularly,  William  Ko- 
rev.  The  Soviet  Cage:  Anti-Semitism  in  Russia  (New 
York,  1973). 
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Synagogue  in  Irkustk,  over  a century  old,  with  its  poignant  wall  memorial. 


grad,  received  more  Central 
Committee  votes  than  Stalin, 
Stalin  felt  threatened.  He 
subsequently  arranged  Kirov’s 
murder,  shed  crocodile  tears  over 
the  loss  of  his  colleague,  and 
ordered  the  NIvVD,  predecessor 
of  the  modern  Soviet  secret 
police,  the  KGB,  to  work  with 
the  militia  to  round  up  and 
dispose  of  dissidents.  The  purges 
generated  on  Stalin’s  order 
peaked  in  1938. 

In  February  of  that  year,  at  2 
in  the  morning,  the  militia  came 
tea  Uncle  Jacob’s  house  and  took 
him  to  prison.  They  took  some 
pictures  and  letters  from  America 
as  evidence.  These  were  probably 
enough  to  convict  Jacob  of 
being  an  “enemy  of  the  people.” 
Isaac,  when  we  visited  in  ’91, 
insisted  that  Jacob  was  not 
politically  active,  and  neither 
were  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  who 
were  arrested.  Isaac  rattled  off  a 
dozen  names  and  pointed  to 
houses  where  people  picked  up 
had  lived.  Only  one  man  re- 
turned after  being  arrested.  He 
returned  in  a week,  having 
developed  a nervous  palsy  in 
prison,  and  was  dead  in  a month. 
In  the  little  town  of  Kirensk,  in 
1938,  an  estimated  90  percent  of 
the  men  were  taken,  many  to  be 
“disappeared”  without  further 
trace . 

Kirensk  is  split  by  the  Lena 
River.  A ferry  transports  people, 
cars  and  trucks  from  one  side  to 
the  other  in  the  summer.  The 
river  is  frozen  for  six  months  in 
the  winter  and  people  walk  or 
drive  over  the  river.  After  Jacob 


near  the  only  family  that  the  couple  had  in  Siberia. 
They  packed  everything  into  a wagon  and  lived  like 
gypsies  for  a month,  traveling  north.  Jacob  prospered 
in  Kirensk  also.  During  our  visit,  we  saw  one  of  the 
three  houses  that  he  lived  in  and  two  sites  where  the 
houses  had  been  replaced.  The  last  neighborhood 
they  lived  in  was  residential  and  the  house  was 
modest  but  comfortable. 

The  struggle  for  power  between  Stalin  and 
Communist  Part)'  factions  was  continuous  from  the 
time  of  Lenin’s  death  through  the  ’30s.  In  1934, 
when  Kirov,  head  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Lenin- 


was arrested,  some  people  spotted  the  militia  moving 
prisoners  down  to  barges  and  shipping  them  off  to 
other  areas.  Isaac  suspected  his  father  was  among 
those  shipped  off.  To  check,  Isaac,  by  climbing  onto 
a porch  roof  near  the  jail,  watched  the  work  gangs 
that  were  taken  out  and  returned  to  prison.  Once,  he 
spotted  his  father  working.  He  called  to  Jacob,  and 
since  family  members  were  not  permitted  to  talk  to 
prisoners,  Isaac  was  arrested,  and  put  into  the  NIvVD 
building  overnight.  The  next  day,  he  was  permitted 
onto  the  jail  yard;  an  opportunity  came  and  he 
skipped  over  the  fence  and  took  off  for  Yakutia,  the 
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state  adjacent  to  Irkutsk.  In  the  first  three  days  he 
walked  about  150  miles,  living  on  nuts  that  had 
survived  the  winter  on  the  trees.  This  was  late  March 
or  early  April.  Isaac  supported  himself  in  Yakutia  with 
odd  jobs  and  kept  moving  because  he  knew  the  police 
were  after  him. 

In  the  meantime  in  Kirensk,  Isaac’s  mother  and 
four  sisters  were  still  at  home.  Each  night,  the 
militiamen  got  drunk  and  rode  through  their  neigh- 
borhood shooting  into  the  homes.  It  would  start  at  9 
p.m.  and  go  on  until  2 a.m.  They  feared  for  their  lives 
and  they,  too,  fled  to  Yakutia,  stopping  in  a town 
called  Olekminsk,  about  500  miles  east  of  Kirensk. 
When  Jacob  was  arrested,  their  passports  were 
stamped  “family  of  the  enemy  of  the  people.”  They 
lost  their  jobs,  could  not  go  to  school,  and  were 
shunned  by  the  local  people,  either  because  people 
believed  them  to  be  genuine  state  enemies  or  out  of 
fear  of  association.  By  1940,  Isaac  felt  that  the  police 
were  no  longer  looking  for  him,  and  having  learned 
of  the  whereabouts  of  his  family,  he  joined  them  in 
Olekminsk. 

From  Olekminsk,  Isaac  was  drafted  into  the 
Russian  Army  for  World  War  II,  though  he  was  not 
given  training  in  the  use  of  firearms,  was  not  “trust- 
ed” to  serve  at  the  front,  and  w7as  subjected  to  special 
punishment  as  an  enemy  of  the  people.  His  major 
duty  w7as  to  hitch  and  unhitch  the  horses  for  horse  - 
drawn  field  artillery.  One  day  a horse  kicked  out 
Isaac’s  front  teeth,  broke  his  arm  above  the  wrist,  and 
kicked  him  in  the  leg.  He  still  walks  w ith  a limp,  and 
his  arm  is  disfigured  from  having 
been  improperly  set. 

In  1946,  after  the  war,  he  sent 
letters  to  everyone  he  could  think  of 
to  inquire  about  his  father.  No  one 
had  any  information.  There  w;as  no 
word  of  his  father’s  fate  until  1957, 
four  years  after  Stalin’s  death.  By 
then,  his  successor,  Kruschev,  was 
carrying  out  an  anti-Stalin  cam- 
paign, part  of  w hich  w7as  to  review 
the  cases  of  people  arrested  during 
Stalin’s  purges.  Isaac  was  invited  to 
the  local  KGB  office  and  told  that 
his  father  had  died  of  pneumonia  in 
a camp  in  1942  and  then  had  been 
“rehabilitated.”  The  rehabilitation 
order,  which  had  the  effect  of 
removing  the  family’s  “enemy  of  the 
people”  official  designation,  reads: 


He  was  ordered  to  be  shot  with  confiscation  of  all 
properties.  March  27,  1957  reviewed  by  the  military 
tribunal  of  Zybaikal  Military  Area.  The  order  of  the 
Troika  of  NKVD  of  Irkutsk  Oblast  on  Ma\  19,  1938  is 
changed  and  the  business  with  respect  of  Slier  was 
cancelled  for  lack  of  a crime.  Citizen  Slier  is  rehabilitat- 
ed. Chairman  of  Tribunal,  Sub- Colonel  of  Justice  Y.P. 
Korichenko. 

For  three  decades,  Isaac  and  his  family  continued 
to  seek  further  details  about  Jacob’s  death,  but  no 
further  information  was  available  publicly.  Then  in 
September  1989,  a mass  grave  containing  some 
20,000  bodies  was  found  near  Irkutsk.  Media  reports 
said  victims  had  been  dumped  into  a deep  ravine,  and 
personal  artifacts  — clothing,  buttons,  etc.  - 
indicated  that  the  deaths  occurred  in  1937-38.  This 
discovery'  occurred  about  three  years  after  the  start  of 
“perestroika”  and  “glasnost,”  broad  terms  describing, 
among  other  things,  the  thaw  in  government  atti 
tudes  toward  public  disclosure  of  state  crimes. 
Although  the  bodies  were  said  to  be  unidentifiable, 
Isaac  assumed  that  his  father  was  among  them. 

In  March  1990,  Isaac  opened  yet  another  chapter 
of  conflicting  official  accounts  of  his  father’s  fate.  He 
visited  the  KGB  office  in  Irkutsk  to  see  his  father’s 
file.  There  he  saw  his  father’s  “confession;”  the 
signature  was  an  obvious  forgery,  and  the  records  also 
showed  that  Jacob  was  killed  in  1938  and  buried  in 
the  Irkutsk  cemetery.  The  cemetery,  however,  had  no 
record  of  his  burial.  In  the  fall  of  1990,  a memorial 


The  matter  in  respect  of  Slier,  Jacob 
Abramovitch  born  in  1891  in  settle- 
ment Wladawka  formerly  of  Brest 
Litovsk  State,  before  being  arrested 
and  jailed  at  city  of  Kirensk  in 
Yrkutskaya,  worked  as  a hairdresser. 


Secret  police  building  in  Kirensk  where  Jacob  Sher  was  taken  in  1938.  His 
body  was  found  in  a basement  grave  there  in  1991. 
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Sights  and  Sounds  Along  Siberia’s  ‘Convict  Highway’ 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  account  in  1885- 
86  by  American  journalist  George  Kennan.  In  Siberia 
and  the  Exile  System  (New  York,  1891),  Kennan  re- 
counts the  scene  at  the  stone  pillar  along  Siberia’s 
“Convict  Highway”  which  marks  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  and  the  start  of  Asia. 

THERE  is  no  other  boundary  post  in  the 
whole  world  that  has  seen  so  much  of 
human  suffering  and  so  many  broken  hearts. 
More  than  170,000  exiles  have  traveled  this  road 
since  1878,  and  more  than  half  a million  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century'.  In  former  years, 
when  exiles  were  compelled  to  walk  from  the 
places  of  their  arrest  to  the  places  of  their  banish- 
ment, they  reached  the  Siberian  boundary7  post 
only  after  months  of  toilsome  marching  along 
muddy  or  dusty7  roads,  over  forest-clad  mountains, 
through  rainstorms  or  snowstorms,  or  in  bitter 
cold.  As  the  boundary  post  is  situated  about  half- 
wax7  between  the  last  European  and  the  first  Sibe- 


rian etape , it  has  always  been  customary  to  allow 
exile  parties  to  stop  here  for  a rest  and  for  a last 
good-bye  to  home  and  country.  The  Russian 
peasant,  even  when  a criminal,  is  deeply  attached 
to  his  native  land;  and  heartrending  scenes  have 
been  witnessed  around  the  boundary  pillar  when 
such  a party,  overtaken  perhaps  by  frost  and  snow- 
in  the  early  autumn,  stopped  here  for  a last  fare- 
well. Some  gave  way  to  unrestrained  grief;  some 
comforted  the  weeping;  some  knelt  and  pressed 
their  laces  to  the  loved  soil  of  their  native  country 
and  collected  a little  earth  to  take  with  them  into 
exile.  A few  pressed  their  lips  to  the  European  side 
of  the  cold  brick  pillar,  as  if  kissing  good-bye 
forever  all  that  it  symbolized. 

At  last  the  stern  order  “ StroisaV'  ( “Form  ranks!”) 
from  the  underofficer  of  the  convoy  put  an  end  to 
the  rest  and  leave-taking,  and  at  the  word  “March ! ” 
the  gray-coated  troop  ofexiles  and  convicts  crossed 
themselves  hastily  all  together,  and  with  a con- 
fused jingling  of  chains  and  leg  fetters,  moved 
slowly  away  past  the  boundary  post  into  Siberia. 


was  dedicated  at  the  site  of  the  mass  grave  discovered 
a year  earlier.  The  East  Siberian  Pravda  of  September 
29,  1990,  reported: 

THOSE  PEOPLE  WERE  KILLED  BECAUSE  THE 
REGIME  WANTED  1TTO  BE  DONE  Investigation 
determined  the  following:  our  fellow  men  were  shot 
there  in  1937-1938 The  following  words  are  in- 

scribed on  a tomb: 

People,  we  appeal  to  your  memory  and  your  hearts 
Don’t  let  our  destiny  become  yours 
Motherland,  remember  all  of  us  who  perished 
innocently 

Be  merciful  and  return  us  from  non-existence. 

Two  months  later,  as  renovations  proceeded  on  a 
wine  cellar  in  the  basement  of  the  NKVD  building  in 
Kirensk,  workers  found  bodies.  This  w7as  the  cellar 
where  Isaac  had  been  held  overnight  50  years  earlier. 
In  one  area,  83  bodies  were  found,  including  those  of 
three  w omen.  All  of  the  bodies  showed  signs  of  brutal 
deaths  — by  stabbing  and  gunshot,  and  most  of 
them,  by  beatings  with  a blunt  object.  Because  only 
the  top  two  or  three  feet  of  the  Siberian  ground  ever 
thaws,  the  bodies  were  as  if  they  had  been  refrigerat- 
ed. Most  were  easily  identified. 

In  February  of  1991,  the  truth  about  Jacob  Slier 
finally  was  revealed.  Authorities  notified  Isaac  that  his 
father’s  body  w7as  among  those  in  the  cellar  grave. 


and  Isaac  confirmed  it  by  seeing  a photograph  of  the 
body.  On  May  26,  1991,  a big  ceremony  in  Kirensk 
marked  the  exhuming  of  the  bodies  and  their  burial 
in  the  Kirensk  cemetery. 

Also  found  was  a list  made  by  NKVD  police  of 
another  1 10  people  buried  in  the  cellar  or  adjoining 
grounds,  and  excavations  are  currently  proceeding 
to  locate  them.  One  hundred  or  more  other  victims 
were  loaded  onto  barges,  killed,  and  dumped  nearby 
into  the  Lena  River.  Roughly  8 percent  of  the  small 
town  of  Kirensk  and  the  city  of  Irkutsk  was  liquidat- 
ed. Similar  horrors  are  now7  being  revealed  all  over 
Russia.  Few7  families  went  untouched  by  the  purges. 
Our  translator’s  grandfather,  for  instance,  was 
picked  up  in  Irkutsk  and  never  heard  from  again. 
Raisa  Gorbachev  mentions  the  similar  fate  of  her 
grandfather  in  her  biography,  I Hope. 


Our  search  for  Jacob  had  started  back  in  1987, 
when  a Russian  emigre  found  a Russian  family  for  a 
friend  of  ours  from  San  Francisco  by  writing  to 
postmasters  in  the  cities  where  they  were  known  to 
have  resided.  Our  attempts  along  the  same  lines, 
however,  were  not  successful.  We  were  trying  to 
figure  out  another  avenue  when  a colleague  of  my 
wife’s.  Dr.  Joseph  Eaton,  told  us  that  he  was  going 
to  a seminar  in  Russia.  1 asked  if  he  could  do 
anything  about  helping  us  find  family.  He  said,  “I 
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have  been  looking  for  a reason  to  visit  the  KGB,  and 
this  is  it.  Give  me  all  the  information  you  have,  and 
we  will  see  how  good  the  KGB  is.”  I gave  him  our 
meager  information  — compiled  well  before  our  own 
visit  to  the  country  — and  some  of  it  was  inaccurate. 
When  he  got  to  Moscow  and  inquired  with  his 
Russian  acquaintances  about 
visiting  the  KGB,  they  told  him 
to  forget  it  — it  would  not  help. 

At  the  seminar  he  met  a man 
who  was  going  to  Irkutsk,  and  he 
was  willing  to  take  the  informa- 
ton  to  the  local  people  to  see 
what  could  be  done. 

This  man  gave  the  informa- 
tion to  a Mr.  Bondarev,  foreign 
relations  officer  for  the  city  of 
Irkutsk.  At  that  time,  Mr. 

Bondarev  was  entertaining  Jeffrey 
Miller,  mayor  of  Eugene,  Ore., 
who  was  visiting  in  relation  to 
Eugene  being  a sister  city  to 
Irkutsk.  (Oregon  is  also  a sister 
state  to  the  state  of  Irkutsk.)  Mr. 

Bondarev  immediately  turned  up 
a Sher  family  living  in  Irkutsk 
and  asked  Mr.  Miller  to  transmit 
the  information  to  Dr.  Eaton  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr. 

Eaton  called  us  and  we  picked  up 
the  letter  and  had  it  translated 
immediately.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  names  and  dates  did  not 
agree  with  our  data,  but  now  I 
had  someone  to  write  to.  I wrote 
to  Mr.  Bondarev  and  asked  him 
to  extend  his  search  to  the  city'  of 
Kirensk,  where  we  knew  the 
family  had  lived  in  1931.  I also 
sent  a copy  of  the  picture  of  the 
family  taken  in  1931 . As  a last 
resort,  we  planned  to  run  an  ad 
with  the  picture  in  whatever 
paper  circulated  in  Irkutsk.  But 
two  months  after  mailing  the 
photo  to  Mr.  Bondarev,  1 had  a 
response  from  him,  and  he 
enclosed  a note  from  Cousin 
Isaac.  We  then  arranged  our  visit 
in  1991,  which  led  to  everything 
else  we  have  found  out  about 
Jacob  Sher. 

After  World  War  II,  Isaac 
became  a purchasing  agent  for  a 
government  housing  construc- 
tion firm.  Now  73,  he  is  retired, 
living  on  a pension  while  work- 
ing as  a watchman  in  the  small 


town  of  Ust-Kut,  100  miles  west  of  Kirensk.  In 
a few  weeks,  in  December,  Isaac  and  his  sister  Olga 
will  make  their  first  trip  to  America  - to  \isit  us  in 
Pittsburgh.  ■ 


Top-.  Kirensk,  where  the  Slier  family  lived  until  Jacob’s  arrest,  is  a v illage  in  the 
heart  ot  Siberia’s  vast  forest.  Bottom:  Isaac  and  wife  Valya  Sher,  with  five 
granddaughters  during  the  Shores’  visit  in  1991 . 
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Culture,  as  well  as  Teehnology, 
in  Mining  History 

Book  Review  by  Jim  Dougherty 


Hard  Places:  Reading  the 
Landscape  of  America  }s 
Historic  Mining  Districts 
by  Richard  V.  Francaviglia 
University  of  Iowa  Press,  1991.  Pp.  xx, 
237.  Photographs,  illustrations,  maps, 
bibliography,  index.  $35 

MINING  has  been  one  of 
the  industries  which  has 
helped  shape  U.S.  politi 
cal,  economic,  and  social  affairs. 
Among  studies  on  the  impact  of 
mining,  many  have  documented 
the  role  of  race,  class,  gender,  and 
technology. 

Richard  Francaviglia  departs  from 
these  efforts  by  providing  an  inter- 
disciplinary investigation  of  one  of 
the  most  under-appreciated  aspects 
ot  mining,  the  “cultural  landscape” 
the  image  of  a place  based  upon  its 
visual  characteristics.  Francaviglia 
assumes  that  much  of  the  U.S.  min- 
ing landscape  which  extends  from 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
fields  of  the  East  to  the  iron  ore, 
copper,  and  uranium  fields  of  the 
West  has  been  created  by  the  tech 
nology  used  during  the  extraction 
process.  Although  this  might  smack 
of  technological  determinism  to 
some,  the  author  is  quick  to  argue 
that  Hard  Places  goes  beyond  tech- 
nology to  include  some  of  the  “deep- 
est cultural  values”  which  explain 
our  society’s  motivation  to  dig  into 
the  earth.  The  abandoned  towns 
and  mining  facilities  that  dot  the 
countryside  should  not  be  charac- 
terized as  “a  ruined  hellish  waste- 
land,” according  to  Francaviglia,  but 
perceived,  interpreted,  and  remem- 
bered within  the  same  framework 
held  by  the  operators  who  reshaped 


the  land  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  To  Americans  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  the  author  ar- 
gues, “mining  activities  symbolized 
progress  and  domination  over 
nature. ”(pg.  9)  Hard  Places  is  notan 
intense  case  study  of  any  particular 
mining  area  but  an  overview  of  min- 
ing landscapes  and  a guide  for  devel- 
oping a better  understanding  of 
them. 

Francaviglia  provides  the  reader 
with  three  chapters  to  initiate  this 
process.  In  the  first,  “Reading  the 
Landscape,”  one  learns  how  the  nat- 
ural and  “person-made”  configura- 
tion of  the  site,  its  physical  layout, 
and  the  design  of  buildings  help 
shape  mining  regions.  Surveying 
photographs,  maps  of  infrastructure 
development,  U.S.  Geological  Stir 
vey  maps,  and  other  state  and  local 
historical  and  archaeological  collec- 
tions can  augment  what  a student  or 
visitor  might  see  and  find  when  in- 
vestigating a mining  area. 

Interpreting  the  landscape,  the 
focus  of  the  second  chapter,  is  a 
process  Francaviglia  describes  as 
“akin  to  art  history  and  art  criti 
cism,”  where  an  analysis  of  mining 
landscapes  should  include  aesthetic 
factors  as  well  as  the  social  forces 
which,  combined,  shape  a region’s 
heritage. 

When  scanning  surface  maps  of 
mining  regions  one  might  develop  a 
sense  that  mining  communities  are 
scattered  about  with  no  logical  pat 
tern  to  their  location.  But  Francav- 
iglia argues  that  “mining  towns  are 
not  randomly  built  but  are  located  at 
places  where  deposits  are  close  to 
the  surface. ”(81)  The  distribution 
of  copper  towns  on  Michigan’s 
Keweenaw  Peninsula,  for  instance, 


provides  an  example  of  how  such 
communities  develop  near  mineral 
deposits.  This  process  of  clustering 
and  concentration,  known  as  “nu- 
cleation,”  is  partially  responsible  for 
producing  the  unsuitable  living  en- 
vironments many  miners  and  their 
families  faced  well  into  the  post- 
World  War  II  period. 

The  story  of  mining  communi- 
ties is  also  a story  of  conflicting 
characteristics.  Socially  they  were 
stratified  by  race,  ethnicity,  class, 
and  gender.  Yet  houses,  commercial 
buildings  and  other  functional  build- 
ings were  physically  homogeneous. 
Francaviglia  attributes  this  lack  of 
physical  diversity  to  the  domination 
of  large  corporations,  which  expect- 
ed their  mining  engineeers  to  also 
serve  as  architects.  The  lay-out  of 
towns  and  company  housing  done 
by  these  engineers  tended  to  be  as 
standardized  as  the  production  pro- 
cesses they  designed.  For  readers  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  the  example 
of  Lucius  W.  Robinson,  president  of 
the  Rochester  & Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company  in  the  early  20th  century, 
is  especially  interesting.  A graduate 
of  Yale’s  School  of  Mining  and  En- 
gineering,  Robinson  over-saw  the 
purchase  of  land  from  small  farmers 
and  the  construction  ofR&P  mines 
and  company  towns  throughout 
Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Contemporary  perceptions  ot  the 
history  of  mine  town  remains  are  as 
diverse  as  the  many  forms  and  con- 
ditions in  which  they  exist.  Popular 
!i  I ms  and  novels  have  portrayed  these 
places  as  wild,  gun-fighting  boom 
towns  infested  with  gambling  and 
prostitution  and/or  as  ghost  towns 
that  are  tattered  reminders  of  a dis- 
tant past.  Francaviglia  sees  the  grow- 
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ing  interest  in  historic  preservation 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  eco- 
nomic and  social  forces  affecting 
modern  perceptions  of  the  landscape. 
Spurred  by  the  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966,  preservationists 
aim  to  identify  and  evaluate  all  his- 
torical resources  and  to  preserve  his- 
torically significant  ones.  With  a $ 1 7 
million  annual  budget,  America’s 
Industrial  Heritage  Project,  for  in- 
stance, seeks  to  turn  a nine  county 
region  of  south  central  Pennsylva- 
nia into  a national  park  based  upon 
industrial  heritage.  It  has  become  a 
major  U.S.  National  Park  Service 
preservation  project.  Francaviglia, 
suspicious  of  such  efforts,  argues 
that  in  most  cases 


preservation  has  been  a selective 
(and  subjective)  process  that  fa- 
vors properties  that  are  attrac- 
tive, desirable,  or  marketable  — 
those  historical  properties  that 
the  culture  feels  are  worthy  of 
preservation.  This  selective  pres- 
ervation has  resulted  in  the  sav- 
ingofcertain  residential  andcom- 
mercial  properties,  while  many 
industrial  features  owned  by  the 
mining  interests  have  vanished. 
Included  in  the  latter  are  build- 
ings, headframes,  flumes,  and 
other  structures.  Therefore,  pre- 
served mining  landscapes  are  usu- 
ally lopsided  assemblages  of  gen- 
teel buildings  — not  the  gritty 
landscape  of  everyday  industrial 
life  that  characterized  the  mining 
district  during  during  its  active 
period(s).(  180) 


Whether  the  industrial  heritage 
project  in  central  Pennsylvania  fol- 
lows the  narrow  selection  processes 
that  Francaviglia  criticizes  or  devel- 
ops broader  interpretations  remains 
to  be  seen.  Developing  a holistic 
perspective  of  today’s  mining  land- 
scape depends  on  how  well  one  uti- 
lizes all  available  clues,  including 
topography,  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
traction process,  weather  conditions, 
and  re-vegetation,  among  numer- 
ous other  considerations. 

Hard  Places  is  a good  place  to 
start  for  those  interested  in  an  intro- 


duction to  America’s  mining  land 
scapes  or  in  finding  out  how  to 
begin  to  make  sense  of  the  country’s 
mining  heritage  (including  Western 
Pennsylvania).  Professionals  and  aca- 
demics— archaeologists,  architects, 
mining  engineers,  geographers,  his- 
torians, and  others  — will  find  Fran 
caviglia’s  effort  useful  to  their  work 
and  a source  for  linking  with  other 
disciplines. 

Hard  Places  is  not  without  its 
shortcomings.  The  author  does  ad 
dress  the  role  of  the  operator  and 
mine  worker,  but  the  discussion  is 
often  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the 
description  of  the  physical  structures. 
It  is  equally  important  to  remember 
that  although  these  communities  and 
areas  were  hard  places  to  live,  they 
were  decided  upon,  invested  in, 
planned,  and  maintained  by  human 
beings,  a point  Francaviglia  does  not 
seem  especially  interested  in.  The 
stories  of  mine  workers  and  their 
families,  which  unfolded  through- 
out the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  still 
affect  us  today.  Understanding  how 
resources  were  developed  in  our 
country  may  help  us  gain  more  in- 
sight into  what  it  takes  to  develop 
resources  on  a much  larger  scale  in 
the  modern  global  economy.  ■ 

Jim  Dougherty 

America's  Industrial  Heritage 
Project/Indiana  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Documentation  Center  of 
Coal  Mining 


News  fro  tn  the  Land  of 
Free  do  ni : Germ  a n 
Immigrants  Write  Home 
Edited  by  Walter  D.  Kamphoefner, 
Wolfgang  Helbich,  and  Ulrike 
Sommer 

Part  ofthe  Documents  in  American  Social 
History,  series  editors  Nick  Salvatore 
and  Kerby  Miller. 

Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Tress, 
1991.  Pp.  ix, 645.  Preface, introduction, 
appendix,  sources  cited,  index.  $35 

THIS  volume,  which  presents 
a selection  of  immigrant 
writings  to  friends  and  fam- 


ily in  Germany,  is  part  of  Cornell 
Press’  series  originally  published  in 
German.  It  draws  on  the  Bochum 
Immigrant  Letter  Collection,  which 
is  housed  at  Ruhr  University  Bo 
chum.  The  editors  undertook  the 
daunting  task  of  selecting,  introduc- 
ing, and  abridging  entries  from  the 
nearly  5,000  letters  in  the  Bochum 
collection  to  “present  a work  that 
would  meet  the  highest  scholarly 
standards  of  documentation  and 
authenticity,  that  would  make  a sol 
id  contribution  to  research  in  social 
history,  but  that  at  the  same  time 
would  provide  to  general  readers 
with  historical,  political,  or  social 
interests  an  informative  and  even 
exciting  piece  of  literature.  ”(pg.  viii ) 
With  such  an  ambitious  goal,  it  is 
remarkable  how'  w ell  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  book’s  extensive  introduc- 
tion places  the  letters  in  the  context 
of  German  immigration,  and  offers  a 
trenchant  discussion  of  demograph- 
ic, migratory,  and  settlement  pat- 
terns. The  introductory'  section  also 
touches  on  other  issues  necessary  for 
an  understanding  ofthe  letters’  con- 
tent and  meaning:  nativism,  politics, 
ethnicity,  German  language  instruc- 
tion in  schools,  the  German  lan 
guage  press,  and  the  impact  ofWorld 
War  I on  German -American  life.  In 
addition,  the  editors  evaluate  the 
general  status  and  usefulness  of  let- 
ters as  historical  documents,  and 
describe  their  criteria  and  methods 
for  selecting  and  abridging  the  letter 
series  included  in  the  volume. 

Kamphoefner,  Helbich,  and  Som 
mer  divided  the  letters  into  three 
broad  categories  which  reflect  the 
occupation  of  the  writer:  farmer, 
worker,  or  domestic  servant.  Intro- 
ductory' essays  on  the  experiences 
and  circumstances  of  each  occupa- 
tional group  open  the  three  sec- 
tions, and  relevant  information  also 
prefaces  each  of  the  20  series  of 
letters  contained  in  the  volume.  The 
editors  deserve  praise  for  this  thor- 
ough introductory  work,  for  w ith- 
out it,  fully  appreciating  the  letters 
would  be  difficult  indeed.  Equally 
commendable  is  the  meticulous  and 
extensive  documentation  which 
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characterizes  the  entire  volume.  The 
editors  consulted  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  sources  — census  reports, 
church  records,  city  directories,  im- 
migration and  passenger  lists,  to 
name  only  a few  — on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  to  trace  not  only  the 
writers  and  their  families,  but  also  to 
authenticate  statements,  dates,  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  letters.  The 
volume,  which  includes  helpful  maps, 
a useful  appendix  of  weight,  mea- 
sure, and  currency  equivalents,  and  a 
detailed  index,  deserves  high  marks 
for  design,  production,  and  transla- 
tion. 

The  letters  themselves  reveal  a 
number  of  common  themes.  Nearly 
all  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
continuing  ties  to  Germany.  Immi- 
grant letters  were  catalysts  in  pro- 
moting or  discouraging  chain  mi- 
gration, and  the  letters  detail  the 
filial,  cultural,  and  financial  dynam- 
ics which  influenced  Germans  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Many 
immigrant  correspondents  also  re- 
marked on  other  shared  experiences 
and  perceptions:  the  difficulty  of 
communicating  in  an  English  -speak- 
ing country;  the  high  prices  of  food 
and  clothing  compared  to  Germany; 
and  differing  cultural  practices.  One 
example  is  the  divergent  styles  of 
American  and  German  celebrations 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  “You  also 
have  to  get  used  to  doing  without 
Sunday  revels,”  Matthias  Dorgath- 
en  wrote  to  his  family  from  Masil 
Ion,  Ohio  in  1881,  “because  Sun- 
days everything’s  shut,  saloons  and 
businesses  in  general....  Here  Satur- 
day night  is  Sunday,  on  Sundays 
there’s  nothing  going  on,”  (428, 
430). 

Difficulty  becoming  acculturat- 
ed  was  another  common  theme, 
though  the  writers  demonstrated  a 
variety  of  experiences.  Some  immi- 
grants saw  few  differences  in  their 
new  circumstances.  Heinrich  Moller, 
for  instance,  frequently  remarked  in 
letters  to  German  relatives  written 
from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  dur- 
ing the  1860s  and  1870s,  that  “In 
America  everything  is  just  the  same 
as  it  is  in  Germany. ”(21 1 ) Most, 
however,  agreed  with  Engel 


Winkelmeier,  a domestic  servant  who 
wrote  to  her  parents  from  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  1 867  that  “it’s  a differ- 
ent world  here.”(  575 ) At  their  best, 
the  letters  reveal  much  about  this 
different  world,  shedding  light  on 
both  the  immigrants’  attempts  to 
adjust  to  their  new  lives  and  the 
society  which  they  confronted.  Many 
writers  commented  on  new  and  un- 
accustomed opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement.  Writ- 
ing to  family  and  friends  in  1882, 
Pittsburgh  laborer  Christian  Ivirst, 
for  instance,  compared  Germany  to 
his  new  home: 

Things  here  are  quite  different 
from  over  there,  here  it  doesn’t 
matter  who  you  are,  here  the 
banker  knows  the  beggar,  even 
our  Peter  has  the  son  of  a banker 
as  a friend  ...  If  a man  comes  here 
who  has  some  means  he  can  do  a 
good  business,  here  it  isn’t  like 
over  there,  here  you  can  do  what 
you  want,  here  it  is  a free  country, 
here  is  the  land  of  Canaan  where 
milk  and  honey  flow!  ...  I’ve  al- 
ready saved  more  here  and  lead  a 
better  life  with  my  family  than 
even  the  best  is  able  to  over 
there. ..(476,  478 ) 

Regrettably,  not  all  of  the  letters 
m the  collection  are  as  stirring  or 
revealing  as  Kirst’s.  This  is  probably 
the  volume’s  one  major  flaw:  in  at- 
tempting to  address  both  a general 
and  a scholarly  audience,  the  editors 
wound  up  pleasing  neither  complete- 
ly. General  readers  will  find  the  in- 
troduction lengthy  and  overly  tech- 
nical. Many  of  the  letter  series  also 
will  not  enthrall  non-specialists,  as 
the  entries  tend  to  be  tedious  rather 
than  “entertaining,  perhaps  even 
gripping, ”(45)  as  the  editors  had 
hoped. 

Different  problems  lessen  the 
volume’s  appeal  to  scholars.  In  addi- 
tion to  focusing  on  emigration  and 
adaptation,  the  editors  intended  to 
make  “a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  inarticulate,  history  from  the 
bottom  up,  the  history  of  everyday 
life. ”(30)  In  general,  they  succeed 
admirably  in  this,  but  their  editorial 


policy  of  abridging  letters  bv  editing 
such  things  as  “long  lists  of  prices, 
...ritualized  pious  reflections, 
...[and]  endless  lists  of  persons  to 
whom  the  letter-writer  wishes  to 
send  his  or  her  best  regards”(46) 
diminishes  the  volume’s  usefulness 
to  anyone  interested  in  using  the 
letters  for  further  research.  Much  of 
what  was  eliminated,  it  would  seem 
from  their  brief  summaries  of  eli- 
sions, is  the  material  necessary  for 
writing  systematic  social  history. 
Obviously,  difficult  editorial  deci- 
sions had  to  be  made  to  keep  the 
volume  readable  and  at  a manage- 
able length.  For  social  historians  in- 
vestigating religion,  gender,  kinship 
networks,  patterns  of  consumption, 
and  other  topics  of  current  interest, 
however,  the  editors’  choices  often 
prove  exasperating.  These  reserva- 
tions must  be  tempered,  though,  by 
acknowledging  the  wealth  of  mate- 
rial which  they  did  manage  to  in- 
clude. While  they  could  not,  to  para- 
phrase an  American  president  popu- 
lar among  German  immigrants, 
please  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  Kamphoefner,  Helbich,  and 
Sommer  have  made  an  important 
and  impressive  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  immigration  and 
German -American  culture  with  News 
from  the  Land  of  Freedom,  m 

Scott  C.  Martin 

University  of  California,  Riverside 


Stcrmvheelcrs  on  the  Great 
Kanawha  River 
By  Gerald  W.  Sutphin  and  Richard 
A.  Andre 

Privately  published,  1991.  Pp  x,  198. 
Illustrations.  $25  post-paid,  from  Trans- 
Allegheny  Books,  114  Capitol  St., 
Charleston,  WV  25301 

STEAMBOAT  enthusiasts  are 
a special  breed  ofold-time  trans- 
portation fanatics,  needing  to 
be  blessed  with  good  imaginations. 
Railroad,  automobile,  and  even  air- 
plane buffs  can  view  the  objects  of 
their  affection  in  museums,  and  ride 
in  surviving  relics,  now  mostly  tour- 
ist attractions  like  the  Strasburg Rail 
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Along  the  Norfolk  and  Western:  Olden  Days 
and  New  Ways  — People,  Places , Events 
By  Tam  Park  Vannoy 

Self-published,  1991.  Pp.  90.  $1  1 postpaid,  from  Paperback 
Exchange,  530 1C  Williamson  Road  Plaza,  Roanoke,  VA 
24012." 

NOT  a formal  history,  but  rather  a series  of 
vignettes  compose  this  slim  volume  on  the 
Norfolk  and  Western.  A lot  has  changed  for  the 
company  since  its  inception  in  1837  in  Virginia,  includ- 
ing two  large  mergers.  The  first,  in  1964,  put  the 
Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia  line  into  its  fold  along  with 
a half-dozen  other  rail  lines.  The  most  recent,  in  1982, 
joined  N&W  with  Southern  to  form  the  Norfolk  South- 
ern, making  it  one  of  three  major  eastern  railways  (the 
others  being  CSX  and  Conrail). 

There  are  many  photos  showing  the  various  rolling 
stock,  stations,  yards,  and  personalities  of  the  company. 
Long  an  important  hauler  of  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  and 
passengers,  recent  years  have  seen  the  line  carrying 
automotive  products,  chemicals,  and  even  supplies  for 
the  GulfWar,  including  jeeps,  tanks,  ambulances,  and  jet 
fuel. 

Cloud  by  Day:  The  Story  of  Coal  and  Coke 
and  People 

By  Muriel  Earley  Sheppard 

Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1991  (reprint; 
originally  published  by  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1947).  Pp.  277.  Illustrations,  appendices,  bibliography. 
$34.95,  $14.95  paperback, 

Beginning  in  the  late  1800s,  southwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia became  an  immense  industrial  network  of  coal, 
coke,  and  steel.  Coal  was  baked  in  beehive-shaped 
ovens  to  remove  all  by-products  and  leave  carbon.  The 
resulting  coke  is  essential  for  making  steel.  Fayette  and 
Westmoreland  counties  were  marked  by  thousands  of 
beehive  ovens,  and  company  towns  (“patches”)  grew 
up  around  each  oven  works. 

Sheppard  examines  both  the  coking  process  and  the 
people,  and  weaves  a tale  of  an  industry  that  recruited 
immigrant  miners  and  produced  millionaire  bosses.  She 
describes  the  daily  work  routines,  which  could  be 
dangerous,  and  home  life,  which  could  be  bleak.  She 
also  recounts  adventures  of  naturalization,  mining, 
company  stores,  and  the  often  bloody  strikes. 

This  new  addition  includes  62  historical  photo- 
graphs. There  is  also  a coda,  a guide  to  further  reading, 


and  a brief  guide  to  historic  sites,  all  prepared  by 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press  Director  Fred  Hetzel,  a 
native  of  the  coke  region  whose  contributions  make 
clear  he  hasn’t  forgotten  his  roots. 

By  the  time  Sheppard  was  writing,  the  coke  industry 
was  long  past  its  prime  — it  peaked  in  1909  with  579 
plants  and  some  1 04,000  ovens.  The  industry,  how  ever, 
was  doomed  from  even  before  then  by  more  efficient 
ovens  which  captured  the  by-products.  There  was  no 
sense  piping  the  gases  to  the  steel  mills  when  the  new  by 
product  ovens  could  be  conveniently  installed  at  the 
mills.  Today,  only  the  decaying  remnants  of  ovens 
remain  to  provide  adventure,  like  a treasure  hunt,  for 
those  searching  out  coke  works.  Coke  is  still  produced, 
not  at  the  old  beehives,  but  at  the  mills  like  the  USX 
works  in  Clairton. 

Dunkard  Ridge 

By  Norma  Jean  Venable 

Parsons,  W.  Va.:  McClain  Printing  Co.,  1979  Pp.  168 
Illustrations.  $4  postpaid,  from  the  author.  Route  13,  Box 
125,  Morgantown,  WV  26505-8526. 

As  this  book  begins,  the  author  and  her  husband  have 
just  bought  a 43  acre  farm  in  the  hills  of  West  Viginia. 
Rural  life  is  so  different  for  her  that  she  is  frightened  at 
first  of  the  farm  and  the  area,  but  she  ventures  progres 
sively  further  from  the  farmhouse.  She  soon  finds  that 
the  folks  she  thought  would  be  hostile  or  eccentric  have 
simply  been  raised  in  a world  far  different  from  hers. 

This  is  a tale  that  could  be  placed  in  any  part  of  rural 
America.  The  stories  are  mostly  reminiscences  of  the 
older  folks,  but  most  sound  suspiciouslv  like  tall  tales  or 
moral  lessons. 

For  example,  one  Sam  was  known  for  always  greeting 
both  friend  and  stranger  by  nodding  and  saving  “How 
de  doo.”  After  a trip  to  the  big  city’  of  Pittsburgh,  he 
returned  with  a stiff  neck  and  a hoarse  voice.  End  of 
story.  And  “The  Irishman”  was  always  bragging  that 
everything  in  the  old  country’  was  bigger  and  better. 
They  put  pumpkins  on  trees  and  told  him  they  were 
apples,  but  he  said  Ireland’s  were  bigger.  The  locals 
didn’t  give  up,  but  rather  put  snapping  turtles  in  his  bed . 
When  he  exclaimed,  “What  are  they?’  the  reply  came, 
“American  bedbugs.” 

Whether  they’re  folk  tales  or  based  on  actual  events, 
these  are  stories  that  are  still  passed  along  in  this 
mountain  area.  The  book  gives  an  interesting  viewy  of 
how  rural  life  was  lived,  and  sometimes  still  is. 
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road,  or  like  the  Model  T Fords 
putt-putting  down  Main  Street  in  a 
Fourth  of  July  parade.  For  the  most 
part  steamboat  people  must  content 
themselves  with  books  similar  to  this 
one.  Western  river  sternwheelers 
which  once  plied  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers  and  their  tributaries  by 
the  thousands  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  in  decreasing  numbers  in 
the  first  three  decades  of  the  twenti- 
eth are  now  reduced  to  a very  few, 
and  the  steamboat  buff  or  serious 
historian  must  pursue  his/her  icon 
through  the  eyes  of  memorabilia 
collectors  or  through  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  few  remaining  steam- 
boat men.  It  is  true  that  there  has 
been  a revival  of  popular  interest  in 
steamboats,  and  replicas  of  stern- 
wheelers powered  by  Diesel  engines 
are  now  a feature  of  river  city  water 
fronts.  The  Delta  Queen  and  the 
Belle  of  Louisville  (pictured  in  the 
book),  survivors  of  a much  earlier 
day,  are  now  the  last  of  a lost  inge- 
nious technology. 

Sternwheelers  on  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha River  has  been  lovingly  as- 
sembled by  two  friends  of  the  stern- 
wheeler. Gerald  Sutphin  began  his 
collection  of  photographs  and  mem- 
orabilia in  the  early  1960s.  He  has 
become  an  authority  on  inland  river 
transportation,  working  with  the 
I luntington  Museum  of  Art  to  pro- 
duce a major  exhibit,  “Ohio  River 
Odyssey,”  and  contracting  with  the 
Smithsonian  to  produce  a series  of 
short  programs  on  inland  river  trans- 
portation. Richard  Andre  is  a West 
Virginian  and  student  of  local  and 
military  history  who  became 
“hooked  on  steamboats”  ( his  words) 
after  a ride  at  the  age  of  six  on  the 
Gordon  Greene. 

The  Kanawha  River  bisects  West 
Virginia  and  has  historically  been  a 
water  passageway  from  the  Alleghe- 
nies to  the  Ohio.  Andre  traces  the 
early  geography  and  history  of  the 
river,  from  the  canoes  of  the  Indians 
who  used  the  river  as  a high  road,  to 


the  flatboats  of  the  white  settlers, 
carrying  salt  from  the  salt  furnaces  of 
the  valley  down  the  Kanawha  to  the 
West.  Later  keelboats  and  flatboats 
carrying  farm  produce,  coal,  lum- 
ber, and  other  merchandise  moved 
cargoes  both  ways. 

The  first  steamboat  on  the  Ka- 
nawha did  not  reach  Charleston  until 
1820,  but  from  then  on,  especially 
after  improvements  to  the  riverelim- 
inated  shoals,  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  were  heavy;  by  1830 
fairly  regular  packet  service  between 
Charleston  and  Cincinnati  had  been 
established.  Steamboat  traffic  and 
river  improvements  were  stimulated 
by  the  valuable  salt  and  mineral  de- 
posits in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  Stern- 
wheelers were  used  on  the  Kanawha 
by  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War,  the 
river  flowing  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of 
an  area  that  was  fought  over  and 
controlled  first  by  one  side  and  then 
the  other. 

This  early  pre-photographic  his- 
tory is  illustrated  with  old  woodcuts, 
reproductions  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings, letters,  and  documents  of  var- 
ious sorts  such  as  bills  of  lading.  In 
contrast,  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  river  steamboats  from  about  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  is 
lavishly  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  boats,  personalities,  steamboat 
interiors,  and  photocopies  of  mem- 
orabilia. The  earliest  known  photo- 
graph of  a steamboat  on  the  Ka- 
nawha is  the  photo  of  the  Virginia 
Home  in  1 858,  reproduced  on  p.  25. 
The  war  also  marked  the  approxi- 
mate date  after  which  the  all-pur 
pose  steamboat  carrying  both  pas- 
sengers and  freight  gave  way  to  the 
towboat  loaded  with  salt,  coal,  and 
other  bulk  freight.  Meanwhile,  rail- 
roads were  gaining  in  efficiency  and 
popularity,  and  river  traffic  began  its 
downward  slide. 

The  authors  have  included  good 
river  stories  with  their  photos  - 
some  tragic,  some  comic.  For  exam 
pie,  the  story  of  Kanawha  Belle , 


which  went  over  a dam  near  Charles- 
ton in  1901  in  a blinding  snow- 
storm, wrecking  the  boat  and  killing 
nine,  is  told  by  newspaper  clippings 
and  pictures  of  the  wreck.  The  pur 
chase  of  the  Bedford  in  Nashville  by 
Captain  Gordon  C.  Greene  is  an- 
other anecdote;  the  Bedford  became 
the  first  of  the  famous  Green  Line 
Steamers,  the  Delta  Queen  being 
the  last.  One  interesting  and  unique 
sequence  of  photos  shows  the  con- 
struction of  the  Otto  Marmet  in 
1 897,  a typical  Kanawha  sternwheel 
er.  It  is  a valuable  series  of  photo- 
graphs, for  it  is  rare  to  see  the  bare 
bones  of  these  river  boats  or  details 
of  their  building.  Replicas  of  posters 
advertising  “Moonlight  Cruises” 
and  other  excursions  appear  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  regular  packet 
service  faded  away  and  the  passen 
ger-carrying  sternwheeler  became 
entertainment  rather  than  transpor- 
tation. 

The  book  is  thus  essentially  a 
pictorial  sampling  of  Sutphin’s  ar- 
chives  as  well  as  those  of  museums, 
libraries,  and  individuals  with  river 
steamboat  collections,  credited 
where  necessary.  One  important 
omission  is  an  index,  especially  to 
steamboat  names;  this  would  be  a 
great  help  to  researchers  seeking  to 
document  the  social  history  of  this 
era  and  this  locale,  or  even  to  locate 
a photograph  of  a specific  steam- 
boat. Steamboat  and  regional  river 
enthusiasts  w ill  enjoy  the  book  and 
add  it  to  their  collections,  but  it 
should  be  treated  as  anecdotal  his- 
tory, an  entertaining  and  attractive 
supplement  to  solid  historical  schol 
arship.  The  casual  reader,  however, 
will  page  through  the  volume,  be- 
come immersed  in  all  the  wonderful 
photographs  and  tid  bits  of  history, 
and  come  away  with  a nostalgia  and 
a wish  for  more.  ■ 

Alfred  R.  Maass 
New  Milford,  PA 
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I HE  new  Midfield  Terminal  at  Pittsburgh  International  Airport  opened  this  fall,  replacing 
I the  main  terminal  there  which  had  been  in  use  since  1952.  Before  that,  the  region’s  air 
hub  was  Allegheny  County  Airport  in  West  Mifflin  (view  of  terminal  and  runw  ay  on 
opposite  page).  Still  in  operation  today  serving  corporate  and  private  planes,  it  is  the 
country’s  second  busiest  corporate  airport.  The  terminal  is  also  an  amazingly  intact 
example  of  Art  Deco  architecture. 

By  the  1920s,  it  was  apparent  that  Pittsburgh’s  existing  airfields  were  inadequate  and  a 
new  airport  was  needed.  A site  was  chosen  eight  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh,  a mile  from 
Bettis  Airport,  the  primary  field  at  the  time.  When  Allegheny  County  Airport  opened  on 
September  11,  1931  with  the  country’s  first  hard-surfaced  runways,  its  534,000  square 
yards  of  asphalt  was  considered  the  largest  single  paved  area  in  the  world.  There  were 
three  ramvays,  48  hangars,  and  421  employees.  The  administration  building  contained  a 
control  tow'er  along  with  ticket  offices,  mail  and  baggage  rooms,  and  hospital  and  radio 
rooms.  The  Pittsburgh  Institute  of  Aeronautics,  founded  at  Bettis,  moved  to  the  county 
airport  in  1946  and  has  become  a major  aviation  technician  training  center. 

The  county  airport  has  escaped  major  renovations,  so  that  it  retains  much  of  its  1930s 
feel.  Both  the  inside  and  outside  white  brick  walls  remain  uncovered,  and  original  touches 
abound  such  as  the  terrazzo  floors  and  wooden  seats.  Parts  of  Bettis  Airport  also  survive 
and  recollections  of  its  operations  will  be  featured  in  a future  issue  of  Pittsburgh  History. 
— Text  by  Brian  Butko , modern  photo  by  Chuck  Biddle,  aerial  view  courtesy  Pittsburgh 
Institute  of  Aeronautics 
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